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PREFACE. 

This  book  is  designed  for  pupils  who  have  completed  the  study  of  the 
Fourth  Reader  of  the  New  Graded  Series.  The  reading  lessons,  which  consist 
of  pieces  of  great  variety  both  as  to  style  and  subject,  have  been  selected  chiefly 
from  the  works  of  standard  authors,  and  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  interest 
the  youthful  reader,  while  imparting  information  and  developing  intelligence 
and  thoughtfulness.  Pieces  having  a  general  relation  to  the  same  subject  have 
been  carefully  grouped  together,  so  as  to  avoid  the  incoherent  and  fragmentary 
character  so  common  in  reading-books  of  this  kind.  The  abrupt  transition 
from  one  subject  to  another  has  thus,  in  a  measure,  been  relieved ;  and  a 
means  afforded  of  fostering  logical  continuity  of  thought,  ■ —  one  of  the  most 
important  objects  of  eaidy  mental  training. 

Definitions  of  the  most  difficult  words,  alphabetically  arranged,  are  ap- 
pended to  each  lesson,  where  requisite,  and  the  etymological  analysis  of  them 
shown,  when  sufficiently  regular  to  be  presented  without  extended  or  techni- 
cal explanation.  These  lessons  are  designed  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
important  study  of  word-analysis. 

The  analysis  of  the  subject-matter,  by  topics,  is  given  at  the  end  of  very 
many  of  the  lessons,  as  a  guide  to  the  teacher  ;  and  an  elocutionary  analysis 
is  also  appended  wherever  it  was  deemed  i*equisite,  with  references  to  the 
principles  and  notes  presented  and  explained  in  the  Introduction. 

All  allusions  to  persons,  places,  and  subjects  deemed  to  be  beyond  the 
previous  reading  or  study  of  such  pupils  as  may  use  this  book,  are  carefully 
explained  in  foot-notes  ;  a  proper  use  of  these  will  tend  to  encourage  the  habit 
of  inquiry  and  research,  —  a  very  important  matter  in  connection  with  the 
general  object  of  this  branch  of  instruction. 

In  the  selection  of  subjects  for  the  illustrations,  the  guiding  principle  has 
been  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  pupil  to  points  of  enduring  interest,  and 
to  impart  information  through  the  conceptive  faculty  in  regard  to  objects  a 
true  idea  of  which  could  in  this  way  only  be  conveyed.  These  illustrations 
have  been  drawn  and  engraved  by  the  best  artists,  and  will  challenge  a  com- 
parison with  those  of  an^otJie^Jjc^^JJii^  to  the 
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ELOCUTION. 
Principles,  Eules,  Exercises. 

Elocution  is  the  delivery,  or  expression,  of  thought  by 
means  of  speech. 

Good  Elocution  requires  distinct  articulation,  correct  pronunciation, 
and  proper  inflections,  emphasis,  pauses,  and  tones. 

[The  principles  of  articulation  and  pronunciation,  with  the  rules  and  exer- 
cises requisite  to  apply  them,  having  been  copiously  treated  in  the  preceding 
numbers  of  this  series,  are  only  briefly  mentioned  in  the  present  volume.] 

INFLECTION. 
Inflections  are  turns  or  slides  of  the  voice,  used  in  reading 

or  speaking ;  as,  Will  you 

The  Eising  Inflection  is  an  upward  turn  or  slide  of  the  voice, 
used  when  the  voice  ends  higher  than  it  begins;  as,  Are  you 
going  home'  ? 

The  Falling  Inflection  is  a  downward  turn  or  slide  of  the  voice,  - 
used  when  the  voice  ends  lower  than  it  begins  ;  as,  When  are  you 
going''  ?  • 

The  rising  inflection  is  denoted  by  the  acute  accent,  thus  ( ' )  ; 
and  the  falling  inflection,  by  the  grave  accent,  thus  (v). 

The  Circumflex  indicates  the  union  of  the  rising  and  falling 
inflections  on  the  same  word.  When  the  Circumflex  begins  with 
the  rising  and  ends  with  the  falling  inflection,  it  is  denoted 
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thus  ( ~ )  ;  and  when  it  begins  with  the  failing  and  ends  with  the 
rising  inflection,  it  is  denoted  thus  ( _ )  ;  as,  Can  the  dove  live  with 
the  hawk  ? 

Rules  for  Inflection. 
The  Palling  Inflection  is  required, 

1.  When  the  sense  is  completed,  as  at  a  semicolon  or  period. 

2.  In  asking  an  indirect  question,  or  one  that  can  not  be  an- 
swered by  yes  or  no  ;  as,  Whom  did  you  see'  ? 

3.  In  expressing  a  command,  or  in  an  exclamation. 
The  Rising  Inflection  is  required, 

1.  In  asking  a  direct  question,  or  one  that  can  be  answered  by 
yes  or  no  ;  as,  Did  you  see  him  ? 

2.  In  addressing  or  calling.  But  in  repeating  a  call,  the  falling 
inflection  may  be  used  ;  as,  John' !  John  ! 

3.  The  Circumflex  Inflection  is  used  in  expressing  ridicule,  scorn, 
or  surprise. 

Exercises. 

[Give  the  inflection  as  marked,  and  state  the  rule  that  applies  to  each 
case.] 

1.  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart' ;  for  they  shall  see  God'. 

2.  Virtue  exalts  a  nation*  ;  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people'. 

3.  Where  are  you  going'  ?    When  will  you  return'  ? 

4.  Go  to  the  ant',  thou  sluggard' ;  consider  her  ways,  and  be 
wise'. 

5.  Bing  the  bells'  !    Fire  the  cannon' !    Hurrah' !  Hurrah' ! 

6.  John'  !  John' !    Will  you  bring  in  some  wood'  ? 

7.  What !  sell  honor  to  purchase  remorse  ? 

8.  Do  you  think  your  hands  were  made  to  strike'  ?  JSTo'.  To 
push'?  No'.  To  scratch'?  No'.  To  pinch'?  No'.  To  fight'? 
No'.    To  take  things  that  do  not  belong  to  you'  ?    By  no  means'. 

9.  Will  they  do  it'  ?    Dare  they  do  it'  1 

Who  is  speaking'  ?    What 's  the  news'  ? 
What  of  Adams'  ?    What  of  Sherman'  ? 
God  grant  they  won't  refuse'  ! 
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10.  Sink'  or  swim1,  live'  or  die*,  survive'  or  perish1,  I  give  my 
hand  and  heart  to  this  vote\ 

11.  Is  not  the  man  who  is  furiously  bent  on  calumny  a  scor- 
pion? Is  not  the  person  who  is  eagerly  set  on  resentment  and 
revenge  a  most  venomous  viper  ?  What  do  you  say  of  a  covetous 
man  ?    Is  he  not  a  ravenous  wolf  ? 

MONOTONE. 

Monotone  is  the  utterance  of  successive  syllables  on  one 
unvaried  key  or  tone  of  voice.  It  is  employed  in  the  de- 
livery of  passages  that  are  expressive  of  awe,  reverence,  or 
sublimity. 

Exercises. 

1.  When  I  consider  Thy  heavens,  the  work  of  Thy  fingers,  the 
moon  and  the  stars  which  Thou,  hast  ordained,  what  is  man  that 
Thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man  that  Thou  visitest 
him? 

2.  Mountains  !  who  was  your  Builder  ?  Who  laid  your  awful 
foundations  In  the  central  fires,  and  piled  your  rocks  and  snow- 
capped summits  among  the  clouds?  I  know  who  built  you.  It 
was  God  ! 

EMPHASIS. 

Emphasis  is  the  distinguishing  of  a  particular  word,  or  words, 
of  a  sentence  by  stress  of  the  voice,  inflection,  or  pause. 

Upon  the  proper  placing  of  the  emphasis  depends  nots-only  the 
meaning  of  what  is  read  or  spoken,  but  the  life  and  spirit  of  its 
delivery.  In  order  to  determine  the  proper  emphasis  to  be  given, 
the  reader  or  speaker  must  himself  thoroughly  comprehend  the 
ideas  and  feelings  to  be  expressed.  Without  this,  no  rule  can  be 
correctly  applied. 

Emphasis  is  either  absolute  or  antithetic.  It  is  absolute  when  it 
depends  upon  the  importance  of  a  particular  idea  without  direct 
reference  to  any  other.  It  is  antithetic  when  it  depends  upon  the 
comparison,  or  contrast  of  one  thought  or  fact  with  another. 
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Thus,  "  Let  not  mercy  and  truth  forsake  thee  "  is  an  example  of 
the  absolute  emphasis  of  the  words  mercy  and  truth.  " 1  want  a 
pen,  not  a  6oo&,"  is  an  example  of  antithetic  emphasis,  pen  and  book 
being  in  contrast. 

Rules. 

1.  Important  words  may  be  emphasized  by  simple  stress  of  the 
voice,  or  by  a  rising  or  falling  inflection  ;  as,  Will  you  go  to  town  1 
I  will  not  go  to  town. 

2.  Words  in  contrast  should  be  emphasized  by  stress,  and  by 
using  one  kind  of  inflection  with  one  word,  and  the  opposite 
kind  with  the  other ;  as,  I  said  yes\  not  no'.  I  want  a  pen\  not 
a  book. 

3.  Emphasis  is  strengthened  by  increasing  the  force  and  pitch  of 
the  voice  ;  as,  Lost !  Lost  !  LOST  !  a  pearl  of  price.  He  ran, 
and  cried,  Fire !  Fire  !  FIRE !  To  arms  I  To  Arms  !  To 
ARMS  !  they  cry. 

Exercises. 

[The  lowest  degree  of  emphasis  is  usually  marked  by  Italics  ;  the  next  higher 
degree,  by  small  capitals  ;  the  highest  degree,  by  LAEGE  CAPITALS.] 

Absolute  Emphasis. 

1 .  Go,  ring  the  bells  and  fire  the  guns, 

And  fling  the  starry  banners  out ; 
Shout  "  FREEDOM  "  till  your  lisping  ones 
Give  back  their  cradle  shout. 

s 

2.  Hurrah  I  Hurrah  !  it  shakes  the  wave, 

It  thunders  on  the  shore,  — 
One  flag,  one  land,  one  heart,  one  hand, 
One  nation  evermore  ! 

3.  Strike  —  till  the  last  armed  foe  expires  ; 
Strike  —  for  your  altars  and  your  fires  ; 
Strike  —  for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires ; 

God,  and  your  native  land  ! 
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4.  Hereditary  bondsmen  !    Know  ye  not, 

Who  would  be  free,  themselves  must  strike  the  blow  ? 

5.  Stand  !  the  ground 's  your  own,  my  braves  ! 
Will  ye  give  it  up  to  slaves  ? 
Will  ye  look  for  greener  graves  ? 
Hope  ye  mercy  still  ? 

6.  They  tell  us,  sir,  that  we  are  weak,  —  unable  to  cope  .with  so 
formidable  an  adversary.  But  when  shall  we  be  stronger  1  Will 
it  be  the  next  week,  or  the  next  year  ?  Will  it  be  when  we  are 
totally  disarmed,  and  a  British  guard  is  stationed  in  every  house  ? 
Shall  we  gather  strength  by  irresolution  and  inaction  ? 

Antithetic  Emphasis. 
L  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 

2.  I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance. 

3.  The  wise  man  is  happy  when  he  gains  his  own  esteem ;  the 
fool,  when  he  gains  that  of  others. 

4.  Not  that  I  loved  Caesar  less,  but  Rome  more. 

5.  It  is  sown  in  weakness,  it  is  raised  in  power :  it  is  sown  a 
natural  body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body. 

6.  A  day,  an  hour  of  virtuous  liberty  is  worth  a  whole  eternity 
of  bondage. 

7.  Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again, 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers  ; 
But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  with  pain, 
And  dies  amid  his  worshipers. 

8.  Not,  my  soul,  what  thou  hast  done, 

But  what  thou  now  art  doing  ; 
Not  the  course  which  thou  hast  run, 
But  that  which  thou  'rt  pursuing. 

9.  If  Wisdom's  ways  you 'd  wisely  seek, 
\  Five  things  observe  with  care  : 

Of  whom  you  speak,  to  whom  you  speak, 
And  how,  and  when,  and  where. 
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PAUSES. 

A  Pause,  or  rest,  is  a  suspension  of  the  voice  in  reading  or 
speaking,  in  order  to  express  the  meaning  more  clearly,  or  give 
force  to  the  expression. 

Pauses  are  in  part  indicated  by  the  punctuation  marks ;  but  the 
meaning  frequently  requires  a  pause  where  no  mark  is  used  to  indi- 
cate it.    This  is  sometimes  called  the  Rhetorical  Pause. 

Elocution  depends,  in  great  measure,  for  its  spirit,  force,  and 
expressiveness,  upon  a  judicious  use  of  pauses,  both  as  to  their  posi- 
tion and  length. 

Rules  for  Pauses. 

1.  The  subject  of  a  sentence,  especially  if  long  or  involved, 
should  be  followed  by  a  pause ;  as,  That  Columbus  discovered 
America  —  is  a  well-known  fad. 

2.  The  object  of  a  verb,  when  it  consists  of  several  words, 
should  be  preceded  by  a  pause  ;  as,  "  They  tell  us  —  that  we  are 
weak." 

3.  Emphatic  words  should  be  followed  by  a  pause,  varying  in 
length  according  to  the  degree  of  the  emphasis;  as,  John  —  not 
William  —  is  deserving  of  censure. 

4.  When  an  emphatic  word  closes  the  sentence,  it  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  pause  ;  as,  His  sentence  was  —  death. 

TONES. 

Tones  are  those  variations  of  the  voice  which  are  used  in 
reading  and  speaking  to  give  expression  to  the  feelings  in- 
spired by  the  subject. 

Tones  depend  on  the  pitch,  force,  quantity,  and  quality  of  the 
sounds  produced  by  the  voice.  The  varied  use  of  these  constitutes 
what  is  called  Modulation. 

The  Pitch  may  be  high,  low,  or  middle.  It  is  high  when  it  rises 
above  the  usual  speaking  tone ;  as  in  expressing  feelings  of  joy,  or 
in  calling  to  a  person  at  a  distance.  It  is  low  when  it  falls  below 
the  usual  speaking  tone  ;  as  in  expressing  emotions  of  awe,  rever- 
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ence,  or  sublimity.  The  middle  pitch  is  that  used  in  common  con- 
versation. 

The  principal  degrees  of  Force  may  be  represented  as  loud,  mid- 
dle, and  soft ;  although  they  embrace  every  variety  of  tone  from  a 
soft  whisper  to  a  vehement  shout. 

Quantity  has  reference  to  the  length  or  shortness  of  the  sounds, 
or  the  movement  of  the  voice  ;  as,  slow,  medium,  quick.  Thus,  in 
the  expression  of  feelings  of  reverence  the  movement  is  slow  and 
measured  ;  but  in  expressing  anger  or  alarm  it  should  be  rapid. 

By  quality  is  meant  the  kind  of  tone ;  as  rough  or  smooth,  clear 
or  harsh. 

EXEECISES  m  MODULATION. 
Middle  Pitch. 
1.  There  is  a  gem  of  greater  worth 
Than  all  the  jewels  fair  of  earth, 
Which  had  from  God  its  wondrous  birth ; 
It  is  the  mind. 

2.  The  joyful  season  of  spring  has  again  returned.  The  birds 
have  come  back  once  more  to  make  their  home  with  us,  and  fill  the 
air  with  their  sweet  music.  The  trees  are  putting  forth  their  green 
leaves,  and  the  flowers  are  preparing  to  refresh  our  senses  with  their 
beautiful  colors  and  delightful  fragrance. 

/ 

Low  Pitch. 
1.  0,  show  me  where  is  He, 
The  high  and  holy  One, 
To  whom  thou  bend'st  the  knee, 
And  pray'st,  "  Thy  will  be  done  1 " 

2.  God  came  from  Teman,  and  the  Holy  One  from  Mount  Paran. 
Selah.  His  glory  covered  the  heavens,  and  the  earth  was  full  of 
His  praise.  He  stood,  and  measured  the  earth  :  He  beheld,  and 
drove  asunder  the  nations  :  the  everlasting  mountains  were  scattered, 
the  perpetual  hills  did  bow  :  His  ways  are  everlasting. 
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3.  The  thunders  hushed,  — 

The  trembling  lightning  fled  away  in  fear,  — 
The  foam-capt  surges  sunk  to  quiet  rest,  — ■ 
The  raging  winds  grew  still,  — 
There  was  a  calm. 

High  Pitch. 
1.  Hark  !  't  is  a  mother's  cry, 
High  o'er  the  tumult  wild, 
As,  rushing  toward  her  flame-wrapped  house, 
She  shrieked,  "  My  child  !  MY  CHILD  !  " 

2.  One  of  the  men,  leaping  upon  a  rock,  waved  his  hat,  and 
shouted  in  tones  that  rang  like  a  clarion,  "  Liberty !  Liberty  ! 
LIBERTY  !  to  every  one  that  shall  man  the  boats,  and  go  to  the 
rescue ! " 

3.  Hushed  the  people's  swelling  murmur, 
List  the  boy's  exultant  cry  ! 
"  Ring  !  "  he  shouts  aloud  ;  "  Ring,  Grandpa  ! 
RING  !    0,  RING  FOR  LIBERTY  !  " 


FORCE. 
Soft  Tones. 

1.  Step  softly  !    The  doctor  says  he  is  a  very  sick  man  ! 

2.  The  loud  wind  dwindled  to  a  whisper  low, 
And  sighed  for  pity  as  it  answered,  —  "  No." 

3.  Hear  the  gentle  summer  winds, 

Zephyr  winds  ! 
Of  what  sweet  ^Eolian  music  their  melody  reminds  ! 
How  they  whisper  —  whisper  — ■  whisper  — 
Through  the  balmy  air  of  night ! 

Loud  Tones. 

Loud  Tones  are  employed  in  calling  to  a  person  at  a  distance,  and 
are  used  in  expressing  vehement  emotions. 
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Exercises. 

L  Young  men,  ahoy  !  Beware  !  Beware  !  The  rapids  are 

BKLOW  YOU  ! 

2.  See,  boy,  see, 

They  strike  !    Hurrah  !  the  fort  has  surrendered ! 

Shout  !  Shout  !  my  warrior  boy, 

And  wave  your  cap,  and  clap  your  hands  for  joy, 

Cheer  answer  cheer,  and  bear  the  cheer  about ! 

Hurrah  !  HUEEAH  !  for  the  fiery  fort  is  ours. 

"  Victory  ! "  "  Victory  ! "  "  Victory  ! "  is  the  shout. 


MOVEMENT. 

[The  Movement  should  never  be  so  rapid  as  to  render  the  words  indistinct, 
nor  so  slow  as  to  become  sluggish,  or  cause  the  listener  to  anticipate  what  the 
speaker  is  about  to  utter.] 

Exercises. 
Sloio  Movement. 
1.  Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 

From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory ; 
We  carved  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  stone, 
But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory. 

Rapid  Movement. 
2.  Now  you  see  the  water  foaming  all  around.  See  how  fast  you 
pass  that  point !  Up  with  the  helm  !  Now  turn !  Pull  hard  ! 
Quick  !  quick  !  quick  !  pull  for  your  lives  !  pull  till  the  blood  starts 
from  your  nostrils,  and  the  veins  stand  like  whip-cords  upon  your 
brow  !    Set  the  mast  in  the  socket !    Hoist  the  sail ! 

Miscellaneous  Exercises. 
Low  and  Slow. 
1.     Toll  !  toll  !  toll  ! 

For  the  old  year  slowly  dying, 

Grim,  gaunt,  sere, 
On  the  breast  of  Time  now  lying. 
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Hopes  of  youth  are  fleeting, 
Hearts  with,  care  are  beating  ; 
Ho  !  ye  wardens  of  the  bells, 
Toll  !  toll  !  toll  ! 

High  and  Rapid. 
2.         Ring  !  ring  !  ring  ! 

A  welcome  to  the  bright  New  Year  ! 

Life,  Hope,  Joy, 
On  his  radiant  brow  appear ; 
Hearts  with  love  are  thrilling, 
Homes  with  beauty  filling ; 
Ho  !  ye  wardens  of  the  bells, 
King  !  ring  !  ring  ! 

Sloiv  and  Plaintive. 
3.  In  vain  he  whispers  the  names  of  father  and  sister.  No 
soft  hand  and  gentle  voice  bless  and  soothe  him.  His  head  sinks 
back  ;  one  convulsive  shudder,  —  He  is  dead  !  They  scoop  him  a 
grave  ;  and  there,  without  a  shroud,  they  lay  him  down  in  the  damp, 
reeking  earth. 

Cheerful  and  Spirited. 

4.  Cheer  up  !  my  friend,  cheer  up,  I  say  ; 

Give  not  thy  heart  to  gloom  and  sorrow  ; 
Though  clouds  enshroud  thy  path  to-day, 

The  sun  will  shine  again  to-morrow. 
0,  look  not  with  desponding  sigh 

Upon  these  little,  trifling  troubles  ; 
Cheer  up  !  you  '11  see  them  by  and  by 

Just  as  they  are,  ■ —  like  empty  bubbles. 

Rapid  Movement. 

5.  Away,  away,  o'er  the  dashing  spray, 

My  bark  speeds  light  and  free  ; 
And  the  piping  gale,  through  the  straining  sail, 
Whistles  loud  in  i^s  merry  glee. 
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Lively  Movement. 
6.  Jingle,  jingle,  clear  the  way, 
'T  is  the  merry,  merry  sleigh, 
As  it  swiftly  scuds  along, 
Hear  the  burst  of  happy  song; 
Jingle,  jingle,  bells  so  bright, 
Flashing  o'er  the  pathway  white. 


QUALITY. 

The  qualities  of  tone  mostly  used  in  reading  or  speaking,  are 
the  Pure  Tone  the  Orotund,  the  Aspirated,  and  the  Guttural. 

Pure  Tone. 

The  Pure  Tone,  the  one  most  to  be  employed,  is  a  clear,  smooth 
flow  of  sound,  free  from  any  harshness  or  impurity.  It  is  used  in 
expressing  sentiments  of  cheerfulness,  love,  and  peace. 

Exercises. 
1.  Speak  gently ;  it  is  better  far 
To  rule  by  love  than  fear. 
Speak  gently  ;  let  no  harsh  word  mar 
The  good  we  might  do  here. 

2.  The  pulses  of  Nature  never  beat  more  audibly  and  musically 
than  about  "  the  leafy  month  of  June  "  ;  life,  everywhere  life,  — 
in  field  and  flood,  in  earth  and  air  and  sky.  Life  in  all  forms ;  life 
with  a  sweet  breath  in  it,  life  with  a  song  in  it,  life  with  a  light  in  it. 

3.  For  they  said,  —  "  We  will  take  that  long,  long  walk 

In  the  hawthorn  copse  to-day, 
And  gather  great  bunches  of  lovely  flowers 

From  off  the  scented  May ; 
And  0,  we  shall  be  so  happy  there, 

'T  will  be  sorrow  to  come  away  !  " 

Orotund  Quality. 
The  Orotund  is  a  round,  deep,  full  tone  of  voice,  which  is  em- 
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ployed  in  uttering  passages  of  a  sublime,  energetic,  or  pathetic 
character.  It  is  the  highest  perfection  of  voice ;  and  no  pains 
should  be  spared  in  acquiring  it,  by  every  one  who  desires  to 
excel  in  public  speaking. 

Exercises. 

1.  Mountains!  ye  are  growing  old!  ye  must  die!  Old  Father 
Time,  that  sexton  of  earth,  has  dug  you  a  deep,  dark  tomb ;  and  in 
silence  ye  shall  sleep  after  sea  and  shore  shall  have  been  pressed  by 
the  feet  of  the  Apocalyptic  angel,  through  the  long  watches  of  an 
eternal  night. 

2.  There  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weep, 
A  rest  for  weary  pilgrims  found  ; 
They  softly  lie  and  sweetly  sleep, 
Low  in  the  ground. 

3.  Those  champions  of  liberty  are  gone !  They  rest  from  their 
labors  !   Peace  to  their  ashes  ! 

4.  0,  the  grave  !  the  grave  !  It  buries  every  error,  covers  every 
defect,  extinguishes  every  resentment !  From  its  peaceful  bosom 
spring  none  but  fond  regrets  and  tender  recollections. 

Aspirated  Quality. 
The  Aspirated  Tone  of  voice  is  not  a  pure  vocal  sound,  but  rather 
a  forcible  breathing  utterance,  making  the  sounds  partly  vocal  and 
partly  aspirate.    It  is  used  to  express  fear,  amazement,  anger,  and 
revenge. 

Exercises. 

1.  While  thronged  the  citizens,  with  terror  dumb, 

Or  whispering  with  white  hps,  "  The  foe  !  they  come  !  they 
come ! 

2.  Hush  !  Keep  still !  Don't  breathe  a  loud  word  !  They  little 
euspect  where  we  are.    How  eagerly  they  seek  to  find  us  ! 

3.  Hush  !  breathe  it  not  aloud, 

The  wild  winds  must  not  hear  it !   Yet,  again, 
I  tell  thee  —  we  are  free  ! 
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Guttural*  Quality. 
The  guttural  quality  is  a  deep,  harsh,  grating  tone  of  voice,  which 
seems  to  issue  from  an  obstructed  throat.    It  is  used  to  express 
hatred,  contempt,  and  loathing. 

Exercises. 
1.  0,  take  the  maddening  bowl  away, 
Eemove  the  poisonous  cup  ! 
My  soul  is  sick,  —  its  burning  ray 

Hath  drunk  my  spirit  up. 
Take,  take  it  from  my  loathing  lip, 

Ere  madness  fires  my  brain ; 
Take,  take  it  hence,  nor  let  me  sip 
Its  liquid  death  again  ! 

2.  But  here  I  stand  and  scoff  you  !    Here  I  fling 
Hatred  and  full  defiance  in  your  face  ! 

Miscellaneous  Exercises. 
Vehement  Emotion. 
1.  Give  me  poverty,  stripes,  and  chains, — give  me  shame,  give 
me  destitution,  give  me  want,  give  me  abject  misery  and  distress, 
give  me  bereavement,  let  my  heart  be  wrung  by  every  emotion  that 
can  agonize  man,  make  me  a  wanderer  in  the  earth,  and  give  me 
an  ignoble  death,  rather  than  permit  my  country  to  perish. 

Low  and  Slow. 
2.  Be  silent,  Abel ;  for  now  I 've  come 
To  read  your  doom  ! 
Then  hearken,  while  your  fate  I  now  declare. 
I  am  a  spirit. 

High  and  Loud. 
3.  Come  one  !  come  all !  this  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I. 


*  From  guttur,  the  throat. 
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Slow  Movement. 

4.  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament 
showeth  His  handiwork.  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night 
unto  night  showeth  knowledge.  There  is  no  speech  nor  language 
where  their  voice  is  not  heard. 

Low  to  High. 
5.  The  father  came  on  deck,  —  he  gasped, 
"  0  God  !"  Thy  will  be  done  !  " 
Then  suddenly  a  rifle  grasped, 

And  aimed  it  at  his  son. 
"  Jump,  far  out,  boy,  into  the  wave  ! 

Jump,  or  I  fire  !  "  he  said ; 
"  This  chance  alone  your  life  can  save ; 
Jump  !  jump  !  "  The  boy  obeyed. 

Low  and  Slow,  High  and  Eapid. 
Low  and  Slow. 
Toll  for  the  dead,  toll,  toll  ! 

High  and  Quick 

'No,  no  !    Eing  out,  ye  bells,  ring  out  and  shout  I 
For  the  pearly  gates  they  have  entered  in, 
And  they  no  more  shall  sin,  — 
King  out,  ye  bells,  ring  !  ring  ! 
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LESSON  I. 
THE  VALUE  OF  BOOKS. 

1.  There  are  so  many  wise  and  good  things  written  in  books, 
that  every  one  should  early  endeavor  to  cultivate  a  taste  for 
reading.  There  are  many  thousands  of  books ;  and  all  that  is 
written  in  them  is  either  about  the  world  which  God  has  made, 
or  about  the  thoughts  and  sayings  of  His  creatures  on  whom 
He  has  bestowed  the  power  to  think  and  to  speak. 

2.  Some  books  describe  the  earth  itself,  with  its  land  and 
water ;  or  the  air  and  clouds ;  or  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
stars,  which  shine  so  beautifully  in  the  sky.  Some  tell  us 
about  the  things  that  grow  out  of  the  ground,  —  the  many 
millions  of  plants,  from  little  mosses  and  slender  blades  of 
grass,  up  to  great  trees  and  forests.  Some  also  contain 
accounts  of  living  things,  such  as  worms,  flies,  fishes,  birds, 
and  four-footed  beasts ;  and  some,  which  are  the  most  numer- 
ous, are  about  men  and  their  doings. 

3.  These  books  about  men  are  the  most  important  to  us; 
for  men  are  the  most  wonderful  of  God's  creatures  in  this 
world,  since  they  alone  are  able  to  know  and  to  love  Him, 
and  to  try  of  their  own  accord  to  do  His  will.  Besides',  we 
ourselves  are  human  beings,  and  may  learn  from  such  books 
what  we  ought  to  think,  and  do,  and  try  to  be. 

4.  Some  of  them  describe  what  sort  of  people  have  lived  in 
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olden  times,  and  in  other  countries.  By  reading  these,  we 
know  what  is  the  difference  between  our  own  nation  and  the 
famous  nations  which  lived  and  flourished  in  the  early  periods 
of  the  world's  history.  Such  were  the  Egyptians,  who  built 
the  Pyramids,  —  the  most  stupendous  buildings  of  stone  evel 
constructed  by  men ;  and  the  Babylonians,*  who  had  a  city 
with  huge  walls,  built  of  bricks,  and  furnished  with  a  hundred 
brazen  gates. 

5.  They  tell  us  also  of  the  Jews,  to  whom  the  commands 
of  God  were  given ;  of  the  Greeks,  who  knew  best  how  to 
make  fine  statues  and  buildings,  and  to  write  books ;  of  the 
old  Eomans,  that  wonderful  people  who  lived  in  the  ancient 
city  of  Eome,  —  how  skillful  they  were  in  war,  and  how 
well  they  could  govern  the  nations  which  they  subdued. 

6.  It  is  from  books,  also,  that  we  may  learn  what  kind  of 
men  lived  in  our  own  country  before  it  was  peopled  with 
emigrants  from  Europe,  or  even  with  the  wild  Indians  whom 
they  found  here ;  of  the  Aztecs,  who  lived  in  Mexico  and 
Peru,  and  their  curious  customs  and  wonderful  civilization; 
and  something  also  of  the  singular  mounds  in  various  parts 
of  our  country,  built  by  a  people  the  memory  of  whom  has 
passed  away. 

7.  We  may  also  learn  what  kind  of  men  lived,  in  olden 
times,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  how  they 
passed  to  the  south  and  west,  overturning  civilized  nations 
in  their  course,  and  founding  the  present  nations  of  Europe ; 
how  some  of  these  people  came  to  live  in  England,  and 
planted  there  a  mighty  kingdom  lasting  to  our  own  time,  and 
spreading  its  power  and  influence  through  every  part  of  the 
world. 

8.  And  we  shall  see,  too,  how  the  gospel  has  been  sent  to 

*  The  Babyloiiians  were  the  inhabitants  of  Babylonia,  a  country  in  Western 
Asia,  now  a  part  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  The  city  of  Babylon  was  situated  on  the 
Euphrates  River. 
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nearly  every  part  of  the  earth,  to  make  the  people  wiser  and 
more  peaceful,  and  more  noble  in  their  minds.  Besides  learn- 
ing all  these  things,  we  should  try  to  learn  from  books  what 
are  the  best  and  wisest  thoughts,  and  the  most  beautiful 
words ;  and  how  men  are  able  to  lead  right  lives,  and  to  do  a 
great  deal  to  make  the  world  better.  If  we  try  to  be  better 
for  all  we  read,  as  well  as  wiser,  we  shall  find  books  a  great 
help  towards  goodness  as  well  as  knowledge. 

John  Sterling.  {Adapted.) 

Analysis. — Why  all  should  cultivate  a  taste  for  reading.  Of  what  books 
treat.  The  different  things  they  describe.  Which  books  are  the  most  impor- 
tant, and  why.  What  we  may  learn  of  different  nations  and  people,  —  the 
Egyptians,  the  Babylonians,  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Eomans.  What 
we  may  learn  in  regard  to  our  own  country.  What  in  regard  to  Europe. 
What  about  the  gospel.  What  else  we  should  try  to  learn  from  books.  How 
they  may  benefit  us. 


LESSON  II. 
THE  DISPUTE  OF  THE  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

1.  One  evening,  as  I  was  seated  in  my  room  busily  engaged 
in  poring  over  my  history  lesson,  which  I  thought  was  unusu- 
ally long  and  tedious,  and  which  I  had  been  trying  for  some 
time  to  commit  to  memory,  I  suddenly  heard,  as  I  thought,  a 
confused  noise  among  my  pile  of  school-books,  that  I  had  laid 
carelessly  on  the  table.  I  looked  up  at  them ;  and,  lo !  it 
seemed  as  if  they  were  all  earnestly  disputing  which  should 
be  considered  the  most  useful  and  important. 

2.  When  my  attention  was  first  drawn  to  them,  History  had 
the  floor,*  and  was  setting  forth  his  claims  in  a  very  boasting 
manner.    "  I  am,"  said  he,  "  the  most  useful  book ;  for  I  give 

*  Had  the  floor,  that  is,  had  the  right  to  speak. 
2 
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an  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  of  our  first 
parents  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Who  could  give  any  knowl- 
edge of  past  ages,  were  it  not  for  me  ?  What  else  contains  a 
record  of  the  warrior's  fame,  of  the  statesman's  renown,  and 
of  all  the  great  deeds  in  ages  past  ?  On  the  pages  of  History 
there  are  also  written  the  great  events  and  achievements  that 
have  taken  place  for  the  past  few  years  —  " 

3.  "Stop,  stop,  vain  boaster!"  exclaimed  Geography.  "I 
think  I  can  claim  supremacy  even  over  thee,  great  as  are  thy 
pretensions !  Who  would  have  known  that  there  was  a  world, 
were  it  not  for  my  pages  ?  I  describe  the  countries  and  their 
productions ;  tell  where  different  bodies  of  water  lie,  and  even 
tell  what  nations  inhabit  various  portions  of  the  earth.  Were 
it  not  for  me,  it  would  not  be  known  even  that  the  earth  is 
round — " 

4.  "Enough,  enough,  friend  Geography!"  exclaimed  Natural 
Philosophy.  "  We  acknowledge  your  importance ;  but,  my 
friends,  were  it  not  for  me,  who  would  understand  why  the 
apple  falls  to  the  ground,  instead  of  rising  in  the  sky  ?  Who 
could  understand  the  law  of  gravitation,*  or  the  other  laws 
that  govern  the  earth  ?  Who  could  tell  how  steam  is  made 
the  servant  of  man ;  or  how  news  is  made  to  flash  along  the 
telegraph  wire  ;  or  how  —  " 

5.  Before  he  could  complete  the  sentence,  up  sprang  a  little 
green-covered  Spelling-Book.  "Cease  this  contention!"  it 
exclaimed.  "  Know  ye  not  that  I  am  the  greatest  among  you  ? 
Were  it  not  for  these  twenty-six  letters,  not  one  of  you  would 
ever  have  had  an  existence.  Your  pages  would  all  have  been 
blank  paper,  without  a  line  or  a  word  printed  upon  it.  To  me 
you  owe  all  your  greatness ;  without  me,  you  are  nothing." 

*  The  law,  discovered  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  all  bodies  attract  each  other 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter  which  they  contain,  and  inversely 
as  the  square  of  their  distance  from  each  other ;  that  is,  a  body  at  twice  the 
distance  exerts  only  one-fourth  the  force. 
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They  all  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  green-covered 
Spelling-Book,  and  bowed  their  heads  in  submission. 

6.  Just  then  a  large  Dictionary  seemed  to  make  a  swoop 
among  them,  with  a  terrific  noise,  at  which  I  started  up,  and 
found  that  my  copy  of  Webster's  Unabridged  —  the  present 
ol  my  kind  uncle  —  had  fallen  off  the  shelf  on  to  the  table 
and  had  aroused  me  out  of  a  pleasant  little  nap  in  which,  it 
seemed,  I  had  been  indulging  for  a  short  time. 

WORD  ANALYSIS  AND  DEFINITIONS. 

Phi  los'o  phy  (philo,  love;  sophy,  wisdom),  the  love  of,  or  search 
after,  wisdom  ;  science. 

Suprem'acy  (suprem(e),  highest;  acy,  state  of  being),  state  of 
being  the  highest,  or  having  the  supreme  authority  or  influence. 

Tel'e  graph  (tele,/ar-  off;  graph,  to  mark  or  write),  an  instrument  to 
convey  information  to  persons  at  a  long  distance. 


LESSON  III. 
BETTER  THAN  DIAMONDS. 

1.  I  was  standing  in  the  broad,  crowded  street  of  a  large 
city.  It  was  a  cold  winter's  day.  There  had  been  rain  ;  and 
although  the  sun  was  then  shining  brightly,  yet  the  long 
icicles  hung  from  the  eaves  of  the  houses,  and  the  wheels 
rumbled  loudly  as  they  passed  over  the  frozen  ground.  There 
was  a  clear,  bright  look,  a  cold,  bracing  feeling  in  the  air,  and 
a  keen  north-west  wind,  which  quickened  every  step. 

2.  Just  then  a  little  child  came  running  along,  —  a  poor,  ill- 
clad  child:  her  clothes  were  scant  and  threadbare;  she  had  no 
cloak,  and  no  shawl ;  and  her  little  bare  feet  looked  red  and 
suffering.  She  could  not  have  been  more  than  eight  years 
old.  She  carried  a  bundle  in  her  hand.  Poor  little  shivering 
child !    Even  I,  who  could  do  nothing  else,  pitied  her.  As 
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she  passed  me,  her  foot  slipped  upon  the  ice,  and  she  fell,  with 
a  cry  of  pain ;  but  she  held  the  bundle  tightly  in  her  hand, 
and,  jumping  up,  although  she  limped  sadly,  endeavored  to 
run  on  as  before. 

3.  "  Stop,  little  girl,  stop ! "  said  a  soft,  sweet  voice ;  and  a 
beautiful  lady,  wrapped  in  a  large  shawl,  and  with  furs  all 
around  her,  came  out  of  a  jeweler's  store  close  by.  "Poor 
little  child,"  she  said,  "  are  you  hurt'  ?  Sit  down  on  this  step 
and  tell  me."  How  beautiful  she  looked  as  she  spoke  to  her ! 
"0, 1  can  not,"  said  the  child;  "I  can  not  wait, — I  am  in  such 
a  hurry  !  I  have  been  to  the  shoe-maker's,  and  mother  must 
finish  this  work  to-night,  or  she  will  never  get  any  more  shoes 
to  bind." 

4.  "  To-night  ? "  said  the  beautiful  woman,  —  "  to-night  ?  " 
"  Yes,"  said  the  child,  —  for  the  stranger's  kind  manner  had 
made  her  bold, —  "yes;  for  the  great  ball  to-night;  and  these 
satin  slippers  must  be  spangled,  and — :"  The  lady  took  the 
bundle  from  the  child's  hand,  and  unrolled  it.  You  do  not 
know  why  her  face  flushed,  and  then  turned  pale ;  but  I 
looked  into  the  bundle,  and  on  the  inside  of  the  slipper 
I  saw  a  name  —  a  lady's  name  —  written ;  but  —  I  shall  not 
tell  it. 

5.  "  And  where  does  your  mother  live,  little  girl  ?"  asked  the 
lady.  So  the  child  told  her  where,  and  then  she  told  her  that 
her  father  was  dead,  that  her  little  baby  brother  was  sick,  and 
that  her  mother  bound  shoes  that  they  might  have  bread ;  but 
that  sometimes  they  were  very  hungry,  and  sometimes  they 
were  very  cold ;  and  that  her  mother  sometimes  cried,  because 
she  had  no  money  to  buy  milk  for  her  little  sick  brother. 

6.  And  then  I  saw  that  the  lady's  eyes  were  full  of  tears ; 
and  she  rolled  up  the  bundle  quickly,  and  gave  it  back  to 
the  little  girl,  —  but  she  gave  her  nothing  else ;  no,  not  even 
one  sixpence;  and,  turning  away,  went  back  into  the  store 
from  which  she  had  just  come  out.    As  she  went  away,  I  saw 
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the  glitter  of  a  diamond  pin.  Presently  she  came  back,  and, 
stepping  into  a  handsome  carriage,  rolled  off. 

7.  The  little  girl  looked  after  her  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
with  her  little  bare  feet  colder  than  they  were  before,  ran 
quickly  away.  I  followed  the  little  girl  through  a  narrow, 
damp  street,  and  into  a  small,  dark  room;  and  I  saw  bier 
mother — her  sad,  faded  mother,  but  with  a  face  so  sweet,  so 
patient  —  hushing  and  soothing  a  sick  baby. 

8.  And  the  babe  slept ;  and  the  mother  laid  it  on  her  own 
lap,  and  the  bundle  was  unrolled,  and  a  dim  candle  helped 
her  with  her  work;  for,  though  it  was  not  night,  yet  her  room 
was  very  dark.  Then,  after  a  while,  she  kissed  her  little  girl, 
and  bade  her  warm  her  frost-bitten  feet  over  the  scanty  fire  in 
the  grate,  and  gave  her  a  small  piece  of  bread,  for  she  had  no 
more.  Then  she  heard  her  say  her  evening  prayer,  and,  fold- 
ing her  tenderly  to  her  bosom,  blessed  her,  and  told  her  that 
the  angels  would  take  care  of  her. 

9.  The  little  child  slept  and  dreamed — 0,  such  pleasant 
dreams! — of  warm  stockings,  and  new  shoes;  but  the  mother 
sewed  on,  alone.  And  as  the  bright  spangles  glittered  on  the 
satin  slipper,  came  there  no  repining  into  her  heart?  When 
she  thought  of  her  little  child's  bare,  cold  feet,  and  of  the 
scant  morsel  of  dry  bread,  which  had  not  satisfied  her  hunger, 
came  there  no  visions  of  a  bright  room,  and  gorgeous  clothing, 
and  a  table  loaded  with  all  that  was  good  and  nice,  one  little 
portion  of  which,  spared  to  her,  would  send  warmth  and  com- 
fort to  her  humble  dwelling '  ? 

10.  If  such  thoughts  came,  and  others, — of  a  pleasant  cot- 
tage, and  of  one  who  had  dearly  loved  her,  and  whose  strong 
arm  had  kept  want  and  trouble  from  her  and  her  babes,  but 
who  could  never  come  back, — if  these  thoughts  did  come 
repiningly,  there  came  also  another;  and  the  widow's  hands 
were  clasped,  and  her  head  bowed  low  in  deep  contrition,  as  I 
heard  her  say,  "Father,  forgive  me;  for  Thou  doest  all  things 
well,  and  I  will  yet  trust  Thee." 
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11.  Just  then  the  door  opened  softly,  and  some  one  entered. 
Was  it  an  angel  ?  Her  dress  was  of  spotless  white,  and  she 
moved  with  a  noiseless  step.  She  went  to  the  bed  where  the 
sleeping  child  lay,  and  covered  it  with  soft,  warm  blankets. 
Then  presently  a  fire  sparkled  and  blazed  there,  such  as  the 
little  old  grate  had  never  known  before.  Then  a  huge  loaf 
was  upon  the  table,  and  fresh  milk  for  the  sick  babe.  Then 
she  passed  gently  before  the  mother,  and,  drawing  the  unfin- 
ished slipper  from  her  hand,  placed  there  a  purse  of  gold,  and 
said,  in  a  voice  like  music,  "  Bless  thy  God,  who  is  the  God  of 
the  fatherless  and  the  widow,"  —  and  she  was  gone;  only,  as 
she  went  out,  I  heard  her  say,  "Better  than  diamonds!  better 
than  diamonds  !  " 

(Adapted.) 

Analysts.  The  subject  of  the  piece.  The  appearance  of  the  child  described. 
What  the  beautiful  lady  did  and  said  when  she  saw  the  child.  What  the  child 
told  her.  Why  did  her  face  flush  when  she  looked  into  the  bundle  ?  What 
she  did  then.  The  little  girl's  home  and  mother.  The  mother's  thoughts. 
What  relief  was  brought  to  her  ?  Who  was  the  angel,  do  you  suppose  ?  What 
was  "better  than  diamonds"  ?    What  does  the  piece  teach  ? 


LESSON  IV. 

COMPLETION  OF  THE  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

1.  It  is  Monday  morning.  We  are  in  the  first  cars  that  ever 
crossed  the  continent  of  America.  We  are  on  a  plateau,  sur- 
rounded by  dreary  mountains.  That  bold  headland  yonder  is 
the  object  at  which  thousands  of  men  have  been  looking  for 
six  years.  It  is  Promontory  Point,  on  the  very  backbone  of 
the  continent.  Engines  and  trains  from  the  East,  and  engines 
and  trains  from  the  West,  some  covered  with  flags,  stand  fa- 
cing each  other.  A  rod  or  two  between  them  has,  as  yet,  no 
ties  and  no  rails. 
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2.  One  man,  West  Evans,  who  has  furnished  the  Central 
Company  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ties,  and  who 
had  furnished  the  first  tie  put  down,  was  there  with  the  last, 
— a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  California  laurel,  which  was  duly 


', v ':  v  ■  '  hewed. 

3.  At  the  appointed  time,  the  master  spirits  of  the  two 
roads  meet.  "White  workmen  from  the  East  and  olive  China- 
men from  the  West  meet,  bearing  the  last  sleepers  and  the 
last  rails.  A  few  boards,  set  up  like  a  roof,  is  the  telegraph 
office.  A  few  tents,  bearing  the  sign  of  "  Saloon,"  or  "  Bes- 
taurant,"  compose  the  place.    A  rough  flag-staff,  with  our  dear 
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old  flag  on  it,  tells  us  we  are  yet  in  our  country,  and  the  glo- 
rious flag  is  a  witness  of  the  scene.  A  regiment  of  soldiers, 
on  their  way  to  Alaska,  are  present,  to  see  the  occasion. 
Telegraph  arrangements  have  been  made,  so  that  every  tele- 
graph in  the  land  shall  be  connected. 

4.  A  skillful  officer  has  been  detailed  by  the  government 
to  carry  the  wire  down  to  the  "  Golden  Gate,"  below  San 
Francisco,  and  attach  it  to  a  fifteen-inch  Parrott  gun,  to  see 
if  a  gun  can  be  fired  eight  hundred  miles  off.  At  the 
appointed  hour  the  last  tie  is  laid ;  the  telegraph  flashes 
through  the  country,  "  Are  you  all  ready  ? "  Back,  from 
scores  of  cities,  comes  the  echo,  "All  ready !"  Again  the  tele- 
graph says,  "  At  the  third  tap  it  will  be  done."  "  We  under- 
stand," say  the  wires. 

5.  In  Washington,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  all  the  Western 
cities,  —  in  New  York,  Boston,  even  in  Halifax,  —  in  all  the 
Pacific  cities, — people  stand  grouped  and  breathless  around  the 
telegraph  offices.  "  We  are  now  going  to  attend  prayers,  — 
hats  off ! "  say  the  wires ;  and  in  all  these  places  they  take  off 
hats,  and  listen  to  the  prayer  as  it  leaps  over  the  wires,  sen- 
tence by  sentence,  to  places  four  thousand  miles  apart. 

6.  -The  officer  at  the  fort  at  the  Golden  Gate  can  hardly 
retain  his  seat  for  excitement.  What  a  place  in  which  to 
pray !  Was  prayer  ever  offered  there  before  ?  Was  ever 
prayer  heard  by  mortal  ears  four  thousand  miles  away,  before  ? 
The  occasion  would  have  been  overwhelming,  had  we  not  felt 
that  God,  who  had  lifted  up  this  continent,  and  had  placed  us 
on  the  summit,  and  who  had  given  to  man  his  skill,  —  God, 
God  alone  is  great ! 

7.  The  Governors  of  four  States  or  Territories,  with  their 
gold  and  silver  spikes,  are  there,  —  each  golden  one  having 
nearly  four  hundred  dollars  in  it.  And  now  the  last  rail  is 
laid  and  spiked.  A  telegraph  wire  is  coiled  around  a  silver 
hammer,  and  the  President  of  the  Central  Pacific  just  taps 
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the  head  of  the  golden  spike.  That  tap  proclaimed  to  the 
country,  and  through  Europe,  that  the  work  is  done !  The 
railroads  are  wedded  into  one !  That  gentle  tap  fired  the 
big  gun  which  the  officer  was  watching  at  the  fort,  and  in- 
stantly set  all  the  bells  in  the  land  a  ringing,  and  announced 
that  the  greatest  work  ever  attempted  in  railroads  was  a  suc- 
cess. 

8.  In  three  minutes  the  telegrams  came  back  from  all  the 
cities,  — "  The  bells  are  ringing,  and  the  people  rejoicing." 
The  whole  thing  seemed  a  wild  dream.  The  telegraphing 
seemed  to  be  magic ;  and  we  could  hardly  realize  that  creat- 
ures so  small  and  feeble  as  men  had  accomplished  a  work  so 
great.  It  made  all  other  works  of  the  kind  seem  small  and 
insignificant.  This  was  May  10,  1869.  And  thus  the  mar- 
riage was  consummated,  under  the  bright  sun,  in  the  desert 
place,  and  under  the  eye  of  Promontory  Point,  —  hereafter  to 
become  historical. 

Rev.  John  Todd,  D.  D. 

WORD  ANALYSIS  AND  DEFINITIONS. 
Con'  sum  mat  ed,  completed  ;  finished. 
Pla  teau'  (pla-to  ),  an  elevated  plain. 

Prom' on  to  ry  (pro,  before;  mons,  a  mountain),  a  high  point  of 
land  or  rock  projecting  into  the  sea  ;  a  headland. 
Sleep  ers,  pieces  of  timber  laid  to  support  the  rails. 
Tel'e  gram,  a  dispatch  sent  by  telegraph. 


LESSON  V. 

WORK  AND  PLAY. 

1.  Labor  is  the  lot  of  man  and  the  law  of  his  being.  All 
men  have  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow  or  the 
toil  of  the  brain.    "  If  any  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall 
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he  eat."  All  must  work,  —  trie  school-boy  at  his  book,  the 
carpenter  at  his  bench,  the  draper  in  his  shop,  the  author  in 
his  study.    All  must  work  either  with  hand  or  with  head. 

2.  Work  is  essential  to  our  health.  It  is  the  industrious 
man,  not  the  sluggard,  that  is  hale  and  strong.  The  muscle 
which  is  seldom  strung  shrinks ;  the  joint  which  is  seldom 
moved  stiffens ;  the  limb  which  is  left  unused  grows  flaccid 
and  feeble.  And  it  is  the  same  with  the  mind.  You  must 
exercise  your  memory  and  your  judgment,  if  you  wish  these 
powers  to  be  of  use  to  you.  You  must  consult  and  obey  your 
conscience,  if  you  would  not  have  it  become  seared  and  silent. 
However  great  your  talents,  they  will  shrivel  up,  if  not  called 
out  by  exercise  and  study.  Just  as  water,  when  not  kept  run- 
ning, grows  unwholesome,  so  the  man  or  boy  who  gives  way 
to  sloth  soon  sinks  into  torpor  of  both  body  and  mind. 

3.  Before  the  fall,  work  was  a  pleasure  to  man ;  and,  by 
God's  mercy,  it  is  still  so,  when  we  go  about  it  willingly. 
When  busied  with  our  task,  time  passes  quickly,  sorrows  are 
forgotten,  and  our  feelings  are  agreeable.  We  can  not  at  the 
same  time  be  diligent  and  unhappy.  We  feel  pleasure  in  the 
very  act  of  working,  —  in  the  mere  play  and  exercise  of  our 
bodily  and  mental  powers.  And  usually,  too,  the  pleasure 
felt  while  doing  our  work  is  even  greater  than  that  of  having 
done  it.  The  sportsman  relishes  the  hunt  more  than  the 
venison. 

4.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  irksome  of  all  tasks  is  the 
task  of  doing  nothing.  The  school-boy  soon  tires  of  his  holi- 
days, and  wishes  they  were  over.  The  idle  man  often  knows 
not  what  to  do  with  himself,  and  chides  the  weary  hours  for 
the  slow  pace  at  which  they  creep  along.  No  work  is  ever 
found  to  be  the  hardest  work.  And  hence,  rather  than  be 
wholly  idle,  people  rush  into  sin  and  crime. 

5.  But  you  ask,  "  Are  we  to  be  always  at  work,  and  never 
to  play  ?    Must  we  attend  to  our  lessons  and  labors  all  the 
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day  long,  and  never  enjoy  any  pastime  with  our  companions, 
or  a  game  at  cricket,  or  a  ramble  in  the  green  fields'  ? "  By 
no  means  !  Idleness  is  forbidden,  but  not  recreation.  Indeed, 
recreation  within  due  limits  is  as  necessary  to  health  and 
happiness  as  labor,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  young,  whom 
"  all  work  and  no  play  "  would  soon  enfeeble  both  in  body  and 
mind.  And,  happily,  so  far  are  labor  and  recreation  from 
clashing,  that,  when  taken  at  proper  intervals  and  in  due  pro- 
portion, they  become  helpmates  each  of  the  other.  Previous 
work  gives  relish  to  play,  and  after  play  we  return  with  new 
zest  to  our  work. 

Analysis.  "Who  must  work.  Benefits  of  work,  —  to  the  body  ;  to  the 
mind.  .  Effects  of  sloth  and  inaction.  Pleasure  found  in  work.  The  most 
irksome  of  all  tasks.    Relation  of  recreation  to  work. 


LESSON  VI. 
LABOR'S  SONGS. 

1.  From  the  mountain  and  the  valley, 

From  the  way-side  and  the  glen, 
From  the  street  and  from  the  alley, 
Come  the  songs  of  working-men. 

2.  Where  the  fire  is  brightly  glowing, 

By  the  furnace  and  the  mold, 
Where  the  lurid  flame  is  flowing, 
Labor's  songs  are  sung  and  told. 

3.  Where  the  hammers  ply  the  quickest, 

And  the  anvil's  notes  resound, 
Where  the  sparks  are  flying  thickest, 
There  do  labor's  songs  abound. 
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4.  Where  the  husbandman  is  plowing, 

Throwing  up  the  yielding  soil, 
And  the  sower  busy  sowing 

That  which  yields  him  bread  for  toil ; 

5.  Where  the  sickle  gleams  so  brightly, 

As  the  reaper  strides  along ; 
Where  the  gleaners  follow  lightly, 
There  they  chant  the  labor  song. 

6.  Where  the  ponderous  wheels  are  rushing. 

In  the  mill  so  worn  and  old,  — 
Hark  !  the  songs  of  labor  gushing, 
As  are  crushed  the  grains  of  gold. 

7.  Thus,  from  mountain  and  from  valley, 

From  the  way-side  and  the  glen, 
From  busy  street  and  crowded  alley, 
Come  the  songs  of  working-men. 


LESSON  VII. 
ONWA11D. 

1.  Not,  my  soul,  what  thou  hast  done, 

But  what  thou  now  art  doing ; 
Not  the  course  which  thou  hast  run, 

But  that  which  thou  'rt  pursuing ; 
Not  the  prize  already  won, 

But  that  which  thou  art  wooing ; 

2.  Thy  progression,  not  thy  rest ; 

Striving,  not  attaining,  — 
Is  the  measure  and  the  test 
Of  thy  hope  remaining. 
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Not  in  gain  art  thou  so  blest 
As  in  conscious  gaining. 

3.  If  thou  to  the  Past  wilt  go, 

Of  Experience  learning, 
Faults  and  follies  it  can  show, 

Wisdom  dearly  earning ; 
But  the  path  once  trodden,  know, 

Hath  no  more  returning. 

4.  Let  not  thy  good  hope  depart, 

Sit  not  down  bewailing ; 
Eouse  thy  strength  anew,  brave  heart ! 

'Neath  despair's  assailing : 
This  will  give  thee  fairer  start, — 

Knowledge  of  thy  failing. 

5.  Yet  shall  every  rampant  wrong 

In  the  dust  be  lying ; 
Soon  thy  foes,  though  proud  and  strong, 

In  defeat  be  flying ; 
Then  shall  a  triumphant  song 

Take  the  place  of  sighing. 

/.  K.  Lombard. 


LESSON"  VIII. 

OBEY  ORDERS. 

1.  One  day  an  English  farmer,  while  at  work  in  his  fields, 
saw  a  party  of  horsemen  riding  about  his  farm.  He  had  one 
field  that  he  was  particularly  anxious  that  they  should  not 
ride  over,  as  the  crop  was  in  a  condition  to  be  greatly  injured 
by  the  tramp  of  horses.    So  he  dispatched  one  of  his  boys,  a 
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lad  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  to  the  field,  telling  him  to  shut 
the  gate,  and  to  keep  watch  over  it,  on  no  account  permitting 
any  one  to  open  it. 


2.  The  boy  went  as  he  was  bidden,  but  was  scarcely  at  his 
post  when  the  huntsmen  came  up,  and  peremptorily  ordered 
the  gate  to  be  opened.  This  the  boy  declined  to  do,  stating 
the  orders  he  had  received  and  his  determination  not  to  dis- 
obey them.  Threats  and  bribes  were  offered,  alike  in  vain, 
as  one  after  another  came  forward  as  spokesman.    The  boy, 
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however,  remained  immovable  in  his  determination  not  to 
open  the  gate. 

3.  After  a  while,  one  of  lofty  stature  and  noble  presence 
advanced,  and  said  in  commanding  tones,  "  My  boy,  do  you 
not  know  me  ?  I  am  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  —  one  not 
accustomed  to  be  disobeyed;  and  I  command  you  to  open 
that  gate,  that  I  and  my  friends  may  pass  through." 

4.  The  boy  lifted  his  cap,  and  stood  uncovered  before  the 
man  whom  all  England  delighted  to  honor;  then,  in  a  firm 
tone  of  voice,  said,  "I  am  sure  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
would  not  wish  me  to  disobey  the  orders  of  my  master,  who 
has  told  me  to  keep  this  gate  shut,  and  not  suffer  any  one 
to  pass  without  his  express  permission." 

5.  Greatly  pleased  at  this  reply,  the  sturdy  old  warrior 
lifted  his  own  hat,  and  said,  <£  I  honor  the  man  or  boy  who  is 
faithful  to  his  duty,  and  who  can  neither  be  bribed  nor  fright- 
ened into  doing  wrong.  With  an  army  of  soldiers  as  trust- 
worthy as  that,  I  could  conquer,  not  only  the  French,  but  the 
world." 

6.  Then,  handing  the  boy  a  glittering  sovereign,  the  old 
duke  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  galloped  away  with  his  com- 
pany ;  while  the  boy  ran  off  to  his  work,  shouting  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  "  Hurrah,  hurrah  !  I 've  done  what  NapoleoE 
could  not  do,  —  I 've  kept  back  the  Duke  of  Wellington ! " 

DEFINITIONS. 

Ac  cus'tomed,  used  ;  habituated. 
Dis  patched',  sent  on  a  special  errand. 
De  ter  mi  na'tion,  decision ;  resolution. 
Ex  press',  directly  stated  ;  clear  ;  plain. 
Im  mov'  a  ble,  not  to  he  moved  ;  firmly  fixed  ;  unalterable. 
Per'emp  tor  i  ly,  positively  ;  in  a  decided  manner. 
Sov'er  eign,  an  English  gold  coin,  of  the  value  of  one  pound,  or 
about  $  4.87. 

Stur'dy,  having  strength  and  firmness. 

War'rior  (wd/yur),  one  experienced  and  skillful  in  war. 
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LESSON  IX. 
THE  WHITE  GIANT. 

1.  One  afternoon,  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  boy  was 
sitting  in  his  grandmother's  kitchen,  apparently  doing  nothing 
in  particular,  but  really  holding  a  very  remarkable  conversa- 
tion with  —  whom  do  you  think  ?    A  white  giant  ! 

2.  Now,  nothing  could  be  more  unlikely  than  that  a  giant 
should  be  found  in  a  plain  little  Scotch  kitchen  not  more  than 
eight  feet  high  from  the  bare  floor  to  the  rough  rafters  above, 
especially  as  a  horseshoe  had  been  hung  by  the  chimney-side, 
and  the  old  lady's  Bible,  with  her  silver-rimmed  spectacles  on 
the  top  of  it,  lay  on  the  shelf.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a 
giant ;  and  the  only  two  eyes  in  all  Scotland  who  could  per- 
ceive him  were  gazing  intently  on  the  place  of  his  imprison- 
ment. 

3.  Was  the  giant  shut  up,  then  ?  0  yes !  and  in  his  proper 
state,  he  was  quite  invisible ;  but  when  he  did  appear  in  plain 
view,  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  very  old  man,  with  long,  white 
hair  and  beard,  which  seemed  to  enwrap  him  as  in  a  garment, 
—  a  garment  whiter  than  snow.  Hence  his  name,  the  White 
Giant. 

4.  The  way  he  made  himself  known  to  the  boy  was  very 
curious.  Sitting  by  the  fire,  James  *  had  noticed  that  the  lid 
of  the  tea-kettle  was  in  a  singular  state  of  agitation.  It  would 
rise  and  fall,  and  flutter,  up  and  down  in  a  very  excited  man- 
ner ;  and,  coming  as  he  did  of  a  race  that  had  believed  for 
centuries  in  witches  and  goblins,  and  many  other  supernatural 
creatures,  the  boy  naturally  began  to  suspect  that  some  im- 
prisoned force  or  other  was  beneath  it,  struggling  to  get  free. 

*  James  Watt,  born  at  Greenock,  in  Scotland,  January  19,  1736,  noted  for 
his  discoveries  and  inventions  in  relation  to  the  steam-engine, 
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5.  "  Who  are  you  ? "  said  he,  very  quietly ;  "  and  what  do 
you  want,  that  you  are  so  restless  and  excited  ? " 

"  Space,  freedom,  and  something  to  do ! "  cried  the  captive 
giant  from  within. 

"  Softly !  softly !  you  have  not  told  me  yet  who  you  are," 
said  James. 

6.  "No  matter  who  I  am.  I'm  pressed  down  here  into 
nothing  at  all,  and  I  am  a  great  strong  giant  that  wants  room 
to  work  and  to  be  free." 

"Well,  well!  there's  work  enough  to  be  done,"  said  James. 
"  Never  was  a  race  that  wanted  more  done  for  it.  But  what 
can  you  do  ?  " 

7.  "  Try  me  and  see.  No  one  can  do  more.  I  will  carry 
your  ships,  draw  your  carriages,  and  lift  all  your  weights.  I 
will  plow  your  fields,  sow  the  grain,  and  reap  and  thrash 
the  harvests.  I  will  hew  away  mountains  and  build  roads. 
I  will  turn  all  the  wheels  in  all  your  factories.  I  will 
weave  your  cloths,  and  print  your  books,  and  carry  them 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  In  short,  I  will  do  every  thing 
that  strength  can  do,  and  you  shall  be  the  brain  that  di- 
rects. I  will  be  the  faithful  servant  to  fulfill  all  your  com- 
mands." 

8.  "  Here 's  a  singular  treasure  to  be  found  in  an  old  copper 
tea-kettle  ! "  cried  James,  rubbing  his  eyes  to  be  sure  he  was 
not  dreaming. 

"  Only  shows  the  use  of  having  your  eyes  open,"  replied  his 
strange  companion.  "I  am  one  of  the  forces  that  were  created 
to  work  for  you ;  but  you  have  a  fancy  for  drudgery,  it  seems, 
and  prefer  to  dig  and  weave  for  yourselves." 

"  Indeed,  we  prefer  no  such  thing/'  said  James,  laughing. 
"  We  are  told  that  it  is  one  of  our  great  vices  to  require  other 
people  to  work  for  us  while  we  sit  idle." 

9.  "  That  is  very  true  when  it  is  your  brethren  that  you  are 
enslaving,"  replied  the  giant ;  "  but  you  have  not  found  out 
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half  the  servants  that  were  ordained  to  work  for  you  since 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  or  else  you  would  not  be  delving 
in  the  ditches  and  drudging  with  your  hands,  instead  of  letting 
your  brains  grow,  that  you  may  direct  us.  What  do  you  mean 
by  letting  little  children  toil  in  your  miserable  factories,  and 
become  dwarfed  in  body  and  soul,  when  here  am  I,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  giants  like  myself,  any  one  of  whom  could  do  the 
work  of  ten  thousand  of  those  and  never  feel  it,  —  and  you 
give  us  no  work  to  do  ? " 

10.  "  You  are  a  kind-hearted  old  genie,*  I  am  sure,"  said 
the  boy*  "  and,  if  I  live,  my  work  shall  be  to  introduce  you 
to  the  acquaintance  of  men.  But  tell  me  something  of  your 
history.  Where  have  you  been  all  these  years,  that  no  one 
has  found  you  out  ? " 

11.  "Where  I  am  noiv,  and  in  similar  places,  though  not 
always  so  tightly  pressed.  And,  indeed,  I  have  not  been  idle, 
though  my  appetite  for  work  has  never  been  half  supplied.  I 
am  one  of  the  elder  children  of  the  flood,  and  began  my  work 
in  the  world  before  your  race  appeared  upon  it.  Before  the 
rain  began  her  ministry,  I  arose  from  my  hidden  retreats  in 
the  earth,  and  watered  the  earliest  of  gardens.  Ever  since 
then  I  have  been  carrying  on  a  great  system  of  irrigation : 
rising  from  the  ocean  into  the  sky,  sailing  in  great  fleets  laden 
with  treasure  toward  the  mountain  sides  where  my  bounties 
have  been  bestowed ;  sinking  then,  in  a  slightly  altered  form, 
into  the  earth,  and  visiting  the  roots  of  all  the  trees  with  sup- 
plies of  food,  —  creeping  up  through  all  their  veins'  and  into 
their  broad  green  leaves,  whence  I  escape  into  the  air  again. 
You  see  T  have  had  something  to  do.  But  all  this  quiet  work 
is  only  half  enough  for  me.  Work  is  my  nature ;  so  do  not 
be  afraid  of  overtasking  me.    I  can  not  have  too  much." 

12.  "  James !    What  are  you  doing  ? "  cried  the  old  lady 

*  Genie  (je'ny),  one  of  a  class  of  fabulous  beings,  supposed  to  be  created 
of  fire,  and  capable  of  assuming,  at  pleasure,  any  form,  visible  or  invisible. 
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from  her  straight-backed  chair.  "  Here  you  have  done  noth- 
ing all  the  day  but  tilt  the  cover  of  the  kettle.  Go  to  your 
task  now,  like  a  man,  and  be  of  some  use  to  the  world." 

13.  "  Ah !  grandma,"  said  James,  "  I  have  been  doing  a 
thousand  days  work,  sitting  here  by  the  fireside." 

"  Do  not  be  fooling,  you  idle  dreamer  !  Work,  and  you  will 
thrive ;  be  lazy,  and  you  will  come  to  naught." 

14.  Nevertheless,  James's  dreams  came  to  more  use  than 
many  a  grown  man's  work,  because  he  had  the  faculty  of 
thinking  to  a  purpose ;  and,  in  the  many  talks  he  held  with 
the  friendly  old  giant,  he  learned,  one  after  another,  the  secrets 
of  his  power.  When  lessons  were  over,  the  giant  told  won- 
derful stories  to  his  young  disciple ;  and  perhaps  I  can  repeat 
one  of  them  in  a  few  words. 

15.  "  In  old  times  there  was  a  long-continued  contest 
between  the  land  and  the  sea.  At  first  the  sea  had  been  the 
monarch,  and  ruled  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.  At 
length  the  land  appeared,  claiming  a  large  part  of  his  domain; 
and  this  enraged  the  sea,  who  beat  wrathfully  with  whole 
armies  of  billows  upon  her  shore,  and  threatened  to  conquer 
back  all  that  he  had  lost. 

16.  "Presently  came  the  children  of  the  land:  first,  the 
little  grasses,  that,  tenderly  embracing  their  mother,  protected 
her  from  being  quite  carried  away  by  the  rude  invading  sea ; 
and,  at  length,  the  taller  trees, — the  great  pines  and  oaks  that 
added  greatly  to  her  beauty  and  glory. 

17.  "Then  a  new  thought  occurred  to  the  land,  and  she 
sent  out  these  her  greater  children  to  subdue  the  sea  on  his 
own  domains.  They  rode  triumphantly  over  the  billows,  and, 
aided  by  the  friendly  winds,  plied  diligently  from  place  to 
place,  increasing  everywhere  the  wealth  and  glory  of  their 
mother.  But  the  sea  arose  in  Ms  wrath,  and  often  ingulfed 
these  faithful  children  of  the  land,  or  broke  their  bones,  and 
cast  them  up  on  her  lap  in  bitter  scorn  and  defiance. 
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18.  "Then  the  land  resolved  to  take  a  more  exquisite 
revenge  than  ever  before.  And  she  called  forth  a  mighty 
spirit  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea  himself,  —  a  weird,  white, 
gigantic  genie,  who  had  been  the  eldest  child  of  the  flood. 
She  gave  him  an  armor  of  iron  scales  which  the  sea  could  not 
break,  and  upon  him  she  laid  her  spells,  and  he  went  obe- 
diently to  and  fro  at  her  bidding.  Thus  the  land  was  at  last 
triumphant,  as  organized  brain  always  will  be  over  brute 
natural  force;  and  the  children  of  men  passed  over  land  and 
sea  in  safety  toward  their  goal  of  perfect  knowledge." 

19.  "  But  part  of  that  is  prophecy,"  said  the  white  giant, 
when  he  had  finished  the  story. 

"  It  shall  be  fact  before  many  years,"  said  James.  "  And 
you,  my  good  giant,  are  the  genie  who  shall  finish  the  tale." 

20.  Soon  swift  cars  were  running  to  and  fro  the  whole 
length  of  the  kingdom,  propelled  by  the  giant's  arms.  Soon, 
too,  the  tasks  of  the  little  children  at  the  factories  were  done 
by  the  same  old  worker,  who  could  drive  a  million  spindles  at 
a  stroke  quite  as  easily  as  a  child  could  move  one ;  and  if  the 
children  were  still  employed,  it  was  only  to  keep  the  giant 
supplied  with  work  enough,  which  indeed  was  no  easy  task. 

21.  His  good  nature  was  equal  to  all  the  tasks  which  could 
be  imposed  upon  him.  If  you  have  ever  seen  his  white  beard 
rising  above  the  chimney  of  some  factory  on  a  winter  morn- 
ing, or  puffing  out  of  the  escape- valve  of  some  little  tug,  you 
may  almost  have  mistaken  him,  in  the  wavy,  graceful  lines  of 
his  white  drapery,  for  a  sunny  cloud,  —  which,  indeed,  would 
not  be  the  greatest  of  mistakes. 

22.  Before  long  the  great  ocean-going  ships  had  the  giant 
established  in  their  holds,  and  their  ponderous  wheels  moved 
by  his  iron  arms,  so  that,  independently  of  wind  or  tide,  they 
could  hold  their  course  night  and  day,  and,  like  swiftly  moving 
shuttles,  weave  the  continents  together  with  bands  of  neigh- 
borly good- will. 

"  Our  Young  Folks."  (Adapted.) 
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WORD  ANALYSIS  AND  DEFINITIONS. 

Diss  ci'ples  (disco,  /  learn),  learners  ;  followers. 
Fac'to  ry  (fact,  made;  ory,  the  place  where),  a  place  where  things 
are  made. 

In  vis'i  ble  (in,  not ;  vis,  seen  ;  ible,  may  be),  incapable  of  being  seen. 
Ir  ri  ga'  tion  (irrigate,  to  water  ;  ion,  the  act  of),  act  of  watering. 
Su  per  nat'  u  ral  (super,  above),  above  what  is  natural. 


LESSON  X. 
FULTON'S  FIRST  STEAM-BOAT. 

1.  The  history  of  the  steam-engine  is  full  of  instruction. 
The  Marquis  of  Worcester,*  early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
first  directed  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  expansive 
power  of  steam  when  used  in  a  close  vessel,  and  of  its  ca- 
pacity to  be  employed  as  a  moving  power  in  machinery.  The 
suggestion  slept  almost  without  notice,  until  about  the  year 
1698,  when  Captain  Savery,  a  man  of  superior  ingenuity,  con- 
structed an  apparatus,  for  which  he  obtained  a  patent,  to  apply 
it  to  practical  purposes.  The  invention  of  the  safety-valve  soon 
afterward  followed ;  and  that  again  was  succeeded  by  the  use 
of  a  close-fitted  piston  working  in  a  cylinder. 

2.  Still,  however,  the  engine  was  comparatively  of  little 
use,  until  Mr.  "Watt,  a  half-century  afterward,  effected  the 
grand  improvement  of  condensing  the  steam  in  a  separate 
vessel,  communicating  by  a  pipe  with  the  cylinder ;  and  Mr. 
Washbrough,  in  1778,  by  the  application  of  it  to  produce  a 

*  This  nobleman  took  part  in  the  civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and  his  Par- 
liament on  the  side  of  the  King,  and,  being  made  prisoner,  was  confined  in 
the  Tower.  It  was  during  his  captivity  that  he  made  the  observations  that 
resulted  in  his  subsequent  invention.  His  "Century  of  Inventions,"  in  which 
he  described  his  steam-engine,  was  published  in  1663.    He  died  in  1667. 
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rotary  motion,  opened  the  most  extensive  use  for  mechanical 
purposes. 

3.  It  was  in  reference  to  the  astonishing  impulse  thus  given 
to  mechanical  pursuits,  that  Dr.  Darwin,  more  than  forty 
years  ago,  broke  out  in  strains,  equally  remarkable  for  their 
poetical  enthusiasm  and  prophetic  truth,  and  predicted  the 
future  triumph  of  the  steam-engine. 

4.  "  Soon  shall  thy  arm.  unconquered  steam,  afar 

Drag  the  slow  barge,  or  drive  the  rapid  car  ; 
Or,  on  wide-waving  wings  expanded,  bear 
The  flying  chariot  through  the  fields  of  air ;  — 
Fair  crews  triumphant,  leaning  from  above, 
Shall  wave  their  fluttering  kerchiefs  as  they  move, 
Or  warrior  bands  alarm  the  gaping  crowd, 
And  armies  shrink  beneath  the  shadowy  cloud," 


5.  What  would  he  have  said,  if  he  had  but  lived  to  witness 
the  immortal  invention  of  Fulton,  which  seems  almost  to 
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move  in  the  air,  and  to  fly  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  ?  And 
yet  how  slowly  did  this  enterprise  obtain  the  public  favor ! 
I  myself  have  heard  the  illustrious  inventor  "relate,  in  an  ani- 
mated and  affecting  manner,  the  history  of  his  labors  and 
discouragements. 

6.  "  When,"  said  he,  "  I  was  building  my  first  steam-boat  * 
at  New  York,  the  project  was  viewed  by  the  public  critics 
with  indifference,  or  with  contempt,  as  a  visionary  scheme. 
My  friends,  indeed,  were  civil,  but  they  were  shy.  They  lis- 
tened with  patience  to  my  explanations,  but  with  a  settled 
cast  of  incredulity  on  their  countenances.  I  felt  the  full  force 
of  the  lamentation  of  the  poet :  — 

" '  Truths  would  you  teach,  or  save  a  sinking  land  ? 
All  fear,  none  aid  you,  and  few  understand.' 

7.  "  As  I  had  occasion  to  pass  daily  to  and  from  the  building- 
yard,  while  my  boat  was  in  progress,  I  have  often  loitered 
unknown  near  the  idle  groups  of  strangers,  gathering  in  little 
circles,  and  heard  various  inquiries  as  to  the  object  of  this  new 
vehicle.  The  language  was  uniformly  that  of  scorn,  or  sneer, 
or  ridicule.  The  loud  laugh  often  rose  at  my  expense ;  the 
dry  jest ;  the  wise  calculation  of  losses  and  expenditures ; 
the  dull  but  endless  repetition  of  the  '  Fulton  Folly.'  Never 
did  a  single  encouraging  remark,  a  bright  hope,  or  a  warm  wish 
cross  my  path.  Silence  itself  was  but  politeness  vailing  its 
doubts  or  hiding  its  reproaches. 

8.  "  At  length,  the  day  arrived  when  the  experiment  was  to 
be  put  in  operation.  To  me  it  was  a  most  trying  and  inter- 
esting occasion.  I  invited  many  friends  to  go  on  board  to 
witness  the  first  successful  trip.  Many  of  them  did  me  the 
favor  to  attend  as  a  matter  of  personal  respect ;  but  it  was 
manifest  that  they  did  it  with  reluctance,  fearing  to  be  the 

*  This  was  the  Clermont,  which  sailed  in  1807.  The  bpat  was  launched  in 
the  same  year. 
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partners  of  my  mortification,  and  not  of  my  triumph.  I  was 
well  aware  that  in  my  case  there  were  many  reasons  to  doubt 
my  own  success.  The  machinery  was  new  and  ill-made ; 
many  parts  of  it  were  constructed  by  mechanics  una.ccustomed 
to  such  work ;  and  unexpected  difficulties  might  reasonably 
be  presumed  to  present  themselves  from  other  causes. 

9.  "  The  moment  arrived  in  which  the  word  was  to  be  given 
for  the  vessel  to  move.  My  friends  were  in  groups  on  the 
deck.  There  was  anxiety  mixed  with  fear  among  them.  They 
were  silent  and  sad  and  weary.  I  read  in  their  looks  nothing 
but  disaster,  and  almost  repented  of  my  efforts.  The  signal 
was  given,  and  the  boat  moved  on  a  short  distance,  and  then 
stopped  and  became  immovable.  To  the  silence  of  the  pre- 
ceding moment  now  succeeded  murmurs  of  discontent,  and 
agitations,  and  whispers,  and  shrugs.  I  could  hear  distinctly 
repeated,  c  I  told  you  it  would  be  so,  —  It  is  a  foolish  scheme, 
—  I  wish  we  were  well  out  of  it.' 

10.  "I  elevated  myself  upon  a  platform  and  addressed  the 
assembly.  I  stated  that  I  knew  what  was  the  matter  ;  but  if 
they  would  be  quiet,  and  indulge  me  for  a  half-hour,  I  would 
either  go  on  or  abandon  the  voyage  for  that  time.  This  short 
respite  was  conceded  without  objection.  I  went  below  and 
examined  the  machinery,  and  discovered  that  the  cause  was  a 
slight  mal-adjustment  of  some  of  the  work.  In  a  short  period 
it  was  obviated.  The  boat  was  again  put  in  motion.  She 
continued  to  move  on.  All  were  still  incredulous.  None 
seemed  willing  to  trust  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses. 

11.  "  We  left  the  fair  city  of  New  York  ;  we  passed  through 
the  romantic  and  ever- varying  scenery  of  the  Highlands ;  we 
descried  the  clustering  houses  of  Albany ;  we  reached  its 
shores ;  and  then,  even  then,  when  all  seemed  achieved,  I  was 
the  victim  of  disappointment.  Imagination  superseded  the 
influence  of  fact.  It  was  then  doubted  if  it  could  be  done 
again ;  or,  if  done,  it  was  doubted  if  it  could  be  made  of  any 
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great  value."  Such  was  the  history  of  the  first  experiment, 
as  it  fell,  not  in  the  very  language  I  have  used,  but  in  its  sub- 
stance, from  the  lips  of  the  inventor. 

Judge  Story. 

Analysis.  The  history  of  the  steam-engine.  Watt's  improvement.  Wash- 
brough's  improvement.  Dr.  Darwin's  prediction.  Has  it  been  fulfilled  ?  What 
is  meant  by  the  "  flying  chariot "  ?  Fulton's  account  of  the  construction  of  his 
steam-boat.  What  was  said  of  it  while  building  ?  Account  of  the  experimental 
voyage.    What  doubts  were  entertained  subsequently  ?    Who  relates  this  ? 

WORD  ANALYSIS  AND  DEFINITIONS. 

In  ven'tion  (in,  upon  ;  vent,  come  ;  ion,  act  o/),  act  of  coming  upon  ; 
finding  out. 

In  vent'or  (or,  one  who),  one  who  invents. 

Pre  diet'  (pre,  before  ;  diet,  tell),  to  tell  before  ;  to  say  what  is  to 
happen  or  is  coming  to  pass. 

Ro'ta  ry  (rota,  a  wheel ;  ry,  pertaining  to),  pertaining  to  a  wheel  ; 
turning  like  a  wheel. 

Su'per  sede  (super,  above ;  sede,  to  sit),  to  displace,  or  set  aside. 


LESSON  XI. 
THE  BRIGHT  SIDE. 

1.  There  is  many  a  rest  in  the  road  of  life, 

If  we  only  would  stop  to  take  it, 
And  many  a  tone  from  the  better  land, 

If  the  querulous  heart  would  wake  it ! 
To  the  sunny  soul  that  is  full  of  hope, 

And  whose  beautiful  trust  ne'er  faileth, 
The  grass  is  green  and  the  flowers  are  bright, 

Though  the  wintry  storm  prevaileth. 

2.  Better  to  hope,  though  the  clouds  hang  low, 

And  to  keep  the  eyes  still  lifted ; 
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For  the  sweet  blue  sky  will  soon  peep  through, 
When  the  ominous  clouds  are  rifted ! 

There  was  never  a  night  without  a  day, 
Or  an  evening  without  a  morning ; 

And  the  darkest  hour,  as  the  proverb  goes, 
Is  the  hour  before  the  dawning. 

3.  There  is  many  a  gem  in  the  path  of  life, 

Which  we  pass  in  our  idle  pleasure, 
That  is  richer  far  than  the  jeweled  crown, 

Or  the  miser's  hoarded  treasure  : 
It  may  be  the  love  of  a  little  child, 

Or  a  mother's  prayers  to  Heaven ; 
Or  only  a  beggar's  grateful  thanks 

For  a  cup  of  water  given. 

4.  Better  to  weave  in  the  web  of  life 

A  bright  and  golden  filling, 
And  do  God's  will  with  a  ready  heart 

And  hands  that  are  swift  and  willing, 
Than  to  snap  the  delicate,  slender  threads 

Of  our  curious  lives  asunder, 
And  then  blame  Heaven  for  the  tangled  ends, 

And  sit  and  grieve  and  wonder. 


LESSON  XII. 

WE'VE  ALL  OUR  ANGEL  SIDE. 

1.  The  huge,  rough  stones  from  out  the  mine, 
Unsightly  and  unfair, 
Have  veins  of  purest  metal  hid 
Beneath  the  surface  there. 
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Few  rocks  so  bare  but  to  their  hights 

Some  tiny  moss-plant  clings ; 
And  round  the  peaks  so  desolate, 

The  sea-bird  sits  and  sings. 
Believe  me,  too,  that  rugged  souls, 

Beneath  their  rudeness,  hide 
Much  that  is  beautiful  and  good,  — 

We 've  all  our  angel  side. 

2.  In  all  there  is  an  inner  depth, 

A  far-off,  secret  way, 
Where,  through  the  windows  of  the  soul, 

God  sends  His  smiling  ray. 
In  every  human  heart  there  is 

A  faithful,  sounding  chord 
That  may  be  struck,  unknown  to  us, 

By  some  sweet,  loving  word. 
The  wayward  will  in  man  may  try 

Its  softer  thoughts  to  hide,  — 
Some  unexpected  tone  reveals 

It  has  an  angel  side. 

3.  Despised,  and  lone,  and  trodden  down, 

Dark  with  the  shades  of  sin, 
Deciphering  not  those  halo-lights 

Which  God  has  lit  within  ; 
Groping  about  in  endless  night, 

Poor,  poisoned  souls  they  are, 
Who  guess  not  what  life's  meaning  is, 

Nor  dream  of  heaven  afar. 
O  that  some  gentle  hand  of  love 

Their  stumbling  steps  would  guide, 
And  show  them  that,  amidst  it  all, 

Life  lias  its  angel  side  ! 
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4.  Brutal,  and  mean,  and  dark  enough, 

God  knows  some  natures  are ; 
But  He,  compassionate,  comes  near, 

And  shall  we  stand  afar  ? 
Our  cruse  of  oil  will  not  grow  less 

If  shared  with  hearty  hand ; 
For  words  of  peace  and  looks  of  love 

Few  natures  can  withstand. 
Love  is  the  mighty  conqueror, 

Love  is  the  beauteous  guide, 
Love,  with  her  beaming  eyes,  can  see 

We 've  all  our  angel  side. 


LESSON  XIII. 
THE  SEAL. 

1.  Seals  are  amphibious  animals,  and  are  found  in  almost 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  but  are  especially  abundant  in  the 
frozen  regions  of  the  North.  The  Arctic  species  are  very 
numerous,  and  are  applied  by  the  Esquimaux*  to  a  great 
variety  of  purposes.  They  furnish  food  for  his  table,  oil  for 
his  lamp,  clothing  for  his  person,  while  their  bones  and  skins 
supply  materials  for  the  light  boats  in  which  he  travels  across 
the  icy  seas. 

2.  The  common  seal  is  from  four  to  five  feet  long,  and  its 
weight  is  sometimes  above  two  hundred  pounds.  Its  head  is 
round,  and  in  some  positions  has  the  appearance  of  that  of  a 
dog.  The  limbs  of  the  seal  are  like  paddles.  The  arm  and 
fore-arm  of  the  anterior  limbs  are  very  short,  so  that  the  paw 

*  Esquimatix  (es'ki-rnoz),  a  people  living  in  the  northern  part  of  North 
America. 
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extends  but  little  from  the  body.  The  paw  is  made  of  what 
corresponds  to  the  finger-bones  in  man,  and  is  covered  with  a 
skin  which  stretches  between  the  fingers,  so  as  to  resemble 
the  webbed  feet  of  swimming  birds.  In  giving  the  backward 
stroke  in  swimming,  the  fingers  are  spread  out,  but  in  the 
forward  stroke  they  are  brought  together. 


3.  The  hinder  limbs  are  directed  backward,  so  as  to  look 
very  much  like  a  tail  at  the  end  of  a  tapering  body.  In 
swimming,  the  seal  uses  the  fore-paws  as  paddles ;  and  the 
hinder  ones,  with  an  up  and  down  motion,  form  both  a  scull- 
ing and  steering  oar.  On  land  or  ice  the  movements  of  the 
seal  are  very  awkward,  it  being  carried  forward  by  the  fore 
paws,  while  the  hinder  feet  are  dragged  along.  Its  body  is 
covered  with  a  glossy  fur,  closely  set  to  the  skin,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  its  swimming,  which  it  performs  with  great 
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celerity.  The  nostrils  and  the  ears  have  valves,  which  the 
animal  can  close  when  it  goes  under  water,  where  it  can,  like 
the  whale,  remain  for  some  length  of  time. 

4.  The  Esquimau  uses  various  stratagems  for  taking  these 
creatures,  which  are  by  no  means  easy  of  capture.  They  are 
usually  very  shy  and  suspicious,  even  in  places  where  man 
has  never  been  seen  by  them.  They  have  also  other  enemies, 
especially  the  great  Polar  bear ;  and  the  dread  of  this  tyrant 
of  the  icy  seas  keeps  them  ever  on  the  alert.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  watchfulness,  however,  both  bear  and  man  make 
great  havoc  among  them,  and  each  year  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  them  are  destroyed. 

5.  The  bear,  in  capturing  seals,  exhibits  a  cunning  excelled 
only  by  that  of  man  himself.  When  this  great  quadruped 
perceives  a  seal  basking  on  the  edge  of  an  ice-field,  he  does 
not  rush  directly  toward  it,  for  he  knows  that  this  would 
defeat  his  purpose ;  for,  if  seen  by  the  seal,  the  latter  would 
at  once  sink  into  the  water,  or  swim  beyond  his  reach.  To 
prevent  this,  the  bear  makes  his  approaches  under  water  by 
diving  below  the  surface,  now  and  then  cautiously  raising  his 
head  to  see  the  true  position  of  his  intended  victim.  At  last 
he  gets  close  in  to  the  edge  of  the  floe,  in  such  a  position  as 
to  cut  off  the  seal's  retreat.  A  single  spring  brings  him  on 
the  ice,  and  then  before  the  poor  seal  has  time  to  flounder  to 
the  water,  it  finds  itself  locked  in  the  deadly  embrace  of  the 
bear. 

6.  "When  a  seal  is  thus  detected  asleep  by  a  native,  he 
approaches  it  in  his  kayak,*  taking  care  to  paddle  cautiously 
and  silently  till  he  gets  between  it  and  the  open  water.  If 
he  succeeds  in  this,  he  then  easily  kills  it  with  a  club  or  spear. 
Sometimes,  however,  the'  seal  goes  to  sleep  on  the  surface  of 
the  open  water.  Then  the  approach  is  made  in  a  similar 
manner  by  the  kayak,  and  the  animal  is  struck  by  a  harpoon. 

*  Kay'  ak,  a  light  boat  made  of  seal-skin  stretched  across  a  frame. 
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But  a  single  blow  does  not  always  kill  a  seal,  especially  if  it 
be  a  large  one,  and  the  blow  has  been  ill-directed. 

7.  In  such  a  case  the  animal  would  undoubtedly  make  its 
escape  and  carry  the  harpoon  along  with  it,  —  which  would  be 
a  serious  loss  to  the  owner,  who  does  not  obtain  such  a  weapon 
without  great  difficulty.  To  prevent  this,  the  Esquimau  at- 
taches a  float  or  buoy  to  his  harpoon  by  means  of  a  cord;  and 
this  so  impedes  the  progress  of  the  seal  through  the  water, 
that  it  can  neither  dive  nor  swim  to  any  great  distance. 
Wherever  the  seal  may  go,  the  float  betrays  its  track,  and  the 
Esquimau  follows  in  his  shuttle-shaped  kayak  till  he  can 
strike  again  with  a  surer  aim. 

8.  In  winter,  when  the  sea  is  quite  covered  with  ice,  one 
might  fancy  that  the  seal  fishery  would  be  at  an  end ;  for  the 
seal  is  essentially  a  marine  animal.  But  although  it  can  exist 
on  the  ice  or  dry  land  it  can  not  subsist  there.  It  must  have 
access  to  the  water  in  order  to  procure  food,  which  consists  of 
small  fish  and  mollusca.  When  the  ice  becomes,  as  it  often 
does,  a  full  yard  in  thickness.,  extending  over  hundreds  of 
miles  of  the  sea,  how  does  the  seal  get  to  the  water  ?  and 
when  in  the  water,  how  does  the  Esquimau  get  at  the  seal  ? 
It  could  not  be  reached  at  all,  and  in  such  a  season  the  poor 
natives  would  undoubtedly  starve,  were  it  not  for  a  habit  pe- 
culiar to  this  animal,  which,  happily  for  these  people,  brings  it 
within  their  reach. 

9.  Though  the  seal  can  live  for  a  long  time  under  water  like 
a  fish,  it  must  now  and  then  come  to  the  surface  for  fresh  air. 
With  this  design,  while  the  ice  is  yet  thin  it  breaks  a  hole  in 
it,  and  this  hole  it  keeps  carefully  open  during  the  entire  win- 
ter, clearing  out  each  new  crust  as  it  forms.  No  matter  to 
what  thickness  the  ice  may  attain,  this  hole  always  forms  a 
breathing-place  for  the  seal,  and  a  passage  by  which  it  may 
reach  the  upper  surface,  and  indulge  in  its  favorite  siesta  in 
the  open  air.  Knowing  this  habit,  the  Esquimau  takes  ad- 
vantage of  it  to  make  the  seal  his  captive. 
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10.  When  the  animal  is  discovered  on  the  ice,  the  hunter 
approaches  it  with  the  greatest  stealth  and  caution.  This  is 
absolutely  necessary ;  for,  if  the  enemy  is  perceived,  or  makes 
the  slightest  noise,  the  wary  seal  flounders  rapidly  into  its  hole 
and  is  lost.  In  making  his  approaches,  therefore,  the  hunter 
uses  all  his  art.  In  order  to  conceal  himself,  he  not  only  takes 
advantage  of  every  inequality,  —  such  as  snow-drifts  and  ice- 
hillocks, —  but  he  also  practices  an  ingenious  deception  by 
dressing  himself  in  the  skin  of  a  seal  of  like  species,  giving 
his  body  the  figure  of  the  animal,  and  imitating  its  motions 
by  floundering  clumsily  over  the  ice,  and  oscillating  his  head 
from  side  to  side,  just  as  seals  are  seen  to  do.  This  deception 
often  proves  successful,  when  the  hunter  under  any  other 
shape  would  in  vain  endeavor  to  get  within  striking  distance 
of  his  prey. 

11.  When  seals  are  scarce,  and  the  supply  greatly  needed, 
the  Esquimau  often  lies  patiently  for  hours  together  on  the 
edge  of  a  seal-hole,  waiting  for  the  animal  to  come  up.  In 
order  to  give  it  time  to  get  well  out  upon  the  ice,  the  hunter 
conceals  himself  behind  a  heap  of  snow,  which  he  has  col- 
lected and  piled  up  for  the  purpose.  A  float-stick,  ingeniously 
placed  in  the  water  of  the  breathing-hole,  serves  as  a  signal  to 
tell  when  the  seal  is  mounting  through  its  trap-like  passage, 
the  motion  of  the  stick  betraying  its  ascent.  The  hunter  then 
gets  himself  into  the  right  attitude  to  strike,  and  summons  all 
his  energies  for  the  encounter. 

12.  Even  during  the  long  nights  of  winter  this  mode  of 
capturing  the  seal  is  practiced.  The  hunter,  having  discovered 
a  breathing-hole, — which  its  dark  color  enables  him  to  find, — 
proceeds  in  the  following  manner :  he  scrapes  away  the  snow 
from  around  it,  and  lifting  up  some  water  pours  it  on  the  ice, 
so  as  to  make  a  circle  of  a  darker  hue  around  the  orifice.  He 
then  makes  a  sort  of  cake  of  pure  white  snow,  and  with  this 
covers  the  hole  as  with  a  lid.    In  the  center  of  this  lid  he 
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punches  a  small  opening  with  the  shaft  end  of  his  spear,  and 
then  sits  down  and  patiently  waits  the  issue. 

13.  The  seal  ascends  unsuspiciously  as  before.  The  dark 
water,  bubbling  up  through  the  small  central  orifice,  betrays 
its  approach,  which  can  be  perceived  even  in  the  darkest 
night.  The  hunter  does  not  wait  until  it  has  climbed  out 
upon  the  ice.  Perhaps  if  he  did  so,  the  suspicious  creature 
might  detect  the  device,  and  dive  down  again.  But  it  is  not 
allowed  time  for  reflection.  Before  it  can  turn  its  unwieldy 
body,  the  heavy  spear  of  the  hunter,  struck  through  the  yield- 
ing snow,  descends  upon  its  skull,  and  kills  it  in  an  instant. 

WORD  ANALYSIS  AND  DEFINITIONS. 
An  te'ri  or  (ante,  before),  in  front. 

Ce  ler'  i  ty  (celer,  quick  ;  ity,  state  of  being),  quickness,  rapidity. 
Hill'ock  (ock,  little),  a  little  hill ;  a  mound. 
Or'  i  fice  {bY  i-fis),  an  opening  ;  an  aperture. 
Os'  oil  late,  to  move  to  and  fro  ;  to  vibrate. 

Re  flection  (re,  bach  ;  fleet,  bend;  ion,  act  of),  act  of  bending  back 
(the  mind) ;  thought. 


LESSON  XIV. 
ANECDOTE  OF  AN  ELEPHANT. 

1.  A  great  English  general,  in  one  of  his  East-Indian  cam- 
paigns, was  abruptly  made  to  halt  on  the  march  by  a  subal- 
tern's running  to  tell  him  that  a  strong  detachment  of  the 
enemy  had  been  joined  by  certain  predatory  hordes,  and  had 
taken  up  such  a  formidable  position  on  a  neighboring  hight  as 
to  defy  all  the  efforts  of  infantry  to  detach  them. 

2.  He  immediately  ordered  up  the  artillery.  The  first  gun 
sent  for  was  one  of  unusual  magnitude  and  caliber.  The  ele- 
phant attached  to  it,  being  too  hard  pressed  by  his  driver, 
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floundered  headlong  into  a  deep  morass,  and  carried  the  great 
gun  with  him.  It  had  been  as  much  as  the  poor  brute  could 
do  to  drag  it  along  the  plain ;  but  to  extricate  it  from  the  bog 
into  which  it  had  been  plunged  was  quite  beyond  his  powers. 

3.  In  this  dilemma,  the  choicest  of  the  breed  were  selected. 
Each  strained  every  nerve  to  drag  out  the  cannon,  but  without 
success.  At  last,  one  of  the  staff  said  to  the  general,  "We 
shall  never  succeed  unless    will  lend  us  his  ele- 

phant," naming  a  particular  native,  the  owner  of  an  elephant 
of  extraordinary  power,  which  was  generally  employed  as  a 
sumpter. 

'4.  The  proprietor  and  his  beast  were  instantly  sent  for. 
The  man,  reluctant  as  he  was  to  put  undue  stress  on  his 
favorite,  nevertheless,  appreciating  the  emergency,  stripped 
off  the  howdah  from  the  elephant's  back,  and  having  har- 
nessed him  to  the  gun,  signed  to  him  to  pull  it  out  of  the  bog 
into  which  it  had  sunk  at  least  two  feet  deep. 

5.  The  willing  creature  tugged  and  tugged,  but  failed  to 
move  it.  His  master,  who  had  reared  and  nourished  him, 
and  who  lived  with  him  on  terms  of  familiarity,  appealed  to 
him  by  every  name  of  endearment  he  could  think  of,  to  put 
forth  his  utmost  strength..  The  animal  at  first  showed  signs 
of  distress,  and  then  remained  passive  and  motionless,  his 
instinct  telling  him  that  the  required  task  was  beyond  his 
strength. 

6.  At  last,  however,  on  his  master's  caressing  him,  and 
appealing  to  him  as  if  he  were  a  rational  being,  saying, 
"  Come,  dear,  if  you  love  me,  pull ! "  the  fond  brute,  casting  a 
reproachful  glance  at  the  master  whom  he  so  much  loved, 
bellowed  forth  a  prodigious  cry,  as  of  remonstrance,  made 
one  more  tremendous  effort,  and  succeeded  in  dragging  the 
gun  on  to  dry  land ;  but,  at  the  next  instant,  he  dropped  dead 
at  his  master's  feet,  a  martyr  to  love  and  fidelity. 

7.  The  poor  man,  conceiving  himself  to  have  caused  the 
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death  of  his  best  friend,  under  a  sudden  and  uncontrollable 
impulse  of  grief  and  remorse,  stabbed  himself  to  the  heart, 
and  poured  forth  his  last  breath  on  the  body  of  the  faithful 
animal.  Extravagant  as  it  may  appear  to  those  who  have 
never  visited  the  East,  to  be  told  that  a  dumb  animal  could 
understand  the  significance  of  man's  language,  those  familiar 
with  the  ways  of  elephants  will  be  ready  to  yield  implicit 
credence  to  the  fact. 

Memoir  of  Charles  Mayne  Young. 
WORD  ANALYSIS  AND  DEFINITIONS. 
DI  lem'  ma,  a  difficult  or  doubtful  choice. 

Ex  traor'  di  na  ry  (extra,  beyond ),  beyond  what  is  ordinary ;  un- 
common. 

How'  dan,  a  seat  attached  to  an  elephant's  back. 
Pred'a  to  ry  (preda,  prey  or  booty),  pillaging;  plundering. 
Re  luc'tant  (re,  against;  luct,  struggle;  ant,  ing),  struggling  against; 
unwilling. 

Sub  al'  tern  (sub,  under ;  altern,  one  or  the  other  of  two),  inferior ; 
subordinate.  ^ 

Sump'  ter,  an  animal  that  carries  packs  or  burdens. 


LESSON  XV. 

THE  FOLLY  OF  DISCONTENT. 

1.  There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ba'ruch,  who  possessed 
the  treasures  of  India  and  Arabia,  to  whose  riches  there  was 
no  end ;  whose  magnificent  surroundings  ministered  to  every 
temporal  delight,  whose  amiable  wife  and  lovely  children  left 
nothing  to  be  desired ;  yet,  in  the  midst  of  all,  he  was  most 
miserable.  His  complaints  grieved  all  about  him.  He  was 
ready  to  destroy  his  own  life  to  be  rid  of  his  troubles.  Then 
he  heard  that  there  was  in  Memphis,  in  the  land  of  Miz'ra-im,* 

*  Land  of  Mizraim,  —  Egypt 
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a  great  prophet ;  and,  taking  two  camels  and  a  trusty  servant, 
with  much  treasure,  he  started  to  see  the  prophet. 

2.  In  the  desert  through  which  they  had  to  pass,  they  lost 
their  way ;  and  both  men  and  beasts  were  ready  to  perish  with 
thirst.  Then  Baruch  began  to  appreciate  the  water  that  flowed 
in  his  fountain  at  Damascus,*  and  would  have  given  a  camel's 
load  of  jewels  for  a  single  draught.  In  their  search  for  water 
the  servant  was  struck  blind ;  yet  he  faltered  not  in  his  devo- 
tion to  his  master. 

3.  Baruch  now  felt  himself  to  be  the  cause  of  the  misery 
in  his  own  house,  and  the  misery  of  his  servant,  and  bewailed 
greatly.  Then  he  cried  to  God,  saying,  "Destroy  me,  for  I 
am  not  worthy  of  the  mercy  Thou  hast  shown  me ;  and  the 
burden  of  my  sins  oppresses  my  soul  grievously."  Then  there 
was  a  noise  like  the  rushing  of  a  brook  from  the  rocks.  The 
camel  stretched  out  its  neck,  and  Baruch  hastened  to  the  place 
and  found  a  clear  and  abundant  fountain,  at  which  they  all,  both 
men  and  beasts,  slaked  their  raging  thirst.  Then  Baruch  praised 
the  Lord  for  His  wonderful  mercy  and  goodness. 

4.  "When  all  were  refreshed  by  the  fountain,  the  servant 
proposed  to  make  ready  to  pursue  the  journey.  But  Baruch 
said  he  had  found  in  the  desert  the  wisdom  he  sought  from 
the  prophet  of  Mizraim,  and  was  now  ready  to  return  home. 
Baruch's  wife  and  children  wondered  at  his  quick  return,  and 
wept  for  joy.  Then  Baruch  told  them  how  in  the  desert  he 
had  learned  humility,  and  had  been  enabled  to  see  the  grace 
of  the  All-merciful ;  and  that  he  now  returned  to  them  a  new 
man,  with  peace  in  his  heart  more  precious  than  silver  or 
gold.  Henceforth  he  walked  meekly  and  cheerfully,  helping 
the  poor,  and  doing  good  in  all  the  country. 

Krummacher. 

*  Damascus,  a  large  city  in  the  western  part  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  supposed  to 
be  the  most  ancient  city  in  the  world.  It  was  a  place  of  considerable  impor- 
tance in  the  days  of  Abraham. 
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LESSON  XVI. 

THE  EPHEMERA:  AN  EMBLEM  OF  HUMAN 
LIFE. 

1.  You  may  remember,  my  dear  friend,  that  when  we  lately 
spent  that  happy  day  in  the  delightful  garden  and  sweet  so- 
ciety of  the  Moulin  Joly,  I  stopped  a  little  in  one  of  our 
walks,  and  staid  some  time  behind  the  company.  We  had 
been  shown  numberless  skeletons  of  a  kind  of  little  fly,  called 
an  ephemera,  whose  successive  generations,  we  were  told,  were 
bred  and  expired  within  the  day. 

2.  I  happened  to  see  a  living  company  of  them  on  a  leaf, 
who  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  conversation.  You  know  I 
understand  all  the  inferior  animal  tongues.  My  too  great 
application  to  the  study  of  them  is  the  best  excuse  I  can  give 
for  the  little  progress  I  have  made  in  your  charming  language. 

3.  I  listened,  through  curiosity,  to  the  discourse  of  these 
little  creatures ;  but  as  they,  in  their  national  vivacity,  spoke 
three  or  four  together,  I  could  make  but  little  of  their  conver- 
sation. I  found,  however,  by  some  broken  expressions  that  I 
heard  now  and  then,  they  were  disputing  warmly  on  the  merit 
of  two  foreign  musicians,  —  one  a  gnat,  the  other  a  mosquito ; 
in  which  dispute  they  spent  their  time,  as  regardless  of  the 
shortness  of  life  as  if  they  had  been  sure  of  living  a  month. 

4.  Happy  people!  thought  I,  You,  are  certainly  under  a 
wise,  just,  and  mild  government,  since  you  have  no  public 
grievances  to  complain  of,  nor  any  subject  of  contention  but 
the  perfections  and  imperfections  of  foreign  music.  I  turned 
my  head  from  them  to  an  old  gray-headed  one,  who  was  single 
on  another  leaf,  and  talking  to -himself.  Being  amused  with 
his  soliloquy,  I  put  it  down  in  writing,  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
likewise  amuse  her*  to  whom  I  am  so  much  indebted  for  the 

*  Madame  Biilliant,  to  whom  the  letter  was  written.  •  -. 
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most  pleasing  of  all  amusements,  —  her  delicious  company 
and  heavenly  harmony. 

5.  "  It  was,"  said  he,  "  the  opinion  of  learned  philosophers 
of  our  race,  who  lived  and  flourished  long  before  my  time, 
that  this  vast  world,  the  Moulin  Joly,  could  not  itself  exist 
more  than  eighteen  hours ;  and  I  think  there  was  some  foun- 
dation for  that  opinion ;  since,  by  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
great  luminary  that  gives  life  to  all  nature,  and  which,  in  my 
time,  has  evidently  declined  considerably  toward  the  ocean  at 
the  end  of  our  earth,  it  must  then  finish  its  course,  be  extin- 
guished in  the  waters  that  surround  us,  and  leave  the  world 
in  cold  and  darkness,  necessarily  producing  universal  death 
and  destruction. 

6.  "  I  have  lived  seven  of  these  hours,  —  a  great  age,  being 
no  less  than  four  hundred  and  twenty  minutes  of  time.  How 
very  few  of  us  continue  so  long !  I  have  seen  generations 
born,  flourish,  and  expire.  My  present  friends  are  the  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  of  the  friends  of  my  youth,  who  are 
now,  alas !  no  more.  And  I  must  soon  follow  them ;  for,  by 
the  course  of  nature,  though  still  in  health,  I  can  not  expect  to 
live  above  seven  or  eight  minutes  longer. 

7.  "What  now  avails  all  my  toil  and  labor  in  amassing 
honey-dew  on  this  leaf,  which  I  can  not  live  to  enjoy  ?  What 
the  political  struggles  I  have  been  engaged  in  for  the  good  of 
my  compatriot  inhabitants  of  this  bush,  or  my  philosophical 
studies  for  the  benefit  of  our  race  in  general !  For,  in  politics, 
(what  can  laws  do  without  morals  ?)  our  present  race  of  ephem- 
era will,  in  the  course  of  minutes,  become  corrupt,  like  those 
of  other  and  older  bushes,  and  consequently  as  wretched. 

8.  "  And  in  philosophy,  how  small  our  progress  !  Alas  !  art 
is  long,  and  life  is  short !  My  friends  would  comfort  me  with 
the  idea  of  a  name,  they  say,  I  shall  leave  behind  me ;  and 
they  tell  me  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  nature  and  to  glory. 
But  what  will  fame  be  to  an  ephemera  who  no  longer  exists  ? 
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And  what  will  become  of  all  history  in  the  eighteenth  hour, 
when  the  world  itself,  even  the  whole  Moulin  Joly,  shall  come 
to  an  end,  and  be  buried  in  universal  ruin  ? " 

Dr.  Franklin. 

WORD  ANALYSIS  AND  DEFINITIONS. 

E  phem'e  ra  (eph,  for ;  e'me-ra,  a  day),  a  kind  of  fly  that  lives  only 
one  day.    Plural,  ephemeras. 

Ex  pire'  (ex,  out ;  pire  or  spire,  to  breathe),  to  breathe  out ;  to  die. 

Lu  mi'na  ry  (lumin,  light ;  ary,  that  which),  a  body  that  emits  light ; 
the  sun. 

Prog'ress  (pro,  forward;  gress,  to  go),  a  going  forward ;  advancement. 
So  lil'o  quy  (soli,  alone  ;  loquy,  a  talking),  a  talking  to  one's  self. 
U  ni  ver'sal,  including  or  pertaining  to  the  whole. 


LESSON  XVII. 

LITTLE  NELL  AND  THE  SEXTON. 

The  old  Sexton  soon  got  better,  and  was  about  again.  He 
was  not  able  to  work ;  but  one  day  there  was  a  grave  to  be 
made,  and  he  came  to  overlook  the  man  who  was  digging  it. 
He  was  in  a  talkative  mood ;  and  little  Nell,  at  first  standing 
by  his  side,  and  afterwards  sitting  on  the  grass  at  his  feet,  with 
her  thoughtful  face  raised  toward  him,  began  to  converse  with 
him. 

Little  Nell.  You  were  telling  me  about  your  gardening.  Do 
you  ever  plant  things  here'  ? 

Sexton.  In  the  church-yard  ?    Not  I. 

Little  Nell.  I  have  seen  some  flowers  and  little  shrubs  about; 
there  are  some  over  there,  you  see.  I  thought  they  were  of 
your  rearing ;  though,  indeed,  they  grow  but  poorly. 

Sexton.  They  grow  as  Heaven  wills ;  and  it  kindly  ordains 
that  they  never  shall  flourish  here. 

Little  Nell.  I  don't  understand  you. 
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Sexton.  Why,  this  it  is ;  they  mark  the  graves  of  those  who 
had  very  tender,  loving  friends. 

Little  Nell  {earnestly).  I  was  sure  they  did  !  I  am  very  glad 
to  know  they  do  ! 

Sexton.  Ay,  but  stay.  Look  at  them.  See  how  they  hang 
their  heads,  and  droop,  and  wither.  Do  you  guess  the  reason'  ? 

Little  Nell.  No.    What  is  the  reason  ? 

Sexton.  Because  the  memory  of  those  who  lie  below  passes 
away  so  soon.  At  first  those  loving  friends  tend  the  flowers 
morning,  noon,  and  night ;  but  they  soon  begin  to  come  less 
frequently,  —  from  once  a  week  to  once  a  month ;  then  at  long 
and  uncertain  intervals  ;  then  not  at  all.  Such  tokens  seldom 
nourish  long.  I  have  known  the  briefest  summer  flowers  out- 
live them. 

Little  Nell.  How  sad  that  is  !    I  grieve  to  hear  it. 

Sexton  {shaking  his  head).  Ah !  so  say  the  gentlefolks  who 
come  down  here  to  look  about  them;  but  I  say  otherwise. 
"It's  a  pretty  custom  you  have  in  this  part  of  the  country," 
they  say  to  me  sometimes,  "  to  plant  the  graves ;  but  it 's 
melancholy  to  see  these  things  all  withering  or  dead."  I  crave 
their  pardon,  and  tell  them  that,  as  I  take  it,  't  is  a  good  sign 
for  the  happiness  of  the  living.    And  so  it  is.    It 's  nature. 

Little  Nell  {very  seriously).  Perhaps  the  mourners  learn  to  look 
to  the  blue  sky  by  day  and  to  the  stars  by  night,  and  to  think 
that  the  dead  are  there  and  not  in  the  graves. 

Sexton  {doubtfully).  Perhaps  so.    It  may  be. 

Little  Nell  {in alow  tone, to  herself).  Whether  it  be  as  I  believe 
it  is  or  not,  I  '11  make  this  place  my  garden.  It  will  be  no 
harm,  at  least,  to  work  here  day  by  day  ;  and  pleasant  thoughts 
will  come  of  it,  I 'm  sure. 

Charles  Dickens.  {Adapted.) 

Questions.  Where  should  the  rising  inflection  he  used  in  this  piece  ?  The 
falling  inflection  ?  "Why  ?  (See  Introduction,  page  ix).  Where  is  the  move- 
ment slow  ?  Where  medium  ?  (See  page  xv).  Point  out  any  examples  of  ab- 
solute emphasis.    Of  antithetic  emphasis. 
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LESSON  XVIII. 


THE  COTTON-PLANT. 


1.  Although  cotton  was  not  generally  known  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth  until  a  much  later  period  than  the  other 
substances  used  for  clothing,  such  as  flax,  wool,  etc.,  it  is  now 
raised  in  such  abundance  as  to  afford  the  cheapest  material  for 
this  purpose.  From  its  resemblance  to  sheep's  wool,  it  was 
called  by  the  ancients  the  "  wool  of  trees " ;  and  the  term 
cotton-wool  is  still  often  employed.  The  Germans  call  it  trcc- 
wool. 

2.  The  many  varieties  of  the  cotton-plant  have  been  divided 
into  herb-cotton,  shrub-cotton,  and  iree-cotton,  according  to  the 
mode  of  growth.    Of  these,  the  most  useful  is  the  herb-cotton, 
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which  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
United  States,  in  India,  China,  and  other  warm  countries. 

3.  The  most  esteemed  variety  of  the  herb-cotton  is  that 
known  by  the  name  of  sea-island  cotton,  which  is  of  long 
staple,  its  fiber  being  much  longer  than  that  of  any  other  de- 
scription, and  of  a  fine,  silky  texture.  It  is  an  annual  plant, 
and  derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  culti- 
vated with  great  success  in  the  low  sandy  islands  which  lie 
along  the  coast  of  South  Carolina. 

4.  In  the  Southern  States  it  grows  to  the  hight  of  from  four 
to  six  feet.  Its  leaves  are  of  a  dark  green  color.  The  blos- 
som expands  into  a  pale  yellow  flower,  which  falling  off,  a 
pointed,  triangular  pod  appears.  This  gradually  increases  to 
the  size  of  a  large  hickory-nut,  and  becomes  brown  as  the 
woolly  fruit  ripens.  The  expansion  of  the  wool  then  causes 
the  pod  to  burst,  when  there  appears  a  ball  of  snowy  white  or 
yellowish  down  adhering  to  the  seeds.  The  appearance  of  a 
cotton-field  while  the  pods  are  progressively  opening  is  highly 
interesting,  the  fine,  dark  green  of  the  leaf  contrasting  beauti- 
fully with  the  brilliant  white  of  the  cotton  suspended  from 
the  pods,  and  floating  to  and  fro  at  the  bidding  of  the  wind. 

5.  Shrub-cotton  grows  in  most  countries  where  the  annual 
herb-cotton  is  found.  In  the  West  Indies,  its  duration  is  about 
two  or  three  years ;  in  India,  Egypt,  and  some  other  places,  it 
lasts  from  six  to  ten  years.  In  the  hottest  countries  it  is  per- 
ennial, and  furnishes  two  crops  a  year.  In  cooler  climates  it 
is  annual.  In  appearance  it  is  much  like  a  currant-bush. 
Tree-cotton  grows  in  India,  China,  Egypt,  and  in  the  interior 
and  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  some  parts  of 
America.    It  attains  a  hight  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet. 

6.  Great  care  is  bestowed,  in  the  Southern  States,  upon  the 
cultivation  of  the  cotton-plant.  The  ground  is  thrown  up  by 
the  plow  into  beds  five  or  six  feet  apart ;  and  in  these  the 
seed  is  sown,  in  March,  April,  or  May,  according  to  the  season. 
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When  the  plants  are  four  or  five  inches  high,  the  weakest  are 
pulled  up,  and  the  remainder  left  to  grow  in  single  stalks 
fifteen  or  twenty  inches  apart. 

7.  Good  cotton  can  not  be  produced  without  constant  care 
and  attention  up  to  the  time  of  flowering.  In  India  the 
mode  of  cultivation  is  very  slovenly,  and  little  or  no  care  is 
bestowed  on  the  plant ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the 
product  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

8.  The  operation  of  gathering  the  cotton  requires  much 
care.  The  gatherers,  consisting  chiefly  of  women  and  young 
people,  go  into  the  field  with  baskets  or  bags  suspended  from 
their  shoulders  for  the  reception  of  such  portions  of  the  wool 
as  they  find  sufficiently  ripe.  The  usual  method  is  to  take 
away  the  seeds  and  cotton,  leaving  the  empty  husks. 

9.  The  gathering  is  always  performed  in  fine  weather,  after 
the  morning  dew  has  disappeared,  as  any  moisture  would  make 
the  cotton  moldy,  and  cause  the  oil  of  the  seed  to  spread  over 
the  wool.  The  cotton  is  more  completely  dried  by  exposure 
during  several  days  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  of  stoves,  on  a 
platform  of  tiles  or  wood,  whereby  the  seeds  are  afterwards 
more  easily  separated.  As  the  cotton  does  not  all  ripen  at 
the  same  time,  the  gatherers  have  to  go  over  the  same  planta- 
tion many  times.  If  it  is  not  gathered  soon  after  the  pods 
have  burst,  the  heat  of  the  sun  injures  its  color,  or  it  may  be 
blown  away  by  the  wind,  or  spoiled  by  the  rain  or  dew. 

10.  The  progress  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  England  and 
the  United  States  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  age ;  and  the 
vast  amount  of  capital  and  labor  now  employed  in  it  leads  us 
naturally  to  rank  the  cotton-plant  among  the  most  valuable 
and  important  vegetable  substances  with  which  the  earth  is  so 
bountifully  furnished  by  the  beneficent  Creator. 

WORD  ANALYSIS  AND  DEFINITIONS. 

Ad  here'  (ad,  to  ;  here,  to  stick),  to  cleave  to  ;  to  be  attached  to. 
An'nu  al  (annu,  a  year;  al,  relating  to),  yearly. 
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Bountiful  ly,  plentifully;  abundantly. 
Be  lief  i  cent  (bene,  good;  fieent,  doing),  doing  good  ;  kind. 
Man  u  fact'ure  (manu,  a  hand;  facture,  making),  making  by  hand 
Per  en'ni  al  (per,  through ;  enni  [used  for  anni],  years),  lasting  from 
year  to  year. 

Staple,  the  thread  of  wool,  cotton,  or  flax. 

Texture  (text,  to  weave ;  ure,  that  which  is),  that  which  is  woven ;  a 
web. 


LESSON  XIX. 
THE  INVENTION  OF  THE  COTTON-GIN. 

1.  Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it 
seemed  that  the  limit  of  American  cotton  cultivation  had 
been  fully  reached,  an  event  occurred  which  speedily  revolu- 
tionized the  industry  of  our  slaveholding  States,  and  the  com- 
merce and  manufactures  of  the  world.  This  was  the  inven- 
tion of  the  cotton-gin  by  Eli  Whitney. 

2.  Mr.  Whitney  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1792,  and 
directly  engaged  with  a  Mr.  B.,  from  Georgia,  to  proceed  to 
that  State  and  reside  in  his  employer's  family  as  a  private 
teacher.  On  his  way  thither,  he  had  as  a  traveling  companion 
Mrs.  Greene,  widow  of  the  eminent  ."Revolutionary  general, 
Nathaniel  Greene,  who  was  returning  with  her  children  to 
Savannah  after  spending  the  summer  at  the  North.  His 
health  being  infirm  on  his  arrival  at  Savannah,  Mrs.  Greene 
kindly  invited  him  to  the  hospitalities  of  her  residence  until 
he  should  become  fully  restored.  Short  of  money  and  in  a 
land  of  strangers,  lie  was  now  coolly  informed  by  his  employer 
that  his  services  were  not  required,  he  (Mr.  B.)  having  em- 
ployed another  teacher  in  his  stead  ! 

3.  Mrs.  Greene  hereupon  urged  him  to  make  her  house  his 
home  so  long  as  that  should  be  desirable,  and  pursue  under  hei 
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roof  the  study  of  the  law,  which  he  then  contemplated.  He 
gratefully  accepted  the  offer,  and  commenced  the  study  accord- 
ingly. Mrs.  Greene  happened  to  be  engaged  in  embroidering 
on  a  peculiar  frame  known  as  a  tambour.  It  was  badly  con- 
structed, so  that  it?  injured  the  fabric  while  it  impeded  its  pro- 
duction. Mr.  Whitney  eagerly  volunteered  to  make  her  a 
better  one,  and  did  so  on  a  plan  wholly  new,  to  her  great 
delight  and  that  of  her  children. 

4.  A  large  party  of  Georgians,  from  Augusta  and  the  plan- 
tations above,  soon  after  paid  Mrs.  Greene  a  visit,  several  of 
them  being  officers  who  had  served  under  her  husband  in  the 
Eevolutionary  War.  Among  the  topics  discussed  by  them 
around  her  fireside  was  the  depressed  state  of  agriculture,  and 
the  impossibility  of  profitably  extending  the  culture  of  the 
green-seed  cotton,  because  of  the  trouble  and  expense  incurred 
in  separating  the  seed  from  the  fiber.  These  representations 
impelled  Mrs.  Greene  to  say :  "  Gentlemen,  apply  to  my  young 
friend,  Mr.  Whitney ;  he  can  make  anything." 

5.  She  thereupon  took  them  into  an  adjacent  room,  where 
she  showed  them  her  tambour-frame  and  several  ingenious  toys 
which  Mr.  Whitney  had  made  for  the  gratification  of  the  chil- 
dren. She  then  introduced  them  to  Whitney  himself,  extolling 
his  genius  and  commending  him  to  their  confidence  and  friend- 
ship. In  the  conversation  which  ensued,  he  observed  that  he 
had  never  seen  cotton  nor  cotton-seed  in  his  life.  He  prom- 
ised nothing,  and  gave  but  little  encouragement,  but  immedi- 
ately went  to  work. 

6.  No  cotton  in  the  seed  being  at  hand,  he  went  to  Savan- 
nah,-and  searched  there  among  warehouses  and  boats  until  he 
found  a  small  parcel.  This  he  carried  home  and  secluded  with 
himself  in  a  basement  room,  where  he  set  himself  to  work  to 
devise  and  construct  the  implement  required.  Tools  being  few 
and  rude,  he  was  constrained  to  make  better,  drawing  his  own 
wire,  because  none  could  at  that  time  be  bought  in  the  city. 
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7.  Mrs.  Greene  and  her  next  friend,  Mr.  Miller,  whom  she 
afterward  married,  were  the  only  persons  beside  himself  who 
were  allowed  to  enter  his  workshop,  —  in  fact,  the  only  ones 
who  clearly  knew  what  he  was  about.  His  mysterious  ham- 
mering and  tinkering  in  that  solitary  cell  were  subjects  of 
great  curiosity,  marvel,  and  ridicule  among  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  But  he  did  not  intertere  with  their 
merriment,  nor  allow  them  to  interfere  with  his  enterprise; 
and,  before  the  close  of  the  winter,  his  machine  was  so  nearly 
completed  that  its  success  was  no  longer  doubtful. 

8.  Mrs.  Greene,  too  eager  to  realize  and  enjoy  her  friend's 
triumph,  in  view  of  the  existing  stagnation  of  Georgian  in- 
dustry, invited  an  assemblage  at  her  house  of  leading  gentle- 
men from  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  on  the  first  day  after 
their  meeting,  conducted  them  to  a  temporary  building  erected 
for  the  machine,  in  which  they  saw  with  astonishment  and  de- 
light that  one  man,  with  Whitney's  invention,  could  separate 
more  cotton  from  the  seed  in  a  single  day  than  he  could  with- 
out it  by  the  labor  of  months. 

9.  Eeports  of  the  nature  and  value  of  "Whitney's  invention 
were  widely  and  rapidly  circulated,  creating  intense  excite- 
ment. Multitudes  hastened  from  all  quarters  to  see  his  orig- 
inal machine ;  but,  no  patent  having  yet  been  secured,  it  was 
deemed  unsafe  to  gratify  their  curiosity ;  so  they  broke  open 
the  building  by  night,  and  carried  off  the  wonderful  prize. 
Before  he  could  complete  his  model  and  secure  his  patent,  a 
number  of  imitations  had  been  made  and  set  to  work,  deviat- 
ing in  some  respects  from  the  original,  in  the  hope  of  thus 
evading  all  penalty. 

10.  Mr.  Whitney's  patent  expired  in  1808,  leaving  him  a 
poorer  man,  doubtless,  than  lie  would  have  been  if  he  had 
never  listened  to  the  suggestions  of  his  friend,  Mrs.  Greene, 
and  undertaken  the  invention  of  a  machine,  by  means  of  which 
the  annual  production  of  cotton  in  the  Southern  States  has 
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been  augmented  from  some  five  or  ten  thousand  bales  in  1793, 
to  over  five  millions  of  bales,  or  one  million  tons,  in  1859  ;  this 
amount  being  at  least  three-fourths  in  weight,  and  seven-eighths 
in  value,  of  all  the  cotton  produced  on  the  globe.  To  say  that 
this  invention  was  worth  one  thousand  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  Southern  States  of  this  country,  is  to  place  a  very  moder- 
ate estimate  on  its  value. 

Horace  Oreeley. 

WORD  ANALYSIS  AND  DEFINITIONS. 

Ad  ja'cent  (ad,  near;  jacent,  lying),  lying  near;  adjoining. 

Ag  ri  cult'ure  (agri,  ground ;  culture,  improving  by  care  and  labor), 
cultivating  the  ground  ;  tillage. 

Im  pede'  (im,  against ;  pede,  the  feet),  to  hinder. 

In  tro  duce'  (intro,  within ;  duce,  to  bring),  to  bring  into  notice. 

Se  elude'  (se,  apart;  elude,  to  shut),  to  shut  up  apart  from  others. 

Stag  na'tion,  ceasing  to  flow  ;  state  of  being  motionless. 

Tam'bour,  a  small  circular  frame  on  which  to  work  embroidery. 

Vol  un  teer'  (volunt,  the  will ;  eer,  one  who),  one  who  does  anything 
of  his  own  will ;  one  who  offers. 


LESSON  XX. 

ENERGY  OF  CHARACTER. 

1.  "It  is  impossible/"  said  one  of  Napoleon's  staff-officers, 
in  reply  to  his  great  commander's  description  of  a  plan  for 
some  daring  enterprise.  "Impossible!"  cried  the  emperor, 
with  indignation  frowning  on  his  brow,  "Impossible  is  the  ad- 
jective of  fools  ! "  This  may  be  an  apocryphal  anecdote  of  the 
imperial  conqueror ;  but  it  is,  at  least,  characteristic  of  him. 
Every  young  man  who  hopes  to  stand  triumphant  at  the  goal 
of  life,  must  possess  a  measure  of  -this  energy  proportionate 
to  the  exigencies  of  his  condition. 
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2.  Energy  is  force  of  character,  —  inward  power.  It  im- 
parts such  a  concentration  of  the  will,  upon  the  realization  of 
an  idea,  as  enables  the  individual  to  march  unawed  over  the 
most  gigantic  barriers,  or  to  crush  every  opposing  force  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  its  triumph.  Energy  knows  of  nothing 
but  success ;  it  never  yields  its  purpose. 

3.  Longfellow's  "  Excelsior "  is  a  beautiful  embodiment  of 
the  idea  of  energy.  Its  hero  is  a  young  man  seeking  genuine 
excellence ;  proving  himself  superior  to  the  love  of  ease,  the 
blandishments  of  passion,  and  the  sternest  outward  difficulties. 
You  behold  him  ascending  the  rugged  steeps  of  the  upper 
Alps  at  the  dangerous  hour  of  twilight.  In  his  hand  he  bears 
a  banner,  whose  strange  device,  "  Excelsior,"  is  the  visible  ex- 
pression of  his  noble  purpose  to  attain  the  hight  of  human 
excellence. 

4.  His  brow  is  sad ;  his  eyes  are  gleaming  with  the  light  of 
lofty  thought ;  his  step  is  firm  and  elastic ;  while  his  deep, 
earnest  cry,  "  Excelsior  ! "  rings  with  startling  effect  among 
the  surrounding  crags  and  glaciers.  Ease,  in  the  form  of  an 
enchanting  cottage  with  its  cheerful  fireside,  invites  him  to 
relax  his  effort.  Danger  frowns  upon  him  from  the  brow  of 
the  awful  avalanche,  and  from  the  "pine-tree's  withered 
branch."  Caution,  in  the  person  of  an  aged  Alpine  peasant, 
shouts  in  his  ear  and  bids  him  beware ;  while  Love,  in  the 
form  of  a  gentle  maiden  with  bewitching  voice,  wooes  him 
to  her  quiet  bowers. 

5.  But  vain  are  the  seductions  of  love,  the  voice  of  fear,  or 
the  aspects  of  danger.  Eegardless  of  each  and  of  all,  ani- 
mated by  his  sublime  aims,  intent  on  success,  he  only  grasps 
his  mysterious  banner  more  firmly,  and  bounds  with  swifter 
step  along  the  dangerous  steep.  Through  falling  snows,  along- 
unseen  paths,  amid  intense  darkness,  beside  the  most  horrible 
chasms,  he  pursues  his  way,  cheering  his  spirit,  and  startling 
the  ear  of  night  with  his  battle-cry,  "  Excelsior  ! " 
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6.  Thus,  you  see  that  energy  is  the  soul  of  every  great  enter- 
prise ;  while  enervation  only  enfeebles  the  spirit,  and  dooms 
the  man  to  obscurity  and  ill-success.  Should  any  young  man 
desire  a  confirmation  of  these  ideas,  let  him  carefully  study 
the  history  of  every  man  who  has  written  his  name  on  the 
walls  of  the  Temple  of  Fame.  Let  him  view  such  minds  in 
their  progress  toward  greatness.  He  will  see  them  rising,  step 
by  step,  in  the  face  of  stubborn  difficulties,  which  gave  way 
before  them  only  because  their  courage  would  not  be  daunted, 
nor  their  energy  wearied.  He  will  find  no  exception  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 

7.  Supine,  powerless  souls  have  always  fainted  before  hos- 
tile circumstances,  and  sunk  beneath  their  opportunities ; 
while  men  of  power  have  wrestled  with  sublime  vigor,  against 
all  opposing  men  and  things,  and  succeeded  in  their  noble 

efforts.  BECAUSE  THEY  WOULD  NOT  BE  DEFEATED. 

WORD  ANALYSIS  AND  DEFINITIONS. 

A  noe'ry  phal  (apocrypha,  things  hidden  or  spurious;  al,  pertaining 
to),  false  ;  fictitious. 

Av'a  lanche  (-lansh),  a  fall  of  ice  and  snow  from  the  mountain. 

Blan'dish  merit,  an  artful  endearment. 

En  er  va'tion,  act  of  enervating,  or  weakening. 

Ex  cel'si  or,  a  Latin  word  meaning  higher. 

Ex'i  gen  cies,  pressing  wants  ;  urgent  occasions. 

Glacier  (glaseer),  an  immense  mass  of  snow  and  ice  moving  slowly 
down  mountain  slopes. 


LESSON  XXI. 

SELF-MADE  MEN. 

1.  One  of  the  most  common  excuses  which  young  men  make 
for  not  trying  to  improve  their  talents,  is,  that  they  are  poor, 
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and  have  no  means  of  acquiring  an  education,  and  no  rich  or 
influential  friends  to  assist  them  in  life. 

2.  Young  man !  you  need  no  assistance.  It  would  hinder 
rather  than  facilitate  your  progress.  If  you  have  the  will  and 
resolution  which  you  ought  to  possess,  and  that  manly  self- 
reliance  which  is  indispensable  to  success  in  every  department 
of  life,  you  have  all  the  assistance  you  need.  With  these  you 
may  overcome  every  obstacle,  and  attain  to  eminence  in  any 
position  which  you  may  be  called  to  fill. 

3.  Let  any  young  man  select  from  his  acquaintance  a  num- 
ber of  the  most  prominent  men  of  any  profession,  —  men  who 
are  distinguished  for  talents,  or  public  usefulness,  —  and  he  will 
find  that  they  are  all,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  men  who 
began  the  world  without  a  dollar.  Look  into  the  public 
councils  of  the  nation ;  and  who  are  they  that  take  the  lead  in 
all  its  controlling  interests  ?  They  are  men  who  began  the 
world  with  nothing,  and  have  made  their  own  fortunes. 

4.  The  rule  is  universal.  It  pervades  our  courts,  both  State 
and  Federal,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  It  is  true  of  all 
the  professions.  It  is  so  now ;  it  has  ever  been  so  since  we  be- 
came a  nation  ;  and  it  will  be  so  while  our  present  institutions 
continue.  And  the  history  of  the  prominent  men  of  this 
country  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  history  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  all  other  countries. 

5.  A  young  man  must  be  thrown  upon  his  own  resources*, 
in  order  to  bring  out  his  capabilities.  The  struggle  which  is 
to  result  in  eminence  is  too  arduous,  and  must  be  continued 
too  long,  to  be  encountered  and  maintained  voluntarily.  It 
must  be  a  struggle,  as  it  were,  for  life  itself.  He  who  has  a 
fortune  to  fall  back  upon  will  soon  slacken  his  efforts,  and 
finally  retire  from  the  contest. 

6.  It  is,  therefore,  a  question,  whether  it  is  desirable  that  a 
parent  should  leave  his  son  any  property  at  all,  if  he  desires 
him  to  rise  to  eminence  in  any  department  of  life.    Said  an 
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eminent  jurist  to  a  young  man  of  fortune,  who  wished  to  enter 
upon  the  study  of  the  law,  "  You  will  have  a  large  fortune,  and 
I  am  sorry  for  it,  as  it  will  be  the  means  of  spoiling  a  good 
lawyer." 

WORD  ANALYSIS  AND  DEFINITIONS. 
Ar'du  ous,  laborious  ;  difficult. 

Fa  eil'i  tate  (facilit,  easy  ;  ate,  to  make),  to  make  easy ;  to  aid. 
In  dis  pens'a  ble,  not  to  be  dispensed  with. 

Jur'ist  (jur,  law ;  ist,  one  who),  a  man  who  professes  the  science  of 
law. 

Ob'sta  cle  (ob,  against,  or  in  the  way;  stacle,  that  which  stands), 
something  in  the  way  ;  a  hindrance. 


LESSON  XXIL 
CARVING  A  NAME. 

1.  I  wrote  my  name  upon  the  sand, 

And  trusted  it  would  stand  for  aye ; 
But  soon,  alas  !  the  refluent  sea 
Had  washed  my  feeble  lines  away. 

2.  I  carved  my  name  upon  the  wood, 

And,  after  years,  returned  again ; 
I  missed  the  shadow  of  the  tree 

That  stretched  of  old  upon  the  plain. 

3.  To  solid  marble  next  my  name 

I  gave  as  a  perpetual  trust ; 
An  earthquake  rent  it  to  its  base, 
And  now  it  lies  o'erlaid  with  dust. 

4.  All  these  have  failed.    In  wiser  mood 

I  turn  and  ask  myself,  "  What  then  ? 
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If  I  would  have  my  name  endure, 
I'll  write  it  on  the  hearts  of  men, 

5.  "  In  characters  of  living  light, 

From  kindly  words  and  actions  wrought ; 
And  these,  beyond  the  reach  of  Time, 
Shall  live  immortal  as  my  thought." 

Horatio  Algei. 

WORD  ANALYSIS  AND  DEFINITIONS. 

Im  mor'tal  (im,  not ;  mort,  death  ;  al,  subject  to),  not  subject  to  death  , 
undying. 

Ref  lu  ent  (re,  back  ;  flu,  to  fmv  ;  ent,  ing),  flowing  back  ;  ebbing. 


LESSON  XXIIL 
WHAT  IS  LIFE? 

1.  "  What  is  Life  ?  "  I  asked  of  a  wanton  child, 

As  he  chased  a  butterfly ; 
And  his  laugh  gushed  out  all  joyous  and  wild, 

As  the  insect  flitted  by. 
"  What  is  Life  ? "  I  asked  ;  "  0,  tell  me,  I  pray  ! " 
His  echoes  rang  merrily,  "  Life  is  Play  ! " 

2.  "  What  is  Life  ?  "  I  asked  of  the  maiden  fair, 

And  I  watched  her  glowing  cheek, 
As  the  blushes  deepened  and  softened  there, 

And  the  dimples  played  "  hide  and  seek." 
"  What  is  Life?  Can  you  tell  me  its  fullest  measure  ?  " 
She  smiling  answered,  "  Life  is  Pleasure  ! " 

3.  "  What  is  Life  1 "  I  asked  of  a  soldier  brave, 

As  he  grasped  the  hilt  of  his  sword  ;  • 
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He  planted  his  foot  on  a  foeman's  grave, 

And  looked  "  creation's  lord." 
"  What  is  Life  ?  "  T  queried  ;  "  0,  tell  me  its  story  ! " 
His  brow  grew  bright  as  he  answered,  "  Glory  ! " 

4.  "  What  is  Life  ?  "  I  asked  a  mother  proud, 

As  she  bent  o'er  her  babe  asleep, 
With  a  low,  hushed  tone,  lest  a  thought  aloud 

Might  waken  its  slumber  deep. 
Her  smile  turned  grave,  though  wondrous  in  beauty, 
As  she  made  reply,  "  Life'  ?  —  Life  is  Duty  ! " 

5.  I  turned  to  the  father,  who  stood  near  by, 

And  gazed  on  his  wife  with  pride ; 
Then  a  tear  of  joy  shone  bright  in  his  eye, 

For  the  treasure  that  lay  at  her  side. 
I  listened  well  for  the  tale  that  should  come : 
"  My  life  ? "  he  cried ;  "  my  life  is  Home  !  " 

6.  "  What  is  Life  ? "  I  asked  of  the  statesman  grand, 

The  idol  of  the  hour ; 
The  fate  of  a  nation  was  in  his  hand, 

His  word  was  the  breath  of  power. 
He,  sickening,  turned  from  the  world's  caress ; 
"  'T  is  a  bubble  ! "  he  cried,  —  " 't  is  Emptiness  ! " 

7.  I  turned  and  asked  my  inner  heart 

What  story  it  could  unfold ; 
It  bounded  quick  in  its  pulses'  start, 

As  the  record  it  unrolled. 
I  read  on  the  page,  "  Love,  .Hope,  Joy,  Strife,  — 
What  the  heart  would  make  it,  —  such  is  Life  ! " 

Miss  S.  A.  Brock. 
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LESSON  XXIV. 
THE  CAPTURE  OF  TICONDEROGA. 

1.  To  hold  the  city  of  New  York,  its  harbor,  and  the  river 
Hudson,  and,  by  means  of  the  fortresses  on  the  lakes,  to  keep 
open  a  free  communication  with  Canada,  was  the  scheme  by 
which  it  was  hoped  to  insulate  and  reduce  New  England.  On 
Saturday,  the  29th  of  April,  1775,  Samuel  Adams  and  John 
Hancock,  as  they  passed  through  Hartford,  had  secretly  met 
the  Governor  and  Council  of  Connecticut,  to  promote  the  sur- 
prise and  capture  of  Ticonderoga,  which  had  been  planned  by 
the  Green  Mountain  Boys. 

2.  Ethan  Allen  was  encouraged  by  an  express  messenger  to 
hold  his  forces  in  readiness,  and  the  necessary  funds  were  fur- 
nished from  the  treasury  of  Connecticut.  Sixteen  men  of  that 
colony,  leaving  Salisbury,  were  joined  in  Massachusetts  by  John 
Brown,  (who  had  first  proposed  the  enterprise  in  a  letter  from 
Montreal,)  by  Colonel  James  Easton,  and  by  about  fifty  vol- 
unteers from  Berkshire. 

3.  At  Bennington  they  found  Ethan  Allen,  who  was  cer- 
tainly "  the  proper  man  to  head  his  own  people."  Bepairing 
to  the  north,  he  sent  the  alarm  through  the  hills  of  Vermont ; 
and  on  Sunday,  the  7th  of  May,  about  one  hundred  Green 
Mountain  Boys  and  nearly  fifty  soldiers  from  Massachusetts, 
under  the  command  of  Easton,  rallied  at  Castleton.  Just  then 
arrived  Benedict  Arnold,  with  only  one  attendant.  He  brought 
a  commission  from  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Safety, 
which  was  disregarded;  and  the  men  unanimously  elected 
Ethan  Allen  their  chief. 

4.  On  the  8th  of  May  the  party  began  the  march ;  late  on 
the  9th  they  arrived  at  Orwell.  With  the  utmost  difficulty 
a  few  boats  were  collected;  and  eighty-three  men,  crossing 
the  lake  with  Allen,  landed  near  the  garrison.     The  boats 
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were  sent  back  for  Seth  "Warner  and  the  rear-guard;  but 
if  they  were  to  be  waited  for,  there  could  be  no  surprise. 
The  men  were,  therefore,  at  once  drawn  up  in  three  ranks* 
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and  as  the  first  beams  of  morning  broke  upon  the  moun- 
tain-peaks, Allen  addressed  them :  "  Friends  and  fellow-sol- 
diers, we  must  this  morning  quit  our  pretensions  to  valor, 
or  possess  ourselves  of  this  fortress;  and  inasmuch  as  it  is 
a  desperate  attempt,  I  do  not  urge  it  on,  contrary  to  your 
will.  You  that  will  undertake  voluntarily,  poise  your  fire- 
locks." 

5.  At  the  word,  every  firelock  was  poised.  "  Face  to  the 
right ! "  cried  Allen ;  and,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  center  file,  Arnold  keeping  emulously  at  his  side,  he 
marched  to  the  gate.  It  was  shut,  but  the  wicket  was 
open.  The  sentry  snapped  a  fusee  at  him.  The  Americans 
rushed  into  the  fort,  darted  upon  the  guards,  and,  raising 
the  Indian  war-whoop,  such  as  had  not  been  heard  there 
since  the  days  of  Montcalm,  formed  on  the  parade  in  a 
hollow  square. 

6.  One  of  the  sentries,  after  wounding  an  officer,  and  being 
slightly  wounded  himself,  cried  out  for  quarter,  and  showed 
the  way  to  the  apartment  of  the  commanding  officer.  "  Come 
forth  instantly,  or  I  will  sacrifice  the  whole  garrison  ! "  cried 
Ethan  Allen,  as  he  reached  the  door.  At  this,  Delaplace,  the 
commander,  came  out  undressed,  with  his  breeches  in  his 
hand.  "  Deliver  to  me  the  fort  instantly,"  said  Allen.  "  By 
what  authority  ? "  asked  Delaplace.  "  In  the  name  of  the 
great  Jehovah,  and  the  Continental  Congress ! "  answered 
Allen. 

7.  Delaplace  began  to  speak  again,  but  was  peremptorily 
interrupted ;  and,  at  sight  of  Allen's  drawn  sword  near  his 
head,  he  gave  up  the  garrison,  ordering  his  men  to  be  paraded 
without  arms.  Thus  was  Ticonderoga  taken  in  the  gray  of 
the  morning  of  the  10th  of  May.  What  cost  the  British 
nation  eight  millions  sterling,  a  succession  of  campaigns,  and 
many  lives,  was  won  in  ten  minutes  by  a  few  undisciplined 
men,  without  the  loss  of  life  or  limb. 
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8.  The  Americans  gained  with  the  fortress  nearly  fifty  pris- 
oners, more  than  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  one  thirteen-inch 
mortar,  and  a  number  of  swivels,  stores,  and  small  arms.  To 
a  detachment  under  Seth  Warner,  Crown  Point,*  with  its  gar- 
rison of  twelve  men,  surrendered  upon  the  first"  summons. 
Another  party  succeeded  in  making  a  prisoner  of  Skeene,  "a 
dangerous  British  agent,  and  in  getting  possession  of  Skeenes- 
borough. 

9.  Messengers  carried  to  the  Continental  Congress  news  of 
the  great  acquisition  which  inaugurated  the  day  of  its  assem- 
bling. "  A  war  has  begun,"  wrote  Joseph  Warren  f  from  the 
Massachusetts  Congress ;  "  but  I  hope,  after  a  full  conviction 
both  of  our  ability  and  resolution  to  maintain  our  rights,  Brit- 
ain will  act  with  necessary  wisdom.  This  I  most  heartily 
wish,  as  I  feel  a  warm  affection  still  for  the  parent  State."  ' 

Bancroft. 

Analysis.  Plan  to  insulate  and  reduce  New  England.  Who  were  engaged 
in  the  enterprise  to  capture  Fort  Ticonderoga  ?  Who  was  associated  with 
Ethan  Allen  ?  What  took  place  on  the  8  th  of  May  ?  Address  of  Allen  to 
his  men.  His  words  to  Delaplace.  How  Delaplace  was  compelled  to  surren- 
der. What  was  gained  by  the  capture  of  the  fort?  Announcement  of  it. to 
the  Continental  Congress.    Words  of  Joseph  Warren. 

WORD  ANALYSIS  AND  DEFINITIONS. 
Fu  see'  (fu-ze),  a  light  musket ;  a  firelock. 
Ia  au'gu  ra  ted,  commenced  ;  introduced  into  office. 
In'su  late  (insula,  an  island;  ate,  to  make),  to  detach  or  disjoin. 
U  nan'i  mous  (un,  one  ;  animus,  mind),  agreeing  in  opinion  or  sen- 
timent. .......  j  ' 

Un  dis'ci  plined,  untrained  ;  not  duly  exercised  and  taught. 

*  Crown  Point  was  situated  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  north, 
of  Ticonderoga. 

t  Joseph  Warren  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1741.  At  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Eevolution,  he  was  a  physician  in  Boston,  but  afterwards  served  as  a 
general  in  the  army.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  June  17. 
1775. 
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LESSON  XXV. 
THE  BOSTON  MASSACRE. 

1.  It  was  now  the  3d  of  March,  1770.  The  sunset  music 
of  the  British  regiments  was  heard,  as  usual,  throughout  the 
town.  The  shrill  fife  and  rattling  drum  awoke  the  echoes  in 
King  Street,  while  the  last  ray  of  sunshine  was  lingering  on 
the  cupola  of  the  town-house.  And  now  all  the  sentinels 
were  posted.  One  of  them  marched  up  and  down  before  the 
custom-house,  treading  a  short  path  through  the  snow,  and 
longing  for  the  time  when  he  would  be  dismissed  to  the  warm 
fireside  of  the  guard-room. 

2.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  there  were  two  or  three 
slight  commotions,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  trouble  was 
at  hand.  Small  parties  of  young  men  stood  at  the  corners  of 
the  streets,  or  walked  along  the  narrow  pavements.  Squads  of 
soldiers,  who  were  dismissed  from  duty,  passed  by  them,  shoul- 
der to  shoulder,  with  the  regular  step  which  they  had  learned 
at  the  drill.  Whenever  these  encounters  took  place,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  the  object  of  the  young  men  to  treat  the  soldiers 
with  as  much  incivility  as  possible. 

3.  "  Turn  out,  you  lobster-backs  ! "  one  would  say.  "  Crowd 
them  off  the  sidewalks  ! "  another  would  cry.  "A  redcoat  has 
no  right  in  Boston  streets."  "  0,  you  rebel  rascals  ! "  perhaps 
the  soldiers  would  reply,  glaring  fiercely  at  the  young  men, 
"  some  day  or  other  we  '11  make  our  way  through  Boston 
streets  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet !" 

4.  Once  or  twice  such  disputes  as  these  brought  on  a  scuffle, 
which  passed  off,  however,  without  attracting  much  notice. 
About  eight  o'clock,  for  some  unknown  cause,  an  alarm-bell 
rang  loudly  and  hurriedly.  At  the  sound,  many  people  ran 
out  of  their  houses,  supposing  it  to  be  an  alarm  of  fire.  But 
there  were  no  flames  to  be  seen,  nor  was  there  any  smell  of 
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smoke  in  the  clear,  frosty  air;  so  that  most  of  the  townsmen 
went  back  to  their  own  firesides.  Others,  who  were  younger 
and  less  prudent,  remained  in  the  streets. 

5.  Later  in  the  evening,  not  far  from  nine  o'clock,  several 
young  men  passed  down  King  Street,  toward  the  custom- 
house. When  they  drew  near  the  sentinel,  he  halted  on  his 
post,  and  took  his  musket  from  his  shoulder,  ready  to  present 
the  bayonet  at  their  breasts.  "  Who  goes  there  ? "  he  cried, 
in  the  gruff  tones  of  a  soldier's  challenge.  The  young  men, 
being  Boston  boys,  felt  as  if  they  had  a  right  to  walk  in  their 
own  streets  without  being  accountable  to  a  British  redcoat. 
They  made  some  rude  answer  to  the  sentinel.  There  was  a 
dispute,  or  perhaps  a  scuffle.  Other  soldiers  heard  the  noise, 
and  ran  hastily  from  the  barracks  to  assist  their  comrade. 

6.  At  the  same  time  many  of  the  towns-people  rushed  into 
King  Street  by  various  avenues,  and  gathered  in  a  crowd 
about  the  custom-house.  It  seemed  wonderful  how  such  a 
multitude  had  started  up  all  of  a  sudden.  The  wrongs  and 
insults  which  the  people  had  been  suffering  for  many  months 
now  kindled  them  into  a  rage.  They  threw  snow-balls  and 
lumps  of  ice  at  the  soldiers.  As  the  tumult  grew  louder,  it 
reached  the  ears  of  Captain  Preston,  the  officer  of  the  day. 
He  immediately  ordered  eight  soldiers  of  the  main  guard  to 
take  their  muskets  and  follow  him.  They  marched  across  the 
street,  forcing  their  way  roughly  through  the  crowd,  and  prick- 
ing the  towns-people  with  their  bayonets. 

7.  A  gentleman  (it  was  Henry  Knox,  afterward  general  of 
the  American  Artillery,)  caught  Captain  Preston's  arm.  "  For 
Heaven's  sake,  sir,"  exclaimed  he,  "  take  heed  what  you  do,  or 
there  will  be  bloodshed  ! "  "  Stand  aside  ! "  answered  Captain 
Preston,  haughtily ;  A  do  not  interfere,  sir.  Leave  me  to  man- 
age the  affair."  Arriving  at  the  sentinel's  post,  Captain  Pres- 
ton drew  up  his  men  in  a  semicircle,  with  their  faces  to  the 
crowd.    When  the  people  saw  the  officer,  and  beheld  the 
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threatening  attitude  with  which  the  soldiers  fronted  them, 
their  rage  became  almost  uncontrollable. 

8.  "  Fire,  you  lobster-backs  ! "  bellowed  some.  "  You  dare 
not  fire,  you  cowardly  redcoats,"  cried  others.  "  Eush  upon 
them  ! "  shouted  many  voices.  "  Drive  the  rascals  to  their  bar- 
racks !  Down  with  them !  Down  with  them !  Let  them 
fire,  if  they  dare  ! "  Amid  the  uproar,  the  soldiers  stood  glar- 
ing at  the  people  with  the  fierceness  of  men  whose  trade  is  to 
shed  blood. 

9.  0,  what  a  crisis  had  now  arrived  !  Up  to  this  very  mo- 
ment, the  angry  feelings  between  England  and  America  might 
have  been  pacified.  England  had  but  to  stretch  out  the  hand 
of  reconciliation,  and  acknowledge  that  she  had  hitherto  mis- 
taken her  rights,  and  would  do  so  no  more.  Then  the  ancient 
bonds  of  brotherhood  would  again  have  been  knit  together  as 
firmly  as  in  old  times.  But,  should  the  king's  soldiers  shed 
one  drop  of  American  blood,  then  it  was  a  quarrel  to  the 
death.  Never,  never  would  America  rest  satisfied  until  she 
had  torn  down  royal  authority,  and  trampled  it  in  the  dust. 

10.  "Eire,  if  you  dare,  villains  !"  hoarsely  shouted  the  peo- 
ple, while  the  muzzles  of  the  muskets  were  turned  upon  them ; 
"  you  dare  not  fire  ! "  They  appeared  ready  to  rush  upon  the 
leveled  bayonets.  Captain  Preston  waved  his  sword,  and 
uttered  a  command  which  could  not  be  distinctly  heard  amid 
the  uproar  of  shouts  that  issued  from  a  hundred  throats.  But 
his  soldiers  deemed  that  he  had  spoken  the  fatal  mandate, 
"Eire!"  The  flash  of  their  muskets  lighted  up  the  street, 
and  the  report  rang  loudly  between  the  edifices. 

11.  A  gush  of  smoke  overspread  the  scene.  It  rose  heavily, 
as  if  loth  to  reveal  the  dreadful  spectacle  beneath  it.  Eleven 
of  the  sons  of  New  England  lay  stretched  upon  the  street. 
Some,  sorely  wounded,  were  struggling  to  rise  again.  Others 
stirred  not,  nor  groaned,  for  they  were  past  all  pain.  Blood 
was  streaming  upon  the  snow ;  and  that  purple  stain,  in  the 
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midst  of  King  Street,  though  it  melted  away  in  the  next  day's 
sun,  was  never  forgotten  or  forgiven  by  the  people. 

Hawthorne. 

Analysis.  The  evening  of  the  third  of  March  described.  Encounters  be- 
tween the  soldiers  and  the  young  men  of  the  city.  Angry  exclamations  on 
each  side.  What  incident  occurred  at  eight  o'clock  ?  What  took  place  later 
in  the  evening  ?  The  gathering  of  the  multitude.  Order  of  Captain  Preston. 
Action  of  Henry  Knox.  Further  proceedings  of  the  soldiers.  Words  of  the 
people.  The  crisis  described.  What  directly  caused  the  soldiers  to  fire  on  the 
people  ?   The  result  of  the  massacre. 


LESSON  XXVI. 

# 

THE  BATTLE  OF  LEXINGTON. 

1.  Slowly  the  mist  o'er  the  meadow  was  creeping, 

Bright  on  the  dewy  buds  glistened  the  sun, 
When  from  his  couch,  while  his  children  were  sleeping. 
Eose  the  bold  rebel  and  shouldered  his  gun. 
Waving  her  golden  vail 
Over  the  silent  dale, 
Blithe  looked  the  morning  on  cottage  and  spire ; 
Hushed  was  his  parting  sigh, 
While  from  his  noble  eye 
Flashed  the  last  sparkle  of  liberty's  fire. 

2.  On  the  smooth  green  where  the  fresh  leaf  is  springing, 

Calmly  the  first-born  of  glory  have  met. 
Hark  !  the  death-volley  around  them  is  ringing  ! 
Look  !  with  their  life-blood  the  young  grass  is  wet ! 

Faint  is  the  feeble  breath, 

Murmuring  low  in  death. 
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Tell  to  our  sons  how  their  fathers  have  died  "  ; 

Nerveless  the  iron  hand, 

Eaised  for  its  native  land, 
Lies  by  the  weapon  that  gleams  at  its  side. 

Over  the  hill-sides  the  wild  knell  is  tolling, 

From  their  far  hamlets  the  yeomanry  come; 
As  through  the  storm-clouds  the  thunder-burst  rolling, 
Circles  the  beat  of  the  mustering  drum. 

Fast  on  the  soldier's  path 

Darken  the  waves  of  wrath, 
Long  have  they  gathered,  and  loud  shall  they  fall ; 

Eed  glares  the  musket's  flash, 

Sharp  rings  the  rifle's  crash,  # 
Blazing  and  clanging  from  thicket  and  wall. 

Gayly  the  plume  of  the  horseman  was  dancing, 

Never  to  shadow  his  cold  brow  again ; 
Proudly  at  morning  the  war-steed  was  prancing ; 
Eeeking  and  panting  he  droops  on  the  rein ; 

Pale  is  the  lip  of  scorn, 

Voiceless  the  trumpet  horn, 
Torn  is  the  silken-fringed  red  cross  on  high ; 

Many  a  belted  breast 

Low  on  the  turf  shall  rest, 
Ere  the  dark  hunters  the  herd  have  passed  by. 

Snow-girdled  crags  where  the  hoarse  wind  is  raving, 
Eocks  where  the  weary  floods  murmur  and  wail, 
Wilds  where  the  fern  by  the  furrow  is  waving, 
Eeeled  with  the  echoes  that  rode  on  the  gale  ; 
Far  as  the  tempest  thrills 
Over  the  darkened  hills, 
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Far  as  the  sunshine  streams  over  the  plain, 

Koused  by  the  tyrant  band, 

Woke  ^11  the  mighty  land, 
Girded  for  battle,  from  mountain  to  main. 

6.  Green  be  the  graves  where  her  martyrs  are  lying,  — 
Shroudless  and  tombless  they  sunk  to  their  rest !  — 
While  o'er  their  ashes  the  starry  fold  flying 

Wraps  the  proud  eagle  they  roused  from  his  nest 
Borne  on  her  Northern  pine, 
Long  o'er  the  foaming  brine, 
Spread  her  broad  banner  to  storm  and  to  sun ; 
Heaven  keep  her  ever  free, 
Wide  as  o'er  land  and  sea, 
Floats  the  fair  emblem  her  heroes  have  won !  * 

0.  W.  Holmes, 


LESSON  XXVII. 
AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 

1.  0,  what  words  can  describe,  what  language  can  depict, 
the  horrors  of  a  battle-field !  Fearful  it  is  when  the  booming 
of  the  cannon,  the  clash  of  arms,  the  shouts  of  commanders, 
the  cheering  of  the  men,  and  the  wild  neighing  of  steeds,  in  a 
horrible  medley,  rend  the  skies ;  but  when  these  sounds  have 
passed  away,  when  the  bloody  work  is  finished,  and  we  are 
left  alone  with  the  dying  and  the  dead,  then  the  human  tongue 
fails,  and  language  is  powerless  to  portray. 

2.  On  such  a  scene  as  this  the  setting  sun  now  casts  his 

*  The  Battle  of  Lexington  occurred  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775.  This  was 
the  first  battle  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
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last,  lingering  rays.  The  snow-covered  plain,  which  in  its 
spotless  purity  his  early  beams  had  gilded,  now  lies  crimson 
and  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  slain.  The  battle  is  over ; 
the  cries  of  victory  have  died  away  in  murmuring  echoes 
among  the  hills ;  and  here,  resting  from  their  toils,  lie  the 
weary  laborers  in  this  bloody  field.  ::::r:.'Z  . 

3.  - All.  gory  and  mangled  they  lie,  —  some  whose  hearts  are 
beating  still,  though  the  tide  of  life  is  fast  ebbing  away ;  and 
others  with:  the  moisture  of  death  upon  their  brows,  his  stiff- 
ening hand  upon  their  limbs. 

4.  O  fond  mother !  here  you  will  find  your  darling,  the 
pride  of  your  heart ;  him  whom  you  have  borne  in  your  arms 
and  pressed  to  your  bosom.  Come,  look  upon  him  now  !  Is 
this  cold,  lifeless  form,  with  matted  locks  and  distorted  feat- 
ures, your  gallant,  fair-haired  boy' ?  -      ..  .. 

5.  -  Loving  wife!  here,  too,  is  your  husband,  the  father  of 
your  children,  the  strong  arm  upon  which  you  leaned,  the 
true  heart  where  you  ever  found  love  and  sympathy :  the  lips 
are  cold  now ;  they  return  not  your  kiss. 

6.  Devoted  daughter !  come,  seek  thy.  father;  for  he,  too, 
lies  here.  See,  the  gray  locks  are  stained  with  blood,  and  the 
eyes  are  dim  and  sightless.  Place  your  hand  upon  his  heart ; 
it  beats  no  more  !  Then  he  is  dead ;  and  from  thy  life  hath 
passed  away  one  of  its  greatest  blessings.  Long,  long  wilt 
thou  mourn  the  loss  of  his  protecting  love, —  that  love  which 
was  born  in  thy  birth,  and  grew  with  thy  growth,  unselfish, 
untiring. 

•  7.  Yes !  husbands,  sons,  fathers,  lovers,  brothers,  all  lie 
upon  the  red  plain,  weltering  in  their  blood.  My  heart  grows 
sick  within  me  as  I  gaze  upon  the  scene  of  carnage.  0  sun  T 
withdraw  thy  lingering  rays;  and  do  thou,  0  night !  envelop 
with  thy  sable  mantle,  and  shut  out  from  my  sight,  the  horrid 
spectacle ! 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Williams, 
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Questions.  What  is  the  character  of  this  piece  ?  Ans.  Pathetic,  or  mourn- 
ful. What  principles  of  modulation  apply  in  the  reading  of  it  ?  (See  page 
xv. )  With  what  tone  of  the  voice  should  it  be  read  ?  With  what  movement  i 
What  quality  of  voice  should  be  employed  ?    (See  page  xix.) 


LESSON  XXVIII. 
THE  VANITY  OF  RICHES. 

1.  As  Ortogrul  of  Basra  was  one  day  wandering  along  the 
streets  of  Bagdad,  musing  on  the  varieties  of  merchandise 
which  the  shops  offered  to  his  view,  and  observing  the  differ- 
ent occupations  which  busied  the  multitudes  on  every  side,  he 
was  awakened  from  the  tranquillity  of  meditation  by  a  crowd 
that  obstructed  his  passage.  He  raised  his  eyes  and  saw  the 
chief  vizier,  who,  having  returned  from  the  divan,  was  enter- 
ing his  palace. 

2.  Ortogrul  mingled  with  the  attendants,  and,  being  sup- 
posed to  have  some  petition  for  the  vizier,  was  permitted  to 
enter.  He  surveyed  the  spaciousness  of  the  apartments,  ad- 
mired the  walls  hung  with  golden  tapestry  and  the  floors 
covered  with  silken  carpets,  and  despised  the  simple  neatness 
of  his  own  little  habitation. 

3.  "Surely,"  said  he  to  himself,  "this  palace  is  the  seat  of 
happiness,  where  pleasure  succeeds  to  pleasure,  and  discontent 
and  sorrow  can  have  no  admission.  Whatever  nature  has 
provided  for  the  delight  of  sense  is  here  spread  forth  to  be 
enjoyed.  What  can  mortals  hope  or  imagine  which  the  mas- 
ter of  this  palace  has  not  obtained?  The  dishes  of  luxury 
cover  his  table,  the  voice  of  harmony  lulls  him  in  his  bowers ; 
he  breathes  the  fragrance  of  the  groves  of  Java,  and  sleeps 
upon  the  down  of  the  cygnets  of  the  Ganges. 

4.  "  He  speaks,  and  his  mandate  is  obeyed ;  he  wishes,  and.. 
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his  wish  is  gratified ;  all  whom  he  sees  obey  him,  and  all 
whom  he  hears  flatter  him.  How  different,  Ortogrul,  is  thy 
condition,  who  art  doomed  to  the  perpetual  torments  of  un- 
satisfied desire,  and  who  hast  no  amusement  in  thy  power 
that  can  withhold  thee  from  thy  own  reflections ! 

5.  "  They  tell  thee  that  thou  art  wise ;  but  what  does  wisdom 
avail  with  poverty  ?  None  will  flatter  the  poor,  and  the  wise 
have  very  little  power  of  flattering  themselves.  That  man  is 
surely  the  most  wretched  of  the  sons  of  wretchedness  who 
lives  with  his  own  faults  and  follies  always  before  him,  and 
who  has  none  to  reconcile  him  to  himself  by  praise  and  ven- 
eration. I  have  long  sought  content,  and  have  not  found  it ; 
I  will  from  this  moment  endeavor  to  be  rich." 

6.  Full  of  his  new  resolution,  he  shut  himself  in  his  cham- 
ber for  six  months  to  deliberate  how  he  should  grow  rich :  he 
sometimes  proposed  to  offer  himself  as  a  counselor  to  one  of 
the  kings  of  India,  and  sometimes  resolved  to  dig  for  dia- 
monds in  the  mines  of  Golconda.  One  day,  after  some  hours 
passed  in  violent  fluctuations  of  opinion,  sleep  insensibly 
seized  him  in  his  chair.  He  dreamed  that  he  was  ranging  a 
desert  country  in  search  of  some  one  who  might  teach  him  to 
grow  rich ;  and  as  he  stood  on  the  top  of  a  hill  shaded  with 
cypress,  in  doubt  whither  to  direct  his  steps,  his  father  appeared 
on  a  sudden  standing  before  him. 

7.  "  Ortogrul,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I  know  thy  perplexity. 
Listen  to  thy  father ;  turn  thine  eye  on  the  opposite  moun- 
tain." Ortogrul  looked,  and  saw  a  torrent  tumbling  down  the 
rocks,  roaring  with  a  noise  of  thunder,  and  scattering  its  foam 
on  the  impending  woods.  "  Now,"  said  his  father,  "  behold 
the  valley  that  lies  between  the  hills."  Ortogrul  looked,  and 
espied  a  little  well  out  of  which  issued  a  small  rivulet. 

8.  "  Tell  me,  now,"  said  his  father,  "  dost  thou  wish  for  sud- 
den affluence,  that  may  pour  upon  thee  like  the  mountain  tor- 
rent, or  for  a  slow  and  gradual  increase,  resembling  the  rill 
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gliding  from  the  well  ? "  "  Let  me  be  Quickly  rich,"  said  Or- 
togrul ;  "let  the  golden  stream  be  quick  and  violent."  "  Look 
round  thee,"  said  his  father  "  once  again."  Ortogrul  looked, 
and  perceived  the  channel  of  the  torrent  dry  and  dusty ;  but, 
following  the  rivulet  from  the  well,  he  traced  it  to  a  wide  lake, 
which  the  supply,  slow  and  constant,  kept  always  full.  Ha 
waked,  and  determined  to  grow  rich  by  silent  profit  and  per- 
severing industry. 

9.  Having  sold  his  patrimony,  he  engaged  in  merchandise, 
and  in  twenty  years  purchased  lands,  on  which  he  raised  a 
house  equal  in  sumptuousiiess  to  that  of  the  vizier.  To  this 
he  invited  all  the  ministers  of  pleasure,  expecting  to  enjoy  all 
the  felicity  which  he  had  imagined  riches  able  to  afford. 
Leisure  soon  made  him  weary  of  himself,  and  he  longed  to  be 
persuaded  that  he  was  great  and  happy.  He  was  courteous 
and  liberal;  he  gave  all  that  approached  hopes  of  pleasing 
him,  and  all  who  should  please  him  hopes  of  being  rewarded. 
Every  art  of  praise  was  tried,  and  every  source  of  adulatory 
fiction  was  exhausted. 

10.  Ortogrul  heard  his  flatterers  without  delight,  because  he 

found  himself  unable  to  believe  them.    His  own  heart  told 

him  its  frailties,  his  own  understanding  reproached  him  with 

his  faults.    "  How  long,"  said  he,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  have  I 

been  laboring  in  vain  to  amass  wealth  which  at  last  is  useless  ■ 

Let  no  man  hereafter  wish  to  be  rich,  who  is  already  too  wise 

to  be  flattered.  ; 

Dr.  Johnson. 

WORD  ANALYSIS  AND  DEFINITIONS. 
Ad'u  la  to  ry,  giving  excessive  praise  ;  flattering. 
Af  flu  ence  (af,  for  ad,  to  ;  flu,  Jloio;  ence,  ing),  a  flowing  to ;  an 
abundant  supply  ;  Avealth. 

De  lib'er  ate,  to  weigh  in  the  mind  ;  to  consider. 
Di  van',  the  Turkish  Council  of  State. 

Fluct  u  a'tion  (fluctu,  a  wave;  ation,  a  malting),  a  moving  like  the 
waves  ;  wavering ;  indecision. 
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Im  pending  (pend,  to  hang),  hanging  over. 
Ob  struct'  (ob,  against ;  struct,  build),  to  hinder  ;  to  oppose. 
Pat'ri  mo  ny,  an  estate  inherited  from  one's  father,  or  ancestors. 
Sumpt'u  ous  ness  (sumptu,  cost),  costliness  ;  splendor. 
Viz'ier  (viz'yer),  the  minister  of  a  Turkish  king  or  emperor. 


LESSON  XXIX. 
CROESUS  ANT)  SOLON. 

1.  The  name  of  Croesus,  the  fifth  and  last  King  of  Lydia  * 
who  reigned  five  hundred  fifty-seven  years  before  Christ,  has 
become  a  proverb  to  describe  the  possession  of  immense  riches. 
When  Solon,  the  legislator  of  Athens,  and  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  ancient  sages  of  Greece,  came  to  Sardis, 
where  Croesus  held  his  court,  he  was  received  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  the  reputation  of  so  great  a  man.  The  king,  at- 
tended by  his  courtiers,  appeared  in  all  his  regal  pomp  and 
splendor,  dressed  in  the  most  magnificent  apparel.  Solon, 
however,  did  not  discover  surprise  or  admiration.  This  cold- 
ness and  indifference  astonished  and  displeased  the  king,  Who 
next  ordered  that  all  his  treasures,  his  magnificent  apart- 
ments, and  costly  furniture,  his  diamonds,  statues,  and  paint- 
ings, should  be  shown  to  the  philosopher. 

2.  When  Solon  had  seen  all,  he  was  brought  back  to  the 
king,  who  asked  whether  he  had  ever  beheld  a  happier  man 
than  he.  "Yes,"  replied  Solon,  "one  Tellus,  a  plain  but 
worthy  citizen  of  Athens,  who  lived  all  his  days  above  in- 
digence, saw  his  country  in  a  nourishing  condition,  had  chil- 
dren who  were  universally  esteemed,  and,  having  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  those  children's  children,  died  gloriously 
fighting  for  his  country."     Such  an  answer,  in  which  gold 

*  Lydia,  an  ancient  kingdom  situated  in  Asia  Minor,  now  a  part  of  Turkey. 
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and  silver  were  accounted  as  nothing,  seemed  to  Croesus  to 
indicate  a  strange  ignorance  and  stupidity.  However,  as  he 
nattered  himself  that  be  should  be  ranked  in  the  second  degree 
of  happiness,  he  asked  whether,  after  Tellus,  he  knew  another 
happier  man. 

3.  Solon  answered,  "  Cle'obis  and  Bi'ton  of  Argos  were  two 
brothers,  perfect  patterns  of  fraternal  affection,  and  of  the 
respect  due  from  children  to  their  parents.  Upon  a  solemn 
festival,  their  mother,  a  priestess  of  Juno,  was  obliged  to  go 
to  the  temple  ;  and,  the  oxen  not  being  ready  for  her  chariot, 
they  put  themselves  in  the  harness,  and  drew  it  thither  amidst 
the  blessings  of  the  people.  Every  mother  present  congratu- 
lated the  priestess  on  the  piety  of  her  sons.  She,  in  the  trans- 
port of  her  joy  and  thankfulness,  earnestly  entreated  the 
goddess  to  reward  her  children  with  the  best  thing  that 
Heaven  could  give  to  man.  Her  prayers  were  heard ;  when 
the  sacrifice  was  over,  they  fell  asleep  in  the  temple,  and  there 
died  in  a  soft  and  peaceful  slumber." 

4.  "  What,  then  !  "  exclaimed  Croesus,  "  you  do  not  reckon 
me  in  the  number  of  the  happy  ? "  "  King  of  Lydia,"  replied 
Solon,  "  true  philosophy,  considering  what  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  vicissitudes  and  accidents  the  life  of  man  is  liable  to, 
does  not  allow  us  to  glory  in  any  prosperity  we  enjoy  our- 
selves, or  to  admire  happiness  in  others,  which,  perhaps,  may 
prove  only  transient  or  superficial.  ISTo  man  can  be  esteemed 
happy  but  him  whom  Heaven  blesses  with  success  to  the  last- 
As  for  those  who  are  perpetually  exposed  to  dangers,  we  ac- 
count their  happiness  as  uncertain  as  the  crown  to  a  champion 
before  the  combat  is  determined." 

5.  It  was  not  long  before  Croesus  experienced  the  truth  of 
what  Solon  had  told  him.  Being  defeated  by  Cyrus,  King  of 
Persia,  and  his  capital  taken,  he  was  himself  made  prisoner, 
and,  by  order  of  the  conqueror,  laid  bound  upon  a  pile,  to  be 
burned  alive.    The  unfortunate  prince  now  recollected  the 
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admonition  of  the  Athenian  sage,  and  cried  aloud,  "0  Solon, 
Solon,  Solon  ! "  Cyrus,  who  was  present  with  the  chief  offi- 
cers of  his  court,  was  curious  to  know  why  Croesus  pro- 
nounced that  name  with  so  much  vehemence.  Being  told 
the  reason,  and  reflecting  upon  the  uncertainty  of  all  sublunary 
things,  he  was  touched  with  commiseration,  ordered  the 
monarch  to  be  taken  from  the  pile,  and  treated  him  after- 
wards with  the  utmost  respect. 

Bollin.  (Adapted.) 

WORD  ANALYSIS  AND  DEFINITIONS. 

Fra  ter'nal  (frater,  a  brother'),  brotherly. 

In'fin  ite  (in,  not ;  finite,  bounded),  boundless  ;  endless. 

Leg 'is  la  tor  (legis,  law  ;  lator,  one  who  brings),  a  lawgiver  ;  one  who 
makes  laws  for  a  state. 

Monarch  (mon,  alone  ;  arch,  rule),  a  sole  ruler  ;  a  king. 

Re'gal  (reg,  a  king  ;  al,  pertaining  to),  kingly. 

Sublu  na  ry  (sub,  under ;  luna,  the  moon),  earthly. 

Tran'sient  (trans,  across  ;  ient,  going),  passing  over  or  away ;  of  short 
duration. 

Vi  cis'si  tudes,  regular  changes  ;  revolutions  ;  mutations. 


LESSON  XXX. 
TRUE  WISDOM. 

1.  Surely  there  is  a  vein  for  the  silver,  and  a  place  for  gold 
where  they  fine  it.  Iron  is  taken  out  of  the  earth,  and  brass  is 
molten  out  of  the  stone.  He  setteth  an  end  to  darkness,  and 
searcheth  out  all  perfection :  the  stones  of  darkness,  and  the 
shadow  of  death. 

2.  The  flood  breaketh  out  from  the  inhabitant;  even  the 
waters  forgotten  of  the  foot :  they  are  dried  up,,  they  are  gone 
away  from  men.  As  for  the  earth,  out  of  it  cometh  bread ; 
and  under  it  is  turned  up  as  it  were  fire.  The  stones  of  it 
are  the  place  of  sapphires  ;  and  it  hath  dust  of  gold- 
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3.  There  is  a  path  which  no  fowl  knoweth,  and  which  the 
vulture's  eye  hath  not  seen;  the  lion's  whelps  have  not  trod- 
den it,  nor  the  fierce  lion  passed  by  it.  He  putteth  fortli  His 
hand  upon  the  rock ;  He  overturneth  the  mountains  by  the 
roots.  He  cutteth  out  rivers  among  the  rocks ;  and  His  eye 
seeth  every  precious  thing.  He  bindeth  the  floods  from  over- 
flowing, and  the  thing  that  is  hid  brmgeth  He  forth  to  light. 

4.  But  where  shall  wisdom  be  found  ?  and  where  is  the 
place  of  understanding  ?  Man  knoweth  not  the  price  there- 
of ;  neither  is  it  found  in  the  land  of  the  living.  The  depth 
saith,  It  is  not  in  me ;  and  the  sea  saith,  It  is  not  with  me. 
It  can  not  be  gotten  for  gold  ;  neither  shall  silver  be  weighed 
for  the  price  thereof. 

5.  It  can  not  be  valued  with  the  gold  of  O'phir,  with  the 
precious  o'nyx,  or  the  sapphire.  The  gold  and  the  crystal  can 
not  equal  it;  and  the  exchange  of  it  shall  not  be  for  jewels 
of  fine  gold.  No  mention  shall  be  made  of  coral,  or  of  pearls ; 
for  the  price  of  wisdom  is  above  rubies.  The  topaz  of  Ethi- 
opia shall  not  equal  it,  neither  shall  it  be  valued  with  pure 
gold. 

6.  Whence  then  cometh  wisdom  ?  and  where  is  the  place 
of  understanding  ?  Seeing  it  is  hid  from  the  eyes  of  all  liv- 
ing, and  kept  close  from  the  fowls  of  the  air.  Destruction 
and  death  say,  We  have  heard  the  fame  thereof  with  our  ears. 
God  understandeth  the  way  thereof,  and  He  knoweth  the  place 
thereof.  For  He  looketh  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  seeth 
under  the  whole  heaven ;  to  make  the  weight  for  the  winds ; 
and  He  weigheth  the  waters  by  measure. 

7.  When  He  made  a  decree  for  the  rain,  and  a  way  for  the 
lightning  of  the  thunder,  then  did  He  see  it,  and  declare  it : 
He  prepared  it,  yea,  and  searched  it  out.  And  unto  man  He 
said,  Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  WISDOM ;  and  to  de- 
part from  evil  is  UNDEKSTANDING. 

Book  of  Job, 
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DEFINITIONS. 

Onyx,  a  precious  stone  used  for  making  cameos. 
Ru'by,  a  precious  stone  of  a  red  color  ;  red  sapphire. 
Sapphire  {sdf'ir),  a  precious  stone,  generally  of  a  blue  color,  next  tc 
the  diamond  in  hardness. 
To'paz,  a  gem  of  a  yellow  color. 


LESSON  XXXI. 
TRUTH  AND  HONOR. 

1.  If  wealth  thou  art  wooing,  or  title  and  fame, 
There  is  that  in  the  doing  brings  honor  or  shame ; 
There  is  more  in  the  running  than  winning  the  race: 
This  marks  thee  as  worthy,  that  brands  thee  as  base. 
0,  then,  be  a  man,  and  whatever  betide, 

Keep  truth  thy  companion,  and  honor  thy  guide  I 

2.  If  a  king,  be  thy  kingship  right  royally  shown, 
And  trust  to  thy  subjects  to  shelter  thy  throne ; 
Eely  not  on  weapons  or  armies  of  might, 

But  on  that  which  endureth,  —  laws  loving  and  right ; 
Though  a  king,  be  a  man,  and  whatever  betide, 
Keep  truth  thy  companion,  and  honor  thy  guide. 

3.  If  a  prince,  or  a  noble,  depend  not  on  blood ; 
The  heart  truly  noble  is  that  which  is  good. 
If  the  stain  of  dishonor  encrimson  thy  brow, 

Thou  art  slave  to  the  peasant  that  sweats  at  the  plow 

Be  noble  as  man ;  and  whatever  betide, 

Keep  truth  your  companion,  and  honor  your  guide. 

4  If  a  parent,  be  firm,  yet  forgiving  and  true ; 
If  a  child,  honor  him  to  whom  honor  is  due ; 
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If  rich,  or  if  poor,  or  whatever  thou  be, 
Eemember  the  truthful  alone  are  the  free. 
Be  ever  a  man,  and  whatever  betide, 
Keep  truth  thy  companion,  and  honor  thy  guide. 

5.  Then,  though  sickness  may  come  and  misfortune  may  fall, 
The  trust  in  thy  bosom  surviveth  them  all ; 
Truth — Honor — Love — Friendship,  no  tempest  can  pale ; 
They  're  flowers  breathing  balm  in  adversity's  gale. 
0  !  the  man-like  is  godlike,  and  so  shall  betide, 
While  truth 's  thy  companion,  and  honor  thy  guide. 

T.  H.  Bayly. 


LESSON  XXXII. 
THE  HARDEST  TIME  OF  ALL. 

1.  There  are  days  of  deepest  sorrow 

In  the  season  of  our  life  ; 
There  are  wild,  despairing  moments ; 

There  are  hours  of  mental  strife. 
There  are  hours  of  stony  anguish, 

When  the  tears  refuse  to  fall ; 
But  the  waiting-time,  my  brothers, 

Is  the  hardest  time  of  all. 

2.  Youth  and  love  are  oft  impatient, 

Seeking  things  beyond  their  reach  ; 
And  the  heart  grows  sick  with  hoping, 

Ere  it  learns  what  life  can  teach. 
For,  before  the  fruit  be  gathered, 

We  must  see  the  blossoms  fall ; 
And  the  waiting-time,  my  brothers, 

Is  the  hardest  time  of  all. 
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3.  We  can  bear  the  heat  of  conflict ; 

Though  the  sudden,  crushing  blow, 
Beating  back  our  gathered  forces, 

For  a  moment  lay  us  low, 
We  may  rise  again  beneath  it, 

None  the  weaker  for  our  fall ; 
But  the  waiting-time,  my  brothers, 

Is  the  hardest  time  of  all. 

4.  Yet,  at  last,  we  learn  the  lesson, 

That  God  knoweth  what  is  best, 
And  a  silent  resignation 

Makes  the  spirit -calm  and  blest: 
For,  perchance,  a  day  is  coming 

For  the  changes  of  our  fate, 
When  our  hearts  will  thank  Him  meekly 

That  He  taught  us  how  to  wait. 


LESSON  XXXIII. 

FROM  OMAHA  TO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

i.  From  the  hour  you  leave  O'maha  you  will  find  every- 
thing new,  curious,  and  wonderful.  There  are  the  plains,  with 
their  buffaloes,  antelopes,  and  prairie-dogs;  the  mountains, 
which,  as  you  approach  Cheyenne  *  lift  up  their  glorious,  snow- 
clad  summits ;  the  deep  canons  and  gorges  which  lead  from 
Wah'satch  into  Ogden,  and  whose  grim  scenery  will  seem  to 
you,  perhaps,  to  form  a  fit  entrance  to  Salt  Lake ;  the  indescrib- 
able loveliness  and  beauty  of  the  mountain-range  which  shelters 

*  Cheyenne  (shi-en'),  the  capital  of  Wyoming  Territory,  on  the  line  of  the 
1  on  Pacific  Eailroad. 
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the  Mormon  capital ;  and  the  extended,  apparently  sterile,  but 
really  fertile  alkali  and  sage-brush  plain. 

2.  Then,  as  you  ascend  the  Sierra,  you  come  to  the  snow- 
sheds  which  protect  the  Central  Pacific ;  and,  on  the  last  day 
of  your  journey,  there  is  the  grand  and  exciting  rush  down  the 
Sierra  from  Summit  to  Colfax,  winding  around  Cape  Horn  and 
half  a  hundred  more  precipitous  cliffs,  down  which  you  look  out 
of  the  open  "  observation-car"  as  you  sweep  from  a  hight  of  7000 
feet  to  a  level  of  2500  in  a  ride  of  two  hours  and  a  half. 


3.  A  grander  or  more  exhilarating  ride  than  that  from 
Summit  to  Colfax,  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  you  can 
not  find  in  the  world.  The  scenery  is  various,  novel,  and  mag- 
nificent. You  sit  in  an  open  car  at  the  end  of  the  train,  and 
the  roar  of  the  wind,  the  rush  and  vehement  impetus  of  the 
train,  and  the  whirl  around  curves,  past  the  edge  of  deep 
chasms,  among  forests  of,  magnificent  trees,  fill  you  with  ex- 
citement, wonder,  and  delight. 
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4.  When  we  had  seen  the  Wahsatch  cations  we  thought  the 
glory  of  the  journey  must  be  over,  but  the  lovely  mountains 
about  Salt  Lake  gave  us  new  delight ;  and  last,  as  though  nat- 
ure and  man  had  conspired  to  prepare  a  series  of  surprises 
for  the  traveler  to  California,  comes  the  grand,  stormy  rush 
down  the  Sierra,  followed,  as  you  draw  near  the  lower  levels, 
by  the  novel  sights  of  men  actually  engaged  in  gold-mining. 
Here  long  flumes,  in  which  they  conduct  the  water  for  their 
operations,  run  for  miles  near  the  track ;  and  as  you  pass 
below  Gold  Hill,  you  may  see  men  setting  the  water  against 
great  hills,  which  they  wash  away  to  get  out  the  gold  from  the 
gravel  which  bears  it. 

5.  The  entrance  into  California  is  to  the  tourist  as  wonder- 
derful  and  charming  as  though  it  were  the  gate  to  a  veritable 
fairy-land.  All  its  sights  are  peculiar  and  striking:  as  you 
pass  down  from  Summit  the  very  color  of  the  soil  seems  dif- 
ferent, and  richer  than  that  you  are  accustomed  to  at  home ; 
the  farm-houses,  with  their  broad  piazzas,  speak  of  a  summer 
climate ;  the  flowers,  brilliant  at  the  road-side,  are  new  to 
Eastern  eyes ;  and  at  every  turn  in  the  road  fresh  surprises 
await  you. 

6.  On  the  plains  and  in  the  mountains  the  railroad  will 
have  seemed  to  you  the  great  fact.  Man  seems  but  an  acces- 
sory ;  he  appears  to  exist  only  that  the  road  may  be  worked ; 
and  I  never  appreciated,  until  I  crossed  the  plains,  the  grand 
character  of  the  old  Romans  as  road-builders,  or  the  real  im- 
portance of  good  roads.  We,  too,  in  this  generation  are  road- 
builders.  Neither  the  desert  nor  the  sierra  stops  us ;  there  is 
no  such  word  as  "  impossible  "  to  men  like  Huntington  ;  they 
build  railroads  in  the  full  faith  that  population  and  wealth 
will  follow  on  their  iron  track. 

7.  And  they  seem  to  be  the  best  explorers.  The  "  Great 
American  Desert,"  which  school-boys  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  saw  on  the  map  of  North  America,  has  disappeared  at  the 
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snort  of  the  iron  horse ;  coal  and  iron  are  found  to  abound  on 
the  plains  as  soon  as  the  railroad  kings  have  need  of  them; 
the  very  desert  becomes  fruitful ;  and  at  Humboldt  Wells,  on 
the  Central  Pacific  Kailroad,  in  the  midst  of  the  sage-brush 
and  alkali  country,  you  will  see  corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  and 
fruits  of  different  kinds  growing  luxuriantly,  with  the  help  of 
culture  and  irrigation,  —  proving  that  this  vast  tract,  long  sup- 
posed to  be  worthless,  needs  only  skillful  treatment  to  become 
valuable. 

8.  One  can  not  help  but  speculate  upon  what  kind  of  men 
Americans  will  be  when  all  these  now  desolate  plains  are 
filled ;  when  cities  shall  be  found  where  now  only  the  lonely 
depot  or  the  infrequent  cabin  stands ;  when  the  iron  and  coal 
of  these  regions  shall  have  become,  as  they  soon  must,  the 
foundation  of  great  manufacturing  populations;  and  when, 
perhaps,  the  whole  continent  will  be  covered  by  our  Stars  and 
Stripes.  No  other  nation  has  ever  spread  over  so  large  a  ter- 
ritory or  so  diversified  a  surface  as  ours.  From  the  low,  sea- 
washed  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  your  California  journey  carries 
you  over  boundless  plains  which  lie  nearly  as  high  as  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Washington. 

9.  Americans  are  digging  silver  ore  in  Colorado,  three  thou- 
sand feet  higher  than  the  highest  point  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains. At  Virginia  City,  in  Nevada,  one  of  the  busiest  centers 
of  mining,  the  traveler  finds  it  hard  to  draw  in  breath  enough 
for  rapid  motion ;  and  many  persons,  when  they  first  arrive 
there,  suffer  from  bleeding  at  the  nose  by  reason  of  the  rarity 
of  the  air.  Again,  in  Maine  half  the  farmer's  year  is  spent 
in  accumulating  supplies  for  the  other  and  frozen  half;  all 
over  the  Northern  States  the  preparation  for  winter  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  lives :  but  in  San  Francisco  the  winter  is 
the  pleasantest  part  of  the  year ;  in  L5s  An'geles  they  do  not 
think  it  needful  to  build  fire-places,  and  scarcely  chimneys,  in 
their  houses. 
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10.  And  one  people,  speaking  the  same  language,  reading 
the  same  books,  holding  a  common  religion,  and  paying  taxes 
to  the  same  government,  pervades  these  various  altitudes  and 
climates,  and  is,  with  the  potent  help  of  the  railroad,  fused 
constantly  more  closely  together  as  a  nation.  What  mannei 
of  man  will  be  the  American  of  1972,  the  product  of  so  many 
different  climes,  of  so  various  a  range  as  to  altitude  ? 

11.  In  the  plains  and  on  the  mountains,  the  railroad  is 
the  one  great  fact.  Whatever  you  notice  by  the  way,  that 
is. the  handiwork  of  man,  appears  to  be  there  solely  for  the 
convenience  or  safety  of  those  who  are  passing  over  the  road. 
On  the  Union  Pacific  you  see  miles  upon  miles  of  snow-fences. 
On  the  Central  Pacific,  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  solid  snow- 
sheds,  thoroughly  built,  and  fully  guarded  by  gangs  of  laborers, 
make  the  passage  safe  in  the  severest  snow-storms.  Great 
snow-plows*  eleven  feet  high,  stand  at  intervals  on  the  plains 
and  in  the  mountains,  ready  to  drive,  with  three  or  four,  or 
even  seven  or  eight,  locomotives  behind  them,  the  snow  out  of 
the  cuts. 

12.  The  telegraph  accompanies  you  on  your  whole  long 
journey.  Coal  mines  are  opened  to  furnish  fuel  to  your  loco-, 
motives.  At  intervals  of  a  hundred  miles,  night  and  day,  you 
hear  men  beating  the  wheels  of  the  train  to  see  if  they  are. 
sound.  Eating-stations  furnish  you  your  meals ;  ice  is  sup- 
plied on  the  way ;  laborers  stand  aside  in  the  desert  and  on 
the  mountains  as  the  train  sweeps  by,  and  close  up  behind  it 
to  repair  the  track  and  keep  it  in  order ;  there  is  a  China- 
man on  every  mile  of  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad. 

13.  And  this  road  is  not  only  a  marvel  of  engineering 
skill  and  daring,  running  through  a  most  difficult  country, 
and  abounding  in  deep  rock-cuts,  tunnels,  and  snow-sheds, 
but  you  will  find  its  road-bed  everywhere  firm  and  solid, 
as  though  it  had  been  laid  for  years,  the  cuts  clean  and 
clear,  and  on  every  part  of  the  work  an  air  of  finish  and 
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precision,  which  shows  the  confidence  of  its  owners,  and  the 
thorough  spirit :  in  which  it  was  conceived  and  completed,  and 
is  maintained. 

14>  You  reach  San  Francisco  by  passing  through  the  great 
Sacramento  Plain,  one  of  the  famous  wheat-fields  of  the  State, 
to  Vallejo  ( Vol  Id!  ho),  whence  you  sail  down  the  .magnificent 
bay  of  San  Francisco  to  the  city ;  and  thus  you  have,  to  the 
last  hour  of  your  journey,  some  new  scene  opening  to  your 
eyes  ;  and  when  you  go  to  sleep  in  your  hotel  at  last,  you  may 
dream  of  the  Cliff  House  ride  as  a  pleasure  still  to  come. 

Cliarles  Nordhoff. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Ac  ces'so  ry,  that  which  belongs  to  something  else  as  its  principal. 
Can'on  (kdn'yun),  a  deep  gorge  between  high  and  steep  banks  worn 
by  water-conrses. 
Flume,  a  stream  ;  an  artificial  channel  of  water  for  gold- washing. 
Im'pe  tus,  the  force  with  which  any  body  is  driven  ;  momentum. 
Si  er'ra  (Spanish,  a  saw),  a  chain  of  mountains. 
Ver'i  ta  ble  (veritas,  truth),  agreeable  to  truth  ;  actual 


LESSON  XXXIV.  - 

CHOICE  EXTRACTS. 

1.  The  Kainbow. 
My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

A  rainbow  in  the  sky ; 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began ; 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man ; 
So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old, 
•     Or  let  me  die  ! 
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The  child  is  father  of  the  man, 
And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety. 

Wordsworth. 

2.  Avoid  Envy. 
Let  no  mean  jealousies  pervert  your  mind, 
A  blemish  in  another's  fame  to  find  : 
Be  grateful  for  the  gifts  that  you  possess, 
Nor  deem  a  rival's  merits  makes  yours  less. 

Covrper. 

3.  Prayer. 

Prayer  is  the  soul's  sincere  desire. 

Uttered  or  unexpressed,  — 
The  motion  of  a  hidden  fire 

That  trembles  in  the  breast. 
Prayer  is  the  simplest  form  of  speech 

That  infant  lips  can  try  ; 
Prayer,  the  sublimest  strains  that  reach 

The  Majesty  on  high. 

Montgomery. 

4.  Domestic  Peace. 
Tell  me,  on  what  holy  ground 
May  Domestic  Peace  be  found  ? 
Halcyon  daughter  of  the  skies, 
Far  on  fearful  wings  she  flies, 
From  the  pomp  of  sceptered  state, 
From  the  rebel's  noisy  hate. 
In  a  cottaged  vale  she  dwells, 
Listening  to  the  Sabbath  bells. 
Still  around  her  steps  are  seen 
Spotless  Honor's  meeker  mien, 
Love,  the  sire  of  pleasing  fears, 
Sorrow  smiling  through  her  tears, 
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And,  conscious  of  the  past  employ, 
Memory,  bosom-spring  of  joy. 

Coleridge, 

5.  The  Patriotic  Brave. 
How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest, 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest ! 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Eeturns  to  deck  their  hallowed  mold, 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. , 
By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung, 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung ; 
There  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray, 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay, 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair, 
And  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there. 

Collins. 

6.  The  Soul  on  Earth. 
The  soul  on  earth  is  an  immortal  guest 
Compelled  to  starve  at  an  unreal  feast ; 

A  spark,  which  upward  tends  by  nature's  force, 

A  stream  diverted  from  its  parent  source, 

A  drop  dissevered  from  the  boundless  sea, 

A  moment  parted  from  eternity, 

A  pilgrim  panting  for  a  rest  to  come, 

An  exile  anxious  for  his  native  home. 

T  More. 

7.  Sympathy. 
The  heart,  the  heart !    0,  let  it  spare 

A  sigh  for  others'  pain'; 
The  breath  that  soothes  a  brother's  care 

Is  never  spent  in  vain. 
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And  though  it  throb  at  gentlest  touch, 

Or  Sorrow's  faintest  call, 
'T  were  better  it  should  ache  too  much, 

Than  never  ache  at  all. 
The  heart,  the  heart  that 's  truly  blest 

Is  never  all  its  own ; 
No  ray  of  glory  lights  the  breast 

That  beats  for  self  alone 

'  Eliza  Cook 

8.  Hope. 

Eternal  Hope  !  when  yonder  spheres  sublime 

Pealed  their  first  notes  to  sound  the  -march  of  Time, 

Thy  joyous  youth  began,  —  but  not  to  fade. 

When  all  the  sister  planets  have  decayed ; 

When  wrapt  in  fire  the  realms  of  ether  glow, 

And  Heaven's  last  thunder  shakes  the  world  below, — ■ 

Thou,  undismayed,  shalt  o'er  the  ruins  smile, 

And  light  thy  torch  at  Nature's  funeral-pile. 

Campbell. 


LESSON  XXXV. 
A  PARABLE  AGAINST  PERSECUTION. 

1.  And  it  came  to  pass,  after  these  things,  that  Abraham  sat 
in  the  door  of  his  tent  about  the  going-down  of  the  sun. 

2.  And.  behold,  a  man- bowed  with  age  came  from  the  way 
of  the  wilderness,  leaning  on  a  staff. 

3.  And  Abraham  arose  and  met  him,  and  said  unto  him 
"  Turn  in,  I  pray  thee,  and  wash  thy  feet,  and  tarry  all  night ; 
and  thou  shalt  arise  early  on  the  morrow,  and  go  on  thy  way." 
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4.  But  the  man  said,  "Nay;  for  I  will  abide  under  this 
tree." 

5.  And  Abraham  pressed  him  greatly  •  so  he  turned,  and 
they  went  into  the  tent.  And  Abraham  baked  unleavened 
bread ;  and  they  did  eaL. 

6.  And  when  Abraham  saw  that  the  man  blessed  not  God, 
he  said  unto  him,  "  Wherefore  dost  thou  not  worship  the  most 
high  God,  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  ? " 

7.  And  the  man  answered  and  said,  "  I  do  not  worship  the 
Gocl  thou  speakest  of,  neither  do  I  call  upon  His  name ;  for  I 
have  made  to  myself  a  god  which  abideth  always  in  my  house, 
and  provideth  me  with  all  things." 

8.  And  Abraham's  zeal  was  kindled  against  the  man  ;  and 
he  arose,  and  fell  upon  him,  and  drove  him  forth  with  blows 
into  the  wilderness. 

9.  And  at  midnight,  God  called  unto  Abraham,  saying, 
"  Abraham,  where  is  the  stranger  ? " 

10.  And  Abraham  answered,  and  said,  "  Lord,  he  would  not 
worship  Thee,  neither  would  he  call  upon  Thy  name  ;  therefore 
have  I  driven  him  out  from  before  my  face  into  the  wilderness." 

11.  And  God  said,  "  Have  I  borne  with  him  these  hundred 
ninety  and  eight  years,  and  nourished  him,  and  clothed  him, 
notwithstanding  his  rebellion  against  me,  and  couldst  not  thou, 
that  art  thyself  a  sinner,  bear  with  him  one  night  ?" 

12.  And  Abraham  said,  "  Let  not  the  anger  of  the  Lord  wax 
hot  against  His  servant.  Lo,  I  have  sinned ;  lo,  I  have  sinned  { 
Forgive  me,  I  pray  Thee." 

13.  And  Abraham  arose,  and  went  forth  into  the  wilder- 
ness, and  sought  diligently  for  the  man,  and  found  him,  and 
returned  with  him  to  the  tent ;  and  when  he  had  entreated 
him  kindly,  he  sent  him  away  on  the  morrow  with  gifts. 

14.  And  God  spake  again  unto  Abraham,  saying,  "For  this 
thy  sin,  shall  thy  seed  be  afflicted  four  hundred  years  in  a 
strange  land:  .  J,  •  •  ■ 
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15.  "  But  for  thy  repentance  will  I  deliver  them ;  and  they 
shall  come  forth  with  power,  and  with  gladness  of  heart,  and 
with  much  substance." 

Dr.  Franklin. 


LESSON  XXXYL 
A  CASE  OF  SUSPICION. 

1.  One  day  a  large  number  of  guests  sat  at  the  dinner- table 
of  the  principal  hotel  in  Dresden,  the  beautiful  capital  of 
Saxony.  Foreigners  and  native  Germans  sat  side  by  side, 
eating,  talking,  and  apparently  enjoying  themselves  very  much. 
Suddenly  a  young  merchant,  who  had  traveled  through  India, 
attracted  the  attention  of  everybody  by  holding  up  a  piece  of 
gold  money,  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  that  country. 
The  coin  was  eight-cornered,  and  had  very  strange  figures  on 
both  sides  of  it.  The  people  around  the  table  were  greatly 
surprised  to  see  such  a  beautiful  and  curious  piece  of  money, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  admired  it. 

2.  The  gentleman  to  whom  it  belonged  let  it  pass  around  the 
table,  and  many  remarks  were  made  concerning  it.  Finally, 
it  reached  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  sitting  at  the  end  of  the 
table,  who  was  apparently  an  officer  of  high  rank,  and  who 
had  been  so  intent  upon  conversation  with  his  neighbor  that 
he  was  really  the  only  one  in  the  company  who  had  not  paid 
much  attention  to  the  curious  coin.  He  looked  at  it  a  mo- 
ment, noticed  the  figures  with  some  indifference,  and  then  laid 
it  down  on  the  table,  saying,  "  0,  I  know  that  piece  of  money 
already !  I  have  seen  one  like  it  before ; "  and  continued  his 
conversation. 

3.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  people  began  to  talk  about  other 
things,  and  the  piece  of  money  was  apparently  forgotten.  As 
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the  dinner,  which  lasted  a  good  while,  drew  to  a  close,  the 
young  merchant  who  owned  the  money  looked  around  upon 
the  guests,  and  said,  "  Will  the  gentleman  to  whom  my  piece 
of  money  was  handed  last  be  kind  enough  to  give  it  to  me 
again  ?  for  I  have  not  yet  received  it." 

4.  The  company  were  greatly  astonished  at  this  remark,  and 
wondered  that  he  had  not  received  the  money  again.  Every 
one  declared  that  he  had  passed  it  on  to  the  one  sitting  next 
to  him,  but  nobody  seemed  able  to  tell  what  had  become  of  it. 
The  company  were  in  great  surprise  at  the  thought  that  a 
thief  could  possibly  be  in  their  number,  and  yet  it  did  seem 
that  somebody  had  taken  the  gold  coin. 

5.  Finally,  when  the  money  could  not  be  found,  an  old  gen- 
tleman arose,  and  said,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Gentlemen,  since  every 
one  of  you  says  he  has  not  the  piece  of  money,  and  since  all 
of  us  present  in  this  dining-room  are  responsible  for  it,  I  pro- 
pose that  each  one  have  his  pockets  searched  by  the  landlord ; 
and  I  am  willing  that  mine  should  be  searched  first.  The 
landlord  and  I  will  take  our  position  at  the  door ;  and  I  pro- 
pose that  nobody  leave  the  hall  until  the  landlord  has  exam- 
ined his  pockets.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  else  that  we  can 
do,  if  we  wish  to  save  ourselves  from  the  supposition  that 
some  one  of  us  is  a  thief." 

6.  It  appeared  that  everybody  agreed  to  this  proposition, 
and  one  after  another  had  his  pockets  searched  by  the  land- 
lord. Finally,  the  officer  who  had  given  but  little  attention 
to  the  piece  when  it  was  handed  to  him,  said,  "  Gentlemen, 
I  do  not  agree  to  have  my  pockets  searched,  though  I  give 
you  my  honor  as  a  soldier  that  I  have  not  in  my  possession 
the  piece  of  money.  Here  is  my  name,  and  that  is  all  I  can 
submit  to." 

7.  All  eyes  were  now  directed  to  this  officer,  and  immedi- 
ately every  one  else  seemed  to  have  a  suspicion  that  he  was 
the  one  who  had  the  money  in  his  pocket.     Several  of  the 
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company  said  to  him  that,  as  they  had  been  searched,  it  was 
nothing  more  than  right  that  he  should  be  also.  But  he  pro- 
tested against  it,  and  said  that  he  would  submit  to  it  under 
no  condition  whatever. 

8.  "  Then,"  said  they,  "  we  shall  have  to  consider  that  you 
are  the  thief,  unless  you  agree  to  have  your  pockets  searched." 

"I  am  no  thief,  gentlemen;  and  yet  I  will  not  consent  to 
have  my  pockets  searched." 

9.  Just  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement,  a  rap  was  heard  at 
the  door.  The  landlord  opened  it,  and,  seeing  the  chief  waiter 
of  the  hotel  before  him,  asked  him  what  he  desired.  "I  wish 
to  tell  you,  sir,"  said  he,  "  that  in  one  of  the  napkins  which 
has  just  been  brought  from  the  table  there  was  found  this 
gold  piece,  which  fell  out  when  the  napkin  was  thrown  into 
the  pile  of  soiled  ones.  I  have  come  to  give  it  to  you,  that 
you  may  return  it  to  the  owner." 

10.  The  whole  company  were  greatly  surprised,  and  there 
was  a  universal  feeling  of  satisfaction ;  and  those  people  who 
had  accused  the  officer  of  being  a  thief  felt  very  much  ashamed 
of  themselves,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  apologize.  The 
officer,  now  seeing  that  they  could  no  more  call  him  a  thief, 
stood  up  before  the  company  and  said,  — 

11.  "  Gentlemen,  I  think  you  will  now  allow  me  the  privi- 
lege of  saying  a  word.  The  reason  why  I  did  not  allow  my 
pockets  to  be  searched  was,  that  I  had  in  my  porte-monnaie  a 
piece  of  gold  just  like  the  one  which  the  waiter  has  returned 
to  the  owner.  If  it  had  been  found  in  my  pocket,  and  the 
other  piece  had  never  been  found,  I  should  have  been  called, 
and  with  some  reason  perhaps,  a  thief.  There  are  strange 
things  in  this  world,  and  we  can  never  be  too  sure  we  are 
right.  See,  here  is  my  piece  of  money ! "  And  with  that, 
the  officer  took  out  a  piece  of  gold  which  was  in  every  respect 
like  that  owned  by  the  merchant. 
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LESSON  XXXVII. 
PUMPKIN  ENTERPRISE. 

1.  Last  summer,  I  remember,  a  little  vine  — a  pumpkin 
vine  —  came  out  of  the  ground  in  a  corn-field,  "  up  the  road," 
and  there  it  was,  in  the  midst.  pf„  the  corn,  .unseeing  and  un- 
seen. So  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  the  best  of 
its  way  out  to  the  fence  tliatboiuided  the  road,  some  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet  distant,  where  there  would  be  some  prospect 
of  its  being  appreciated,  if  it, could. 

2.  Could  ?  But  it  did ;  for  away  it  went,  vine  and  leaves, 
baggage  and  all,  through  the  corn,  this  way  and  that,  out  to 
the  fence,  and  up  the  fence,  three  rails,  and  through  the  fence. 
And  what  do  you  think  it  did  then  ?  Just  unraveled  a  deli- 
cate yellow  blossom,  and  held  it  there,  for  every  one  passing 
to  see,  saying  all  the  time,  as  well  as  it  could, —  and  it  could 
as  well  as  anybody,  —  "  See  what  I've  done, —  this  !  Is  nt-  it 
pretty  ? "   •  - 

3.  Well,  there  it  held  it,  and  everybody  saw  it,  and  nobody 
thought  anything' about  it.  Passing  that  way  in  the  fall,  lo  ! 
a  Pumpkin,  rotund,  golden,  magnificent ;  held  out  at  arm's 
length  by  the  little  vine  ;  held  in  the  air ;  held  week  after 
week,  and  never  laid  down,  nights  or  Sundays,  or  any  time. 

:  4.  Now,  "  man  your  brakes  ;  "  rig  your  levers,'  ye  Archi- 
medes-^,* and  pump  up  from  the  earth,  and  along  that  vine, 
and  from  the  surrounding  air,  the  raiv  material  for  just  such 
another  article  as  that,  and  you  shall  have  two  summers  to  do 

*  Archimedes  (ar-M-me'-dez),  the  most  celebrated  of  ancient  mathema- 
ticians. He  was  . born  at  Syracuse  about  287  B.  c.  He.  was  so  confident  of  Iris, 
knowledge  of  mechanics  that  he  boasted  that,  if  he  had  a  fulcrum,  or  stand-' 
point,  for  a  levei^  he  could  move  the  world.  •   :-  -  '  ••  v. 
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it  in.  Bring  on  the  alembic  wherein  shall  be  distilled  from 
the  falling  rain  the  Essence  of  Pumpkin,  and  we  11  let  it  go 
without  painting. 

Benjamin  F.  Taylor. 

DEFINITIONS. 
A  lem'bic,  a  chemical  vessel  vised  in  distillation. 
Dis  till',  to  drop  ;  to  cause  to  fall  in  drops. 

Es'sence,  that  which  constitutes  a  substance  as  distinguished  from 
other  substances. 
Ro'tund,  round ;  circular  ;  spherical. 


LESSON  XXXVIII. 
A  MYSTERY. 

1.  "  Things  are  working,"  these  June  days.  Things'  ? 
Wondees  withal !  Why,  quiet  as  it  is  here  to-day,  with 
nothing  but  green  and  blue  in  sight,  —  the  fields,  the  woods, 
the  sky,  —  and  not  a  sound  of  carpentry,  there  is  more  going 
on  than  one  would  dream  of,  —  things  that  neither  a  Silli- 
man,  nor  a  Davy,  nor  a  Liebig  could  do. 

2.  Do  you  see  that  cherry-tree  ?  Every  one  of  four  bushels 
upon  it !  There 's  a  ripe  one.  Pluck  it.  A  cherry,  —  red, 
ripe,  and  rich !  Fragrance  and  flavor  done  up  in  a  little 
red  wrapper ! 

3.  Set  your  cunning  men  who  conjure  with  crucibles  to 
make  one,  and  you  "  set "  them  of  a  surety.  Depend  upon 
them,  and  you  might,  and  you  would,  "  make  two  bites  of  a 
cherry."  Yet  on  that  modest  tree,  "  out  of  doors,"  that  article 
was  manufactured.  No  furnace  sighing  from  morning  till 
night ;  no  workmen  in  white  aprons ;  no  sugar  crushed,  refined, 
snowy ;  no  flour  superfine  ;  no  vermilion  in  pot  or  powder ;  no 
parade,  no  bustle  :  but  there  they  are,  "  cherry  ripe  ! " 
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4.  Winter's  cold  fingers  lifted  from  the  pulses  of  the  tree, 
and  they  throbbed  full  and  strong.  Pumps  in  the  earth  be- 
low were  rigged  and  manned.  Signals  were  silently  set  in 
bad  and  blossom  aloft.  Winds  came  and  swung  the  branches, 
and  peeped  into  this  and  that,  and  went  away. 

5.  Birds  came  and  looked  about,  and  saw  nothing,  and  went 
too.  Unseen  hands  were  gathering,  and  molding,  and  refining 
all  the  while.  The  sun  came  up  from  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn, 
and  looked  on,  —  nothing  more.  The  clouds  went  dripping 
by,  and  never  stopped,  and  that  was  all. 

6.  Edward,  or  Silas,  or  somebody,  planted  a  cherry-stone 
four  or  five  years  ago,  and  forgot  it ;  but  the  "  whip  "  of  a  tree 
went  right  on,  and  without  any  help  that  we  can  see,  set  up 
business,  and  manufactured  Nature's  confectionery,  all  by 
itself. 

7.  Last  week  the  cherries  were  green ;  now  they  are  tinted 
with  red ;  not  a  brush  lying  about,  not  a  stained  finger  visi- 
ble. No  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  of  "  Painting 
done  here  "  ;  no  "Apprentices  wanted  "  ;  for  Nature's  hands 
are  all  journeymen ;  not  a  leaf  with  a  capital  or  an  exclama- 
tion point  on  it.  Ah  !  that  Artist  belongs  to  the  Eoyal 
Family  of  —  Nature. 

B.  F.  Taylor.  (Adapted.) 


LESSON*  XXXIX. 

THE  PLANTING  OF  THE  APPLE-TREE. 

1. 

Come,  let  us  plant  the  apple-tree ! 
Cleave  the  tough  greensward  with  the  spade ; 
Wide  let  its  hollow  bed  be  made ; 
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There  gently  lay  the  roots,  and  there 
Sift  the  dark  mold  with  kindly  care, 

And  press  it  o'er  them  tenderly, 
As  round  the  sleeping  infant's  feet 
We  softly  fold  the  cradle-sheet ; 

So  plant  we  the  apple-tree. 

2. 

What  plant  we  in  this  apple-tree  ? 
Buds,  which  the  breath  of  summer  days 
Shall  lengthen  into  leafy  sprays ; 
Boughs,  where  the  thrush,  with  crimson  breast. 
Shall  haunt,  and  sing,  and  hide  her  nest. 

We  plant  upon  the  sunny  lea 
A  shadow  for  the  noontide  hour, 
A  shelter  from  the  summer  shower, 

When  we  plant  the  apple-tree. 

3. 

What  plant  we  in  this  apple-tree  ? 
Sweets  for  a  hundred  flowery  springs 
To  load  the  May-wind's  restless  wings, 
When,  from  the  orchard  row,  he  pours  • 
Its  fragrance  through  our  open  doors. 

A  world  of  blossoms  for  the  bee, 
Flowers  for  the  sick  girl's  silent  room, 
For  the  glad  infant,  s^prigs  of  bloom 

We  plant  with  the  apple-tree. 

4. 

What  plant  we  in  this  apple-tree  ? 
Fruits  that  shall  swell  in  sunny  June, 
And  redden  in  the  August  noon, 
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And  drop  when  gentle  airs  come  by, 
That  fan  the  blue  September  sky, 

While  children,  wild  with  noisy  glee, 
Shall  scent  their  fragrance  as  they  pass, 
And  search  for  them  the  tufted  grass 

At  the  foot  of  the  apple-tree. 

5. 

And  when,  above  this  apple-tree, 
The  winter  stars  are  quivering  bright, 
And  winds  go  howling  through  the  night, 
Girls,  whose  young  eyes  o'erflow  with  mirth. 
Shall  peel  its  fruit  by  cottage  hearth, 

And  guests  in  prouder  homes  shall  see, 
Heaped  with  the  orange  and  the  grape, 
As  fair  as  they  in  tint  and  shape, 

The  fruit  of  the  apple-tree. 

6. 

The  fruitage  of  this  apple-tree 
Winds  and  our  flag  of  stripe  and  star 
Shall  bear  to  coasts  that  lie  afar, 
Where  men  shall  wonder  at  the  view, 
And  ask  in  what  fair  groves  they  grew  ; 

And  they  who  roam  beyond  the  sea 
Shall  think  of  childhood's  careless  day 
And  long  hours  passed  in  summer  play, 

In  the  shade  of  the  apple-tree. 

7. 

But  time  shall  waste  this  apple-tree. 
0,  when  its  aged  branches  throw 
Their  shadows  on  the  world  below, 
Shall  fraud  and  force  and  iron  will 
Oppress  the  weak  and  helpless  still'  ? 
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What  shall  the  task  of  mercy  be, 
Amid  the  toils,  the  strifes,  the  tears 
Of  those  who  live  when  length  of  years 

Is  wasting  this  apple-tree  ? 

8. 

"  Who  planted  this  old  apple-tree  ? " 
The  children  of  that  distant  day 
Thus  to  some  aged  man  shall  say ; 
And,  gazing  on  its  mossy  stem, 
The  gray-haired  man  shall  answer  them : 

"  A  poet  of  the  land  was  he, 
Born  in  the  rude  but  good  old  times ; 
'T  is  said  he  made  some  quaint  old  rhymes 

On  planting  the  apple-tree." 

Bryant. 

Analysis.  1.  The  planting  of  the  apple-tree  described.  To  what  is  the 
covering  of  the  roots  compared  ?  2.  What  the  tree  will  afford  in  the  spring. 
3.  What,  in  May.  4.  What,  in  August  and  September.  5.  What,  in  the  win- 
ter. 6.  Where  its  fruit  will  be  borne  ;  and  what  it  will  suggest.  7.  What 
questions  does  the  poet  ask  in  relation  to  the  old  age  of  the  apple-tree  ?  8. 
What  posterity  may  say  about  it.    What  reply  may  be  given  ? 


LESSON  XL. 

THE  BEAUTIES  OF  NATURE. 

1.  Pause  awhile,  ye  downcast  and  disconsolate  tenants  of 
earth !  Eaise  your  bowed  heads  and  look  upward  !  Behold 
the  vast  panorama  which  Nature  has  spread  out  for  your  study 
and  contemplation !  If  you  look  at  the  blue  concave  heavens 
over  your  heads,  on  a  clear  night,  you  will  behold  it  bedecked 
with  myriads  upon  myriads  of  sparkling  gems,  outvying  in 
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beauty  the  most  resplendent  coronet  that  ever  adorned  the 
head  of  any  earthly  potentate. 

2.  "  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firma- 
ment showeth  His  handiwork."  If  these  are  glorious,  what 
must  be  the  glory  of  Him  who  created  them  !  What  a  mag- 
nificent temple  for  the  worship  of  that  Almighty  Being,  "  who 
stretched  out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain,  and  who  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  earth  that  it  should  not  be  removed  forever ! " 

3.  Look  abroad  over  the  earth.  What  a  prospect  is  spread 
out  before  you  !  What  an  endless  variety  of  configuration — 
hill  and  valley,  mountain  and  plain,  rivers,  lakes,  seas,  cata- 
racts —  is  presented  to  your  enraptured  view !  If  you  look 
over  the  illimitable  ocean,  and  behold  its  heavings,  its  turbu- 
lence, and  ceaseless  agitations,  the  mind  is  overwhelmed  with 
awe  and  admiration  at  "  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  His  won- 
ders in  the  deep  ! " 

4.  Look  at  the  earth  in  the  various  changes  of  the  seasons. 
Now  it  reposes  for  a  while  in  the  icy  embrace  of  Winter ;  now 
it  is  decorated  with  the  verdure  and  flowers  of  Spring ;  now 
it  smiles  in  the  luxuriance  of  Summer ;  anon  it  is  laden  with 
the  rich  bounties  of  Autumn,  affording  sustenance  for  every 
living  creature. 

"  These,  as  they  change,  Almighty  Father,  these 
Are  but  the  varied  God  !    The  rolling  year 
Is  full  of  Thee  ! » 

5.  Look  up,  ye  desponding  children  of  earth,  to  that  kind  and 
beneficent  Father,  whose  watchful  care  is  ever  over  you,  and 
whose  faithfulness  is  pledged  to  supply  your  every  need.  He 
opens  His  hand  and  supplies  the  wants  of  every  living  thing. 
Surely  the  earth  is  full  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  !  Let  His 
wisdom  and  goodness  fill  your  hearts  with  gratitude  and  love  ! 

WORD  ANALYSIS  AND  DEFINITIONS. 

Be  nef  i  cent  (bene,  well;  fie,  do;  ent,  ing),  doing  good ;  kind. 
Con  fig  u  ra  tion,  form ;  shape. 
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Cor'o  net  (corona,  a  crown),  an  inferior  crown. 
Dis  con'so  late  (dis,  not),  not  to  be  consoled  ;  filled  with  grief. 
II  lim  it  a  ble  (il  for  in,  not),  not  to  be  bounded  ;  boundless. 
Myr'i  ad,  a  vast  number  ;  ten  thousand. 

Pan  o  ra'ma  (pan,  all ;  orama,  that  which  is  seen),  an  entire  view  in 
every  direction. 


LESSON  XLI. 
THE  YOUNG  TYROLESE. 

1.  Among  the  gallant  band  of  patriots  that  rallied  so  bravely 
around  the  standard  of  Andrew  Hofer,*  there  was  not  a  more 
devoted  champion  of  freedom  than  Gustavus  Kosen.  Placed 
by  birth  and  fortune  beyond  the  cares  incidental  to  poverty, 
and  blessed  in  the  society  of  a  beloved  wife  and  two  amiable 
children,  Rosen  had  passed  the  meridian  of  his  days  in  tran- 
quil happiness ;  misfortune  had  been  a  stranger  to  his  dwell- 
ing, till  the  invasion  of  the  French  army  poured  the  red  tide 
of  war  with  remorseless  fury  into  the  once  peaceful  valleys  of 
the  Tyrol.")*  All  that  was  dear  and  lovely  lay  crushed  beneath 
the  steps  of  the  conqueror ;  the  voice  of  woe  and  wailing  was 
heard  throughout  the  land ;  mothers  mourned  for  their  chil- 
dren, children  for  their  parents. 

2.  The  sound  of  busy,  cheerful  labor  ceased  on  the  plains. 
The  joyous  voice  of  childhood  was  hushed.  The  note  of  the 
shepherd's  pipe  was  heard  no  more  as  he  led  his  fleecy  care 
from  the  fold.  The  chime  of  sabbath  bells  no  longer  swelled 
with  hallowed  melody  upon  the  breeze,  summoning  the  inhab- 

*  Andrew  Hofer  was  born  in  1767.  From  1796  to  1809  he  resisted  the  in- 
vaders of  his  country  with  the  utmost  bravery  and  patriotism.  At  last,  hav- 
ing been  betrayed  into,  the  hands  of  the  French,  he  was  shot  at  Mantua  in  1810. 

+  The  Tyrol  is  the  most  western  province  of  the  Empire  of  Austria.  During 
the  wars  of  Napoleon  it  was  ceded  to  Bavaria,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  who  were  warmly  attached  to  Austria. 
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itants  of  the  land  to  meet  in  the  house  of  prayer,  to  mingle 
in  one  general  chorus  of  praise  and  grateful  thanksgiving  to 
Him  from  whose  hand  all  blessings  flow. 

3.  Those  bells  were  now  only  heard  pealing  forth  the  alarm 
that  woke  terror  and  dismay  in  the  hearts  of  the  feeble  and 
the  helpless,  mingling  in  jangling  and  discordant  sounds  with 
the  rolling  of  drums,  the  shrill  blast  of  the  bugle  or  loud  trum- 
pet, and  the  deep  roar  of  the  artillery.  The  tumult  of  war 
had  hushed  all  other  sounds.  Panic-stricken,  the  Tyrolese  at 
first  made  no  effectual  effort)  to  resist  the  invading  army  ;  they 
looked  to  Austria  for  succor ;  but  she  was  unable  to  afford  them 
any  assistance,  and  the  hapless  Tyrol  fell  a  victim  to  the  policy 
of  its  princes. 

4.  In  the  hour  of  terror  and  dismay,  when  all  had  forsaken 
her,  Hofer,  the  village  innkeeper,  alone  stood  forward  as  the 
champion  of  his  country.  Fired  with  patriotic  zeal,  he  planted 
the  standard  of  freedom  once  more  on  his  native  mountains, 
exhorting  his  countrymen  to  rally  around  it  in  defense  of  their 
country's  rights.  The  fire  of  patriotism  was  kindled,  and  like 
the  electric  shock  it  flew  from  man  to  man. 

5.  The  thrilling  cry  of  "  Hofer  and  liberty  ! "  was  repeated 
by  every  tongue.  "  We  will  conquer  or  die  in  the  cause  of 
freedom ! "  and  a  thousand  answering  echoes  from  the  hills 
returned,  "  We  will  die  ! "  Even  women  and  children  seemed 
inspired  with  the  same  patriotic  zeal,  and  vowed  to  die  in  the 
defense  of  their  country.  Mothers  were  seen  leading  their 
sons,  yet  striplings  in  years,  to  the  camp,  and  with  their  own 
hands  arming  them  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  "  It  is  better  to 
die  than  to  live  the  slaves  of  France ! "  they  said. 

6.  The  standard  of  the  Tyrolese  army  was  committed,  by 
Hofer' s  own  hand,  to  the  care  of  the  young  son  of  Gustavus 
Eosen,  a  gallant  boy  of  sixteen,  with  a  solemn  charge  to  de- 
fend it  with  his  life.  "  I  will  defend  it,"  replied  the  youth,  as 
he  unfolded  it  to  the  breeze,  "  and  where  this  banner  faEs, 
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there  shall  the  son  of  Gustavus  Eosen  be  found  beside  it 
Death  only  shall  part  us." 

7.  Three  times  did  the  brave  Tyrolese,  led  on  by  Hofer,  beat 
back  the  invader  to  the  frontier,  and  victory  seemed  to  crown 
them  with  success ;  but  the  crafty  Bavarian  now  poured  his 
thousands  into  the  Tyrol,  overpowering,  by  the  force  of  num- 
bers, the  few  brave  men  who  were  left  to  defend  their  country, 
and  effecting  that  which  the  armies  of  France  had  been  unable 
to  do  alone.  At  this  juncture,  Austria  made  peace  with 
France,  and  the  Tyrol  was  ceded  to  Bonaparte,  who  demanded 
it  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty.  Unable  to  defend 
the  province,  the  emperor  yielded  up  the  Tyrol  without  re- 
serve. 

8.  Hopeless,  dejected,  and  overpowered  by  numbers,  the 
unfortunate  Tyrolese  were  obliged  to  relinquish  the  unequal 
strife ;  burning  with  indignation,  they  withdrew  among  the 
inaccessible  glens  and  fastnesses  of  their  native  mountains, 
resolving  to  perish  rather  than  yield  to  the  usurper's  power. 
The  bravest  and  best  of  that  devoted  band  had  fallen,  or  were 
carried  captives  across  the  Alps. 

"  Scattered  and  sunk,  the  mountain  band 
Fling  the  loved  rifle  from  their  hand; 
The  soul  of  fighc  is  clone." 

9.  During  the  heat  of  the  war,  Gustavus  Eosen  had  con- 
veyed his  wife  and  his  infant  daughter  to  a  safe  retreat  among 
the  mountains,  where,  under  the  care  of  an  old  and  faithful 
friend,  who  for  many  years  had  followed  the  adventurous  life 
of  an  Alpine  hunter,  he  knew  they  would  be  safe  from  the 
horrors  of  the  war  which  spared  not  in  its  fury  either  the  in- 
fant or  the  gray-headed  sire.  "  Here,  my  beloved  Gertrude," 
he  said,  addressing  his  weeping  partner,  "  you  and  our  Teresa 
will  find  safety  and  repose ;  and  though  old  Albrecht's  cot  be 
rude  and  homely,  it  is  far  better  than  our  camps  and  leaguered 
walls." 
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10.  "  There  is  no  safety  where  you  are  not,"  exclaimed  the 
wife  of  Rosen,  throwing  herself  into  his  arms  ;  "  if  there  be 
safety  in  this  wild  retreat,  stay  and  share  it  with  us."  The 
eye  of  the  patriot  soldier  flashed  fire ;  he  turned  and  pointed 
sternly  to  the  wreaths  of  dun  smoke  that  rolled  in  heavy 
volumes  across  the  distant  plain.  "A  thousand  helpless 
mothers,  with  their  orphan  children,  cry  for  vengeance  against 
the  spoiler  on  yonder  smoking  plain !  and  shall  their  appeal 
be  unheard  ? "  he  cried,  vehemently  grasping  his  sword.  "  See, 
Gertrude  !  even  now  heaven  blushes  with  the  fiery  glare  of 4 
yon  flaming  hamlet ;  and  shall  I  slumber  here  in  inglorious 
ease,  while  my  country  demands  my  aid'  ? " 

11.  Then  softening  the  impetuosity  of  his  manner,  he  strove 
to  soothe  his  weeping  spouse  :  the  patriot's  sternness  yielded  to 
the  tenderness  of  the  husband  and  father,  and  he  fondly  folded 
the  beloved  objects  of  his  solicitude  to  his  heart.  Suddenly  a 
rifle  was  fired.  "  Hark  ! 't  is  the  signal  gun,"  he  cried.  "  Ger- 
trude, that  shot  was  fired  by  our  gallant  boy."  "  My  child ! 
my  Henrick ! "  exclaimed  the  distracted  mother.  "  Stay,  my 
husband  ! "  But  before  the  sound  of  that  rifle  had  ceased  to 
reverberate  among  the  rocks,  Rosen  was  gone ;  with  desperate 
haste  he  pursued  his  perilous  way,  leaping  from  crag  to  crag, 
now  trusting  his  weight  to  the  weak  sapling  that  overhung  his 
path,  or  stemming  with  nervous  arm  the  force  of  the  mountain 
torrent  that  woulr*  have  barred  his  path. 

12.  Old  Albrecht  watched  his  fearful  progress  with  silent 
awe ;  then  turned  to  soothe  the  grief  of  the  disconsolate  Ger- 
trude and  her  daughter,  cheering  them  with  the  hope  that 
Rosen  would  soon  return,  at  the  same  time  bidding  them  wel- 
come to  his  lowly  roof  and  mountain  fare.  "  You  will  be  as  | 
safe,  dear  lady,"  he  said,  "  as  the  eagle  on  his  aerie  on  the 
rocks  above  you." 

13.  The  first  intelligence  that  reached  the  wife  of  Rosen 
was,  that  her  husband  had  fallen  in  a  desperate  skirmish  with 
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the  French.  It  was  the  last  effort  made  by  the  brave  Tyrolese 
in  defense  of  their  country.  The  brave  Henrick,  too,  was  no 
more ;  he  was  found  stretched  on  the  bank  of  a  little  stream 
at  the  gorge  of  the  valley,  wrapped  in  the  banner  which  he 
had  sworn  to  defend  with  his  last  drop  of  blood.  He  had 
faithfully  fulfilled  his  word,  and  the  standard  of  freedom  had 
become  the  winding-sheet  of  the  young  hero. 

Miss  Strickland. 

Questions.  What  various  tones  of  the  voice  should  be  employed  in  read- 
ing the  5th  paragraph  ?  (See  page  xvi.)  Why  is  the  rising  inflection  used  on 
the  word  aid,  in  paragraph  10  ?  (See  page  ix.)  What  variety  of  pitch  occurs 
in  the  11th  paragraph  ?  What  should  be  the  general  tone  of  the  voice  as  to 
pitch,  in  reading  this  piece  ?    (See  page  xv.) 

WORD  ANALYSIS  AND  DEFINITIONS. 
Ae'rie,  the  nest  of  a  bird  of  prey. 

De  ject'ed  (de,  clown;  ject,  cast),  cast  down  ;  low-spirited. 
Dis  cord'ant,  disagreeing  ;  harsh  ;  jarring. 
Hamlet  (ham,  home ;  let,  little),  a  small  village. 
Me  rid'i  an,  midday  ;  noon  ;  the  middle. 

Re  ver'ber  ate  (re,  back  ;  verber,  beat),  to  beat  back  ;  to  resound. 


LESSON  XLII. 

DEFENSE  OF  HOFER,  THE  TYROLESE 
PATRIOT. 

1.  You  ask  what  I  have  to  say  in  my  defense,  —  yoil,  who 
glory  in  the  name  of  France,  who  wander  through  the  world 
to  enrich  and  exalt  the  land  of  your  birth,  —  yoil  demand  how 
I  could  dare  to  arm  myself  against  the  invaders  of  my  native 
rocks  ?  Do  you  confine  the  love  of  home  to  yourselves'  ?  Do 
you  punish  in  others  the  actions  which  you  dignify  and  reward 
among  yourselves'  ?  Those  stars  which  glitter  on  your  breasts, 
do  they  hang  there  as  a  recompense  for  patient  servitude'  ? 
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2.  I  see  the  smile  of  contempt  which  curls  your  lips.  You 
say,  "  This  brute,  —  he  is  a  ruffian,  a  beggar  !  That  patched 
jacket,  that  ragged  cap,  that  rusty  belt: — shall  barbarians 
such  as  lie  close  the  pass  against  us,  shower  rocks  on  our  heads, 
and  single  out  our  leaders  with  unfailing  aim',  —  these  grovel- 
ing mountaineers,  who  know  not  the  joys  and  brilliance  of 
life,  creeping  amidst  eternal  snows,  and  snatching  with  greedy 
hand  their  stinted  ear  of  corn'  ? 

3.  Yet,  poor  as  we  are,  we  never  envied  our  neighbors  their 
smiling  sun,  their  gilded  palaces ;  we  never  strayed  from  our 
peaceful  huts  to  blast  the  happiness  of  those  who  had  not 
injured  us.  The  traveler  who  visited  our  valleys,  met  every 
hand  outstretched  to  welcome  him;  for  him  every  hearth 
blazed ;  with  delight  we  listened  to  his  tale  of  distant  lands. 
Too  happy  for  ambition,  we  were  not  jealous  of  his  wealth ; 
we  have  even  refused  to  partake  of  it. 

4.  Frenchmen !  you  have  wives  and  children.  When  you 
return  to  your  beautiful  cities,  amidst  the  roar  of  trumpets, 
the  smiles  of  the  lovely,  and  the  multitudes  shouting  with 
triumph,  they  will  ask,  Where  have  you  roamed  ?  What  have 
you  achieved  ?  What  have  you  brought  back  to  us  ?  Those 
laughing  babes  who  climb  upon  your  knees,  will  you  have 
the  heart  to  tell  them,  We  have  pierced  the  barren  crags,  we 
have  entered  the  naked  cottage  to  level  it  to  the  ground ;  we 
found  no  treasures  but  honest  hearts,  and  those  we  have  bro-  - 
ken  because  they  throbbed  with  love  for  the  wilderness  around 
them'  ?  Clasp  this  old  firelock  in  your  little  hands ;  it  was 
snatched  from  a  peasant  of  Tyrol,  who  died  in  the  vain  effort 
to  stem  our  torrent !  Seated  by  your  firesides,  will  you  boast 
to  your  generous  and  blooming  wives,  that  you  have  extin- 
guished the  last  ember  which  lightened  our  gloom'  ? 

5.  Happy  scenes  !  I  shall  never  see  you  more  !  In  those 
cold  and  stern  eyes  I  read  my  fate.  Think  not  that  your  sen- 
tence can  be  terrible  to  me  I  but  I  have  sons,  daughters,  and 
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a  wife  who  has  shared  all  my  labors;  she  has  shared,  too, 
my  little  pleasures,  —  such  pleasures  as  that  humble  roof  can 
yield,  —  pleasures  that  you  can  not  understand. 

6.  My  little  ones  !  should  you  live  to  bask  in  the  sunshine 
of  manhood,  (you  are  sporting  by  the  brook  that  washes  our 
door,)  dream  not  of  your  father's  doom !  Should  you  live  to 
know  it,  know,  too,  that  the  man  who  has  served  his  God  and 
country  with  all  his  heart,  can  smile  at  the  musket  leveled  to 
pierce  it.  What  is  death  to  me  ?  I  have  not  reveled  in  pleas- 
ures wrung  from  innocence  or  want ;  rough  and  discolored  as 
are  these  hands,  they  are  pure.  My  death  is  nothing.  0 
that  my  country  could  live  !  0  that  ten  thousand  such  deaths 
could  make  her  immortal ! 

7.  Do  I  despair,  then'  ?  No ;  we  have  rushed  to  the  sacri- 
fice, and  the  offering  has  been  vain  for  us;  but  our  children 
shall  burst  these  fetters ;  the  blood  of  virtue  was  never  shed 
in  vain.  Freedom  can  never  die  I  I  have  heard  that  you 
killed  your  king  once,  because  he  enslaved  you ;  yet  now, 
again,  you  crouch  before  a  single  man  who  bids  you  trample 
on  all  who  abjure  his  yoke,  and  shoots  you  if  you  have  cour- 
age to  disobey.  Do  you  think  that,  when  I  am  buried,  there 
shall  breathe  no  other  Hofers'  ?  Dream  you  that,  if  to-day 
you  prostrate  Hofer  in  the  dust,  to-morrow  Hofe]  is  no  more'  ? 

8.  In  the  distance  I  see  the  liberty  which  I  shall  not  taste ; 
behind,  I  look  on  my  slaughtered  countrymen,  on  my  orphans, 
on  my  desolate  fields ;  but  a  star  rises  before  my  aching  sight, 
which  points  to  justice,  and  it  shall  come.  Before  the  sun 
has  sunk  below  yon  mountains,  I  shall  awake  in  a  paradise 
which  you,  perhaps,  may  never  reach. 

Questions.  What  inflection  should  be  used  on  the  word  you  in  the  1st 
paragraph?  (See  Kule  3,  page  x.)  Where  does  the  rising  inflection  occur? 
Why?  What  example  of  antithetic  emphasis  in  the  2d  paragraph  ?  What  in 
the  3d  paragraph  ?  What  questions  in  the  4th  paragraph  require  the  falling 
inflection  ?  What,  the  rising  ?  With  what  quality  of  tone  should  the  5th  and 
6th  paragraphs  be  read  ?    (See  page  xx.)    The  7th  and  8th  paragraphs  ? 
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LESSON  XLIII. 
THE  ALBATROSS. 


1.  While  off  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  when  the  weather  per- 
mitted, some  of  the  passengers,  and  the  watch  on  duty,  occupied 
themselves  in  fishing  for  albatrosses.    They  are  caught  by 


baiting  a  hook  with  pork  or  blubber,  fastening  a  piece  of  wood 
near  the  bait  so  that  it  may  be  kept  floating,  and  letting  it 
tow  astern. 
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2.  These  noble  birds  would  wheel  and  hover  over  it,  and  at 
length  alight  on  the  water  like  a  swan,  often  succeeding  in 
getting  all  the  bait  without  being  hooked.  But  six  or  seven 
times  some  of  them  were  taken  and  hauled  aboard,  the  un- 
suspected hook  catching  within  their  long  bills.  They  meas- 
ured nine  or  ten  feet  across  the  wings.  The  first  one  was  killed 
and  stuffed,  to  be  carried  home  for  some  museum.  The  rest 
were  sacrificed  for  their  long  bills,  wings,  and  large  web-feet. 

3.  This  bird  is  uncommonly  beautiful  and  majestic,  Its 
motion  through  space  is  the  easiest  and  most  graceful  conceiv- 
able. In  storm  or  calm,  once  raised  upon  its  broad  pinions, 
which  are  never  seen  to  flutter,  away  it  sails,  self-propelled,  as 
naturally  as  we  breathe  ;  a  motion  of  the  head,  or  a  slight  curl 
of  a  wing  serving  to  turn  it,  as  the  course  of  a  rapid  skater  is 
ruled  at  pleasure  by  an  almost  imperceptible  inclination  to 
the  right  or  left. 

4.  A  poor  Peruvian,  who  was  working  his  passage  home, 
ascribed  all  the  bad  weather  and  high  winds  which  we  experi- 
enced to  our  having  killed  the  albatrosses  ;  and  lie  and  the 
superstitious  cook,  in  the  hight  of  the  gale,  prevailed  upon  a 
young  passenger  who  had  taken  one  the  day  previous,  and  was 
keeping  it  alive  in  the  long-boat,  to  let  the  noble  bird  go  free. 

5.  Like  the  mariners  in  Coleridge's  rhyme,*  they  said,  — 

"  We  bad  done  a  wicked  thing, 
And  it  would  work  us  woe  : 
Stout  they  averred  we  had  killed  the  bird 
That  made  the  breeze  to  blow. 
'Ah,  wretch  ! '  said  the}'',  'the  bird  to  slay, 
That  made  the  breeze  to  blow  ! 5 " 

6.  This  glorious  bird  is  the  most  beautiful  and  lovable 
object  of  the  animate  world  which  the  adventurer  meets  with 

*-  This  refers  to  the  "  Ancient  Mariner,"  a  celebrated  poem  by  the  English 
poet,  S.  T.  Coleridge.  "  ' 
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in  all  the  South  Pacific.  When  on  the  wing  it  is  the  very 
beau  ideal  of  beauty  and  grace.  Seamen  ought  to  love  and 
prize  it  dearly,  for  the  drear  monotony  of  life  at  sea  is  often 
relieved  by  its  always  welcome  appearance ;  and  many  an 
hour  is  spent  by  the  voyager  in  watching  with  admiration  its 
glorious  curves  and  swoops  in  the  elastic  ocean  of  air,  —  a  free 
race-ground  where  it  has  no  competitor. 

7.  A  writer,  who  must  have  seen  the  bird  in  its  native  seas, 
says  that  it  flies  against,  as  well  as  before,  the  wind,  and 
hovers  around  a  ship  at  sea,  never  outstripped  by  its  speed. 
"  It  enjoys  the  calm,  and  sports  in  the  sunbeams  on  the  glassy 
wave ;  but  it  revels  in  the  storm,  and  darts  its  arrowy  way 
before  the  fury  of  the  gale.  It  seems  to  be  then  in  its 
element.  Mocking  the  surges  of  the  mighty  sea,  and  breast- 
ing the  tempest's  blast,  its  flight  has  not  less  sublimity, 
perhaps,  than  that  of  the  eagle  darting  upward  to  the  skies. 

8.  "  It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  behold  this  noble  bird  sailing 
in  the  air  in  light  and  graceful  movements.  After  the  first 
muscular  exertion  which  gives  impulse  to  its  flight,  its  wings 
are  always  expanded,  like  the  sails  of  a  ship,  and  show  no 
motion,  —  as  if  it  were  wafted  on  by  some  invisible  power.  It 
is  from  this  cause  that  it  sustains  untired  its  long  and  distant 
flight  across  the  sea." 

Rev.  H.  T.  Clieever. 

WORD  ANALYSIS  AND  DEFINITIONS. 
A  verred',  declared  ;  asserted. 

Beau  ideal  (bo  i  de  aV),  a  conception  of  perfect  beauty. 

Com  pet'  i  tor  (com,  with  ;  petitor,  one  who  seeks),  one  who  strives 
with  others  for  the  same  object ;  a  rival. 

Ex  pand'  (ex,  out ;  pand,  spread),  to  become  opened  ;  to  spread  apart. 

Mo  not'  o  ny  (mono,  one  ;  tony,  tone  or  sound),  sameness  of  sound. 

Pro  pel'  (pro,  forward ;  pel,  to  urge),  to  drive  forward. 

Su  per  sti'  tious,  prone  to  believe  in  what  is  mysterious  or  wonder- 
ful ;  full  of  idle  fancies. in  regard  to  religion. 

Bus  tain'  (sus  for  sub,  under ;  tain,  hold),  to  hold  up    to  support. 
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LESSON  XLIV. 
THE   SEA-BIRD'S  SONG. 

1.  On  the  deep  is  the  mariner's  danger, 

On  the  deep  is  the  mariner's  death ; 
Who,  to  fear  of  the  tempest  a  stranger, 
Sees  the  last  bubble  burst  of  his  breath  ? 
'T  is  the  sea-bird,  sea-bird,  sea-bird, 

Lone  looker  on  despair  ; 
The  sea-bird,  sea-bird,  sea-bird, 
The  only  witness  there. 

2.  Who  watches  their  course  who  so  mildly 

Careen  to  the  kiss  of  the  breeze  ? 
Who  lists  to  their  shrieks  who  so  wildly 
Are  clasped  in  the  arms  of  the  seas  ? 
'T  is  the  sea-bird,  &c. 

3.  Who  hovers  on  high  o'er  the  lover, 

And  her  who  has  clung  to  his  neck  ? 
Whose  wing  is  the  wing  that  can  cover, 
With  its  shadow, the  foundering  wreck  ? 
'Tis  the  sea-bird,  &c. 

4.  My  eye  in  the  light  of  the  billow, 

My  wing  on  the  wake  of  the  wave, 
I  shall  take  to  my  breast,  for  a  pillow, 
The  shroud  of  the  fair  and  the  brave. 
I 'm  a  sea-bird,  &c. 

5.  My  foot  on  the  iceberg  has  lighted, 

When  hoarse  the  wild  winds  veer  about  ; 
My  eye,  when  the  bark  is  benighted, 
Sees  the  lamp  of  the  light-house  go  out. 
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I 'm  the  sea-bird,  sea-bird,  sea-bird, 

Lone  looker  on  despair ; 
The  sea-bird,  sea-bird,  sea-bird, 

The  only  witness  there. 


Brainard. 


LESSON  XLV. 
MY  SHIPS. 

1.  I  have  ships  that  went  to  sea, 

Long  ago,  long  ago ; 
With  what  tidings  I  can  learn, 
I 've  been  waiting  their  return, 
But  the  homeward  gales  for  me 

Never  blow,  never  blow. 

2.  In  the  distance  they  are  seen 

On  the  deep,  on  the  deep, 
Plowing  through  the  swelling  tide, 
With  the  dim  stars  for  a  guide, 
While  the  angry  waves  between 

Never  sleep,  never  sleep. 

3.  There  are  breakers  setting  in 

For  the  shore,  for  the  shore ; 
And  it  may  be,  in  their  frown, 
That  my  ships  will  all  go  down, 
With  their  precious  freight  within, 

Evermore,  evermore. 

4.  There  is  little  cheer  for  me, 

Waiting  so,  waiting  so ; 
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Waiting  through  the  starless  night 
For  the  coming  of  the  light, 
For  my  ships  which  went  to  sea 
Long  ago,  long  ago. 

5.  I 've  a  ship  which  went  to  sea 

Years  ago,  years  ago, 
And  the  gallant  little  craft 
Beats  the  tempest  fore  and  aft, 
While  the  homeward  gales  to  me 

Ever  blow,  ever  blow. 

6.  Little  heedeth  she  the  storm, 

Or  the  night,  or  the  night ; 
For  her  anchor  is  secure, 
And  her  timbers  will  endure 
Till  the  coming  of  the  morn, 

Pure  and  bright,  pure  and  bright. 

7.  Lone  and  weary  have  I  been,  — 

Who  can  tell,  who  can  tell  ? 
All  the  anguish  of  the  soul, 
While  the  billows  round  me  roll, 
Till  my  ships  come  sailing  in, 

Freighted  well,  freighted  well. 

8.  Then  I  '11  keep  this  little  craft, 

Sailing  on,  sailing  on ; 
She  will  bear  me  safely  o'er 
Far  beyond  the  billow's  roar, 
For  my  passage  is  secure, 

TO  MY  HOME,  TO  MY  HOME. 

J.  W .  Barker. 
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LESSON  XLVI. 
DEATH  AND  SLEEP  :  AN  ALLEGORY. 

1.  As  the  two  angels,  Death  and  Sleep,  joined  in  brotherly 
love,  were  on  their  journey  through  the  world,  they  came  one 
evening  to  a  hill  on  which  they  sat  down,  and  viewed  the 
cottages  which  filled  the  neighboring  hamlet.  A  mournful 
silence  reigned  around,  broken  only  by  the  vesper-bell  which 
sounded  from  the  distant  village. 

2.  Here  reclining  in  a  sad  and  quiet  embrace,  the  angels 
waited  for  the  coming  on  of  night ;  and  when  darkness  had 
settled  upon  the  earth,  the  Angel  of  Sleep  arose,  and,  with 
noiseless  hand,  strewed  around  the  invisible  seeds  of  slumber. 
These  were  soon  wafted  by  the  evening  breeze  to  the  silent 
habitations  of  the  tired  husbandmen ;  and  all,  from  the  gray- 
haired  sire  to  the  infant  in  the  cradle,  were  hushed  in  sweet 
and  refreshing  sleep.  The  sick  forgot  their  pain ;  the  mourn- 
ers, their  grief ;  and  the  poor  and  toil-worn,  their  cares  and 
labors. 

3.  Having  performed  his  accustomed  task,  the  good  genius 
again  reclined  by  the  side  of  his  stern  brother.  "  When  the 
morning  dawns,"  he  exclaimed  with  joyous  innocence,  "  how 
many  will  praise  me  as  their  friend  and  benefactor  !  0,  what 
joy  thus  secretly  to  do  good  !  How  happy  we  are  to  be  the 
unseen  messengers  of  the  Good  Spirit !  How  beautiful  is  our 
silent  vocation ! " 

4.  As  the  Angel  of  Sleep  thus  spake,  his  brother  and  com- 
panion gazed  upon  him  with  silent  melancholy ;  and  a  tear, 
such  as  spirits  weep,  stood  in  his  large,  dark  eye.  "  Alas  ! "  he 
exclaimed,  "  that  I  can  not,  like  thee,  enjoy  the  happiness  of 
being  an  object  of  benediction  and  gratitude  !  All  mankind 
call  me  their  enemy,  and  consider  me  the  destroyer  of  their 
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5.  "  0  my  brother,"  replied  the  Angel  of  Sleep,  "  will  not 
every  good  man,  on  his  awakening  from  the  slumber  of  the 
tomb,  greet  thee,  too,  as  his  friend,  and  bless  thee  with  a 
thankful  heart'  ?  Are  we  not,  indeed,  the  sons  and  messengers 
of  one  beneficent  Father'  ? "  As  he  thus  spake,  the  eyes  of  the 
Angel  of  Death  sparkled  with  joy,  and  the  two  kindred  spirits 
embraced  each  other  with  tender  affection. 

Krummacher. 

WORD  ANALYSIS  AND  DEFINITIONS. 

Al'le  go  ry  (all,  other;  egory,  discourse),  a  composition  having 
another  meaning  than  the  literal  import ;  a  parable  or  fable. 

Ben  e  fac'tor  (bene,  well ;  factor,  one  viho  makes  or  does),  a  well-doer ; 
one  who  confers  a  benefit. 

Ben  e  dic'tion  (bene,  well ;  diction,  speaking),  a  blessing. 

Ves'  per  -  bell,  the  evening  bell. 


LESSON  XLVII. 
THE  INSURRECTION  OF  WAT  TYLER. 

1.  During  the  reign  of  Eichard  the  Second  in  England,  the 
war  with  France  being  unsettled,  the  government  wanted 
money  to  provide  for  the  expenses  that  might  arise  out  of  it. 
Accordingly,  a  certain  tax,  called  the  Poll-tax,  which  had  origi- 
nated in  the  last  reign,  was  ordered  to  be  levied  on  the  people. 

2.  This  was  a  tax  on  every  person  in  the  kingdom,  male  and 
female,  above  the  age  of  fourteen.  I  have  no  need  to  repeat 
that  the  common  people  of  England  had  long  been  suffering 
under  great  oppression.  They  were  still  the  mere  slaves  of 
the  lords  of  the  land  on  which  they  lived,  and  were  on  most 
occasions  harshly  and  unjustly  treated. 

3.  But  they  had  begun,  by  this  time,  to  think  very  seriously 
of  not  bearing  quite  so  much,  and  probably  were  emboldened 
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by  the  French  insurrection  which  had  occurred  a  short  time 
previously.  The  people  of  Essex  rose  against  the  Poll-tax, 
and,  being  severely  handled  by  the  government  officers,  killed 
some  of  them. 

4.  At  this  very  time  one  of  the  tax-collectors,  going  his 
rounds  from  house  to  house,  at  Dartford,  in  Kent,  came  to  the 
cottage  of  one  Wat,  a  tiler  by  trade,  and  claimed  the  tax  upon 
his  daughter.  Her  mother,  who  was  at  home,  declared  that 
she  was  under  the  age  of  fourteen ;  upon  which,  the  collector 
(as  other  collectors  had  done  in  different  parts  of  England)  be- 
haved in  a  very  cruel  and  savage  manner.  Wat,  the  tiler,  who 
was  at  work  not  far  off,  greatly  incensed  at  the  conduct  of 
the  collector,  ran  to  the  spot,  and  struck  him  dead  at  a  blow. 

5.  Instantly  the  people  of  that  town  uprose  as  one  man. 
They  made  Wat  Tyler  their  leader ;  they  joined  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Essex,  who  were  in  arms  under  a  priest  called  Jack 
Straw.  They  took  out  of  Maidstone  prison  another  priest 
named  John  Ball,  and,  gathering  in  numbers  as  they  went 
along,  advanced  in  a  great,  confused  army  of  poor  men,  to 
Blackheath. 

6.  The  rioters,  after  entering  London  and  doing  a  great  deal 
of  damage  in  that  city,  went  to  Mile  End,  to  the  number  of 
sixty  thousand,  and  the  king  met  them  there ;  and  to  him  the 
rioters  peaceably  proposed  four  conditions  :  First,  that  neither 
they  nor  their  children,  nor  any  coming  after  them,  should  any 
more  be  slaves ;  secondly,  that  the  rent  of  land  should  be  fixed 
at  a  certain  price  in  money  instead  of  being  paid  in  service  ; 
thirdly,  that  they  should  have  liberty  to  buy  and  sell  in  all 
markets  and  public  places,  like  other  free  men ;  fourthly,  that 
they  should  be  pardoned  for  past  offenses. 

7.  There  was  certainly  nothing  very  unreasonable  in  these 
proposals.  The  young  king  deceitfully  pretended  to  think  so, 
and  kept  thirty  clerks  up  all  night,  writing  out  a  charter 
accordingly.   Now,  Wat  Tyler  himself  wanted  more  than  this. 
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He  wanted  the  entire  abolition  of  the  forest  laws.  He  was 
not  at  Mile  End  with  the  rest ;  but,  while  that  meeting  was 
being  held,  he  broke  into  the  Tower  of  London,  and  slew  the 
archbishop  and  the  treasurer,  for  whose  heads  the  people  had 
cried  out  loudly  the  day  before. 

8.  So  Wat  and  his  men  still  continued  armed,  and  rode 
about  the  city.  Next  morning  the  king,  with  a  small  train 
of  some  sixty  gentlemen,  among  whom  was  "Walworth,  the 
mayor,  rode  into  Smithfield,  and  saw  Wat  and  his  people  at  a 
little  distance.  Says  Wat  to  his  men,  "  There  is  the  king.  I 
will  go  and  speak  with  him,  and  tell  him  what  we  want." 
Straightway  Wat  rode  up  to  him,  and  began  to  talk.  "  King," 
says  Wat,  "  dost  thou  see  all  my  men  there  ? "  "  Ay,"  says  the 
king.  "  Why  ? "  "  Because,"  says  Wat,  "  they  are  all  at  my 
command,  and  have  sworn  to  do  whatever  I  bid  them." 

9.  Some  declared  afterward,  that,  as  Wat  said  this,  he  laid 
his  hand  on  the  bridle  of  the  king's  horse.  Others  declared 
that  he  was  seen  to  grasp  his  own  dagger.  I  think  that  he 
just  spoke  to  the  king  like  a  rough,  angry  man,  as  he  was, 
and  did  nothing  more.  At  any  rate,  he  was  expecting  no 
attack,  and  preparing  for  no  resistance,  when  Walworth,  the 
mayor,  did  the  cowardly  deed  of  drawing  a  short  sword  and 
stabbing  him  in  the  throat. 

10.  He  dropped  from  his  horse,  and  one  of  the  king's  attend- 
ants speedily  dispatched  him.  So  fell  Wat  Tyler.  Fawners  and 
flatterers  made  a  mighty  triumph  of  it,  and  set  up  a  cry  which 
will  occasionally  find  an  echo  to  this  day.  But  Wat  was  a 
hard-working  man  who  had  suffered  much,  and  had  been  foully 
outraged ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  was  a  man  of  a  much 
higher  nature  and  a  much  braver  spirit  than  any  of  the  para- 
sites who  exulted  then,  or  have  exulted  since,  over  his  defeat. 

"  Child's  History  of  England,"  by  Charles  Dickens. 

Analysis.  In  what  reign  and  why  the  poll-tax  was  levied.  What  the  poll- 
tax  was.    The  condition  of  the  common  people  at  that  time.    Who  resisted  the 
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poll-tax.  Why  Wat  Tyler  killed  the  tax-collector.  The  immediate  effect  of 
this.  What  the  rioters  did  in  London.  What  they  proposed  to  the  king. 
How  the  king  received  them.  What  was  done  at  London  by  Wat  Tyler. 
Account  of  the  interview  between  Wat  and  the  king.  How  and  by  whom  Wit 
Tyler  was  killed.    What  followed.    Character  of  Wat  Tyler. 


LESSON  XLVIII. 
DEATH  OF  WAT  TYLER. 

Wat  Tyler,  John  Ball,  Hob  Carter,  Piers,  etc. 

Piers.  So  far  triumphant  are  we.    How  these  nobles 
These  petty  tyrants,  who  so  long  oppressed  us, 
Shrink  at  the  first  resistance  ! 

Hob.  They  were  powerful 

Only  because  we  fondly  thought  them  so. 
Where  is  Jack  Straw  ? 

Tyler.  Jack  Straw  is  gone  to  the  Tower 

To  seize  the  king,  and  so  to  end  resistance. 

Ball.  It  was  well  judged ;  fain  would  I  spare  the  shedding 
Of  human  blood.    Gain  we  that  royal  puppet, 
And  all  will  follow  fairly ;  deprived  of  him, 
The  nobles  lose  their  pretext,  nor  will  dare 
Eebel  against  the  people's  majesty. 

Enter  Herald. 

Herald.  Eichard  the  Second,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
Of  England,  Ireland,  France,  and  Scotland,  king, 
Would  parley  with  Wat  Tyler. 

Tyler.  Let  him  know 

Wat  Tyler  is  in  Smithfield.    (Exit  Herald.)    I  will  parley 
With  this  young  monarch.  As  he  comes  to  me, 
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Trusting  my  honor,  on  your  lives,  T  charge  you, 
Let  none  attempt  to  harm  him. 

Ball.  The  faith  of  courts 

Is  but  a  weak  dependence.    You  are  honest ; 
And  better  is  it  even  to  die  the  victim 
Of  credulous  honesty,  than  live  preserved 
By  the  cold  policy  that  still  suspects. 

Enter  King,  Walworth,  Philpot,  etc. 

King.  I  would  speak  to  thee,  Wat  Tyler ;  bid  the  mob 
Ketire  awhile. 

Piers.  Nay,  do  not  go  alone : 
Let  me  attend  you. 

Tyler.  Wherefore  should  I  fear  ? 

Am  I  not  armed  with  a  just  cause  ?  Ketire, 
And  I  will  boldly  plead  the  cause  of  Freedom. 

Advances. 

King.  Tyler,  why  have  you  killed  my  officer, 
And  led  my  honest  subjects  from  their  homes, 
Thus  to  rebel  against  the  Lord's  anointed  ? 

Tyler.  Because  they  were  oppressed. 

King.  Was  this  the  way 

To  remedy  the  ill  ?    You  should  have  tried 
By  milder  means,  — petitioned  at  the  throne,  — 
The  throne  will  always  listen  to  petitions. 

Tyler.  King  of  England, 

Petitioning  for  pity  is  most  weak,  — 
The  sovereign  people  ought  to  demand  justice. 
I  lead  them  to  rebel  against  the  Lord's  anointed, 
Because  his  ministers  have  made  him  odious ; 
His  yoke  is  heavy,  and  his  burden  grievous. 

Why  do  we  carry  on  this  fatal  war, 

To  force  upon  the  French  a  king  they  hate, 
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Tearing  our  young  men  from  their  peaceful  homes, 
Forcing  his  hard-earned  fruits  from  the  honest  peasant, 
Distressing  us  to  desolate  our  neighbors  ? 
Why  is  this  ruinous  poll-tax  imposed, 
But  to  support  your  court's  extravagance, 
And  your  mad  title  to  the  crown  of  France  ? 
Shall  we  sit  tamely  down  beneath  these  evils 
Petitioning  for  pity  ? 

King  of  England, 
Why  are  we  sold  like  cattle  in  your  markets, 
Deprived  of  every  privilege  of  man  ? 
Must  we  lie  tamely  at  our  tyrant's  feet, 
And,  like  your  spaniels,  lick  the  hand  that  beats  us  ? 
You  sit  at  ease  in  your  gay  palaces  ! 
The  costly  banquet  courts  your  appetite ; 
Sweet  music  soothes  your  slumbers :  we,  the  while, 
Scarce  by  hard  toil  can  earn  a  little  food, 
And  sleep  scarce  sheltered  from  the  cold  night  wind ; 
While  your  wild  projects  wrest  the  little  from  us 
Which  might  have  cheered  the  wintry  hour  of  age., 

The  Parliament  forever  asks  more  money ; 
We  toil  and  sweat  for  money  for  your  taxes-: 
Where  is  the  benefit,  what  good  reap  we 
From  all  the  counsels  of  your  government  ? 
Think  you  that  we  should  quarrel  with  the  French  ? 
What  boots  to  us  your  victories,  your  glory  ? 
We  pay,  we  fight,  you  profit  at  your  ease. 
Do  you  not  claim  the  country  as  your  own  ? 
Do  you  not  call  the  venison  of  the  forest, 
The  birds  of  heaven,  your  own  ?  —  prohibiting  us, 
Even  though  in  want  of  food,  to  seize  the  prey 
Which  nature  offers  ?    King !  is  all  this  just  ? 
Think  you  we  do  not  feel  the  wrongs  we  suffer  ? 
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The  hour  of  retribution  is  at  hand, 

And  tyrants  tremble.    Mark  me,  King  of  England  ! 

Walworth  (comes  behind  him,  and  stabs  him).    Insolent  rebel, 
threatening  the  king ! 

Piers.  Vengeance  !    Vengeance  ! 

Hob.  Seize  the  king ! 

King.  I  must  be  bold.    (Advancing).    My  friends  and  loving 

subjects, 

I  will  grant  you  all  you  ask ;  you  shall  be  free, 
The  tax  shall  be  repealed,  —  all,  all  you  wish. 
Your  leader  menaced  me ;  he  deserved  his  fate. 
Quiet  your  angers.    On  my  royal  word, 
Your  grievances  shall  all  be  done  away ; 
Your  vassalage  abolished ;  a  free  pardon 
Allowed  to  all :  So  help  me  God,  it  shall  be. 

Ball.  Eevenge,  my  brethren,  beseems  not  Christians. 
Send  us  these  terms,  signed  with  your  seal  of  state. 
We  will  await  in  peace.    Deceive  us  not,  — 
Act  justly,  so  to  excuse  your  late  foul  deed. 

King.  The  charter  shall  be  drawn  out ;  on  mine  honor 
All  shall  be  justly  done. 

Southey. 


LESSON  XLIX. 

SUDDEN  CHANGE  OF  FORTUNE. 

1.  When  Alexander  the  Great,*  on  his  march  into  Pilo- 
nidal advanced  to  the  city  of  Sidon,  the  people  at  once 

*  Alexander  the  Great,  King  of  Macedon,  and  founder  of  the  Macedonian 
Empire,  was  born  in  356  b.  c.    He  died  at  Babylon  323  B.  c. 

+  Phenicia,  a  country  bordering  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea, 
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opened  the  gates  to  him,  and  received  him  with  gladness,  for 
they  had  been  for  some  time  under  the  rule  of  Strato,  a  king- 
placed  over  them  by  the  Persians.  Him  Alexander  imme- 
diately dethroned  and  commanded  He  phses'ti  on,  one  of  his 
favorite  generals,  to  place  upon  the  throne  any  one  of  the 
Sidonians  whom  he  should  judge  worthy  of  so  exalted  a 
station. 

2.  It  happened  that  the  favorite  was  quartered  at  the  house 
of  two  brothers,  who  were  young,  and  who  belonged  to  the 
most  distinguished  family  in  the  city.  To  these  he  offered  the 
crown  ;  but  they  refused  it,  telling  him,  that,  according  to  the 
laws  of  their  country,  no  person  could  ascend  the  throne 
unless  he  were  of  the  royal  blood. 

3.  Hephaestion  greatly  admired  this  magnanimity,  which 
could  contemn  what  others  often  strove  to  obtain  by  fire  and 
sword.  "  Continue,"  said  he  to  them,  "  in  this  way  of  think- 
ing ;  for  it  is,  indeed,  far  more  glorious  to  refuse  a  diadem 
than  to  wear  it.  However,  name  to  me  some  person  of  the 
royal  family,  who  will  remember,  when  he  is  king,  that  it  was 
you  who  set  the  crown  upon  his  head." 

4.  The  brothers,  observing  that  several  persons,  through 
excessive  ambition,  aspired  to  this  high  station,  and  to  obtain 
it,  paid  a  servile  court  to  Alexander's  favorites,  declared  that 
they  did  not  know  any  person  more  worthy  of  the  diadem  than 
one  Abdolon'ymus,  descended,  though  at  a  great  distance,  from 
the  royal  line,  but  who  at  the  same  time  was  so  poor  that  he 
was  obliged  to  get  his  bread  by  daily  labor  in  a  garden  near 
the  city.  His  honesty  and  integrity  had  reduced  him,  as 
well  as  many  more,  to  such  extreme  poverty. 

5.  The  two  brothers  went  immediately  in  search  of  Abdolon- 
ymus,  bearing  with  them  the  royal  garments,  and  they  found 
him  weeding  his  garden.  They  then  saluted  him  as  king,  and 
one  of  them  addressed  him  thus  :  "  You  must  now  change  your 
tatters  for  the  dress  I  have  brought  you.    Put  away  that  mean 
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and  contemptible  habit  in  which  you  have  grown  old ;  assume 
the  sentiments  and  demeanor  of  a  prince ;  but  when  you  are 
seated  on  the  throne,  continue  to  cherish  the  virtue  which  has 
made  you  worthy  of  it.  And  when  you  shall  have  ascended 
it,  and  by  that  means  become  the  supreme  arbiter  of  life  and 
death  over  all  the  citizens,  be  sure  never  to  forget  the  con- 
dition in  which,  or  rather  for  which,  you  were  elected. 

6.  Abdolonymus  at  first  looked  upon  the  whole  as  a  dream ; 
and,  unable  to  guess  what  it  meant,  asked  if  they  were  not 
ashamed  to  ridicule  him  in  that  manner.  Even  after  they 
had  seriously  protested  that  they  were  in  earnest,  he  seemed 
to  be  afraid  they  were  making  him  the  subject  of  their 
diversion. 

7.  At  last,  becoming  impatient  at  his  resistance  to  their 
wishes,  they  themselves  washed  him,  and  threw  over  his 
shoulders  a  purple  robe  richly  embroidered  with  gold.  They 
then  conducted  him,  still  fearful  and  in  doubt,  to  the  royal 
palace,  and  formally  placed  the  crown  upon  his  head. 

8.  The  news  of  this  strange  event  soon  spread  over  the 
whole  city.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  were  overjoyed  at  it ;  but 
some  murmured,  especially  the  rich,  who,  despising  the  former 
abject  state  of  Abdolonymus,  could  not  forbear  showing  their 
resentment  upon  that  account  in  the  king's  court.  Alexander 
commanded  the  newly  elected  prince  to  be  sent  for,  and,  after 
surveying  him  attentively  a  long  time,  spoke  thus :  "  Thy  air 
and  mien  do  not  contradict  what  is  related  of  thy  extraction  ; 
but  I  should  be  glad  to  know  with  what  frame  of  mind  thou 
didst  bear  thy  poverty." 

9.  "  Would,"  replied  Abdolonymus,  "  that  I  may  bear  this 
crown  with  equal  patience.  These  hands  have  procured  me 
all  I  desired;  and  while  I  possessed  nothing,  I  wanted 
nothing."  This  answer  gave  Alexander  a  high  idea  of  the 
virtue  and  good  sense  of  the  newly  appointed  king,  so  that 
he  at  once  confirmed  his  election,  and  presented  him  not 
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only  with  all  the  rich  furniture  which  had  belonged  to 
Strato,  but  likewise  annexed  one  of  the  adjacent  provinces  to 
his  dominions. 

Rollin.  Adapted. 

WORD  ANALYSIS  AND  DEFINITIONS. 

Ab'  ject  (ab,  away  ;  ject,  cast),  cast  away  ;  mean. 

Am  bl'  tion  (amb,  about ;  ition,  going),  going  about  to  seek  for  favor 
or  votes  ;  a  desire  for  power,  place,  or  preferment. 

An  nex'  (an,  for  ad,  to  ;  nez,  join),  to  attach  to. 

Con  tra  diet'  (contra,  against ;  diet,  speak),  to  oppose  by  words. 

Ex  trac'  tion  (ex,  out ;  tract,  draw  ;  ion,  act  of),  the  act  of  drawing 
out ;  descent ;  lineage. 

Mag  na  nim'  i  ty  (magna,  great ;  anim,  mind ;  ity,  state  of  being), 
greatness  of  mind ;  nobleness. 


LESSON  L. 
LITTLE  BROWN  HANDS. 

J .  They  drive  home  the  cows  from  the  pasture, 

Up  through  the  long,  shady  lane, 
Where  the  quail  whistles  loud  in  the  wheat-fields 

That  are  yellow  with  ripening  grain. 
They  find,  in  the  thick,  waving  grasses, 

Where  the  scarlet-lipped  strawberry  grows ; 
They  gather  the  earliest  snow-drops, 

And  the  first  crimson  buds  of  the  rose. 

2.  They  toss  the  new  hay  in  the  meadow ; 
They  gather  the  elder-blooms  white ; 
They  find  where  the  dusky  grapes  purple, 
In  the  soft-tinted  October  light. 
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They  know  where  the  apples  hang  ripest, 
And  are  sweeter  than  Italy's  wines  ; 

They  know  where  the  fruit  hangs  the  thickest 
On  the  long,  thorny  blackberry  vines. 
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3.  They  gather  the  delicate  sea-weeds, 

And  build  tiny  castles  of  sand ; 
They  pick  up  the  beautiful  sea-shells,  — 

Fairy  barks  that  have  drifted  to  land. 
They  wave  from  the  tall,  rocking  tree-tops, 

Where  the  oriole's  hammock-nest  swings ; 
And  at  night-time  are  folded  in  slumber 

By  a  song  that  a  fond  mother  sings. 


4.  Those  who  toil  bravely  are  strongest ; 
The  humble  and  poor  become  great ; 
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And  so  from  these  brown-handed  children 

Shall  grow  mighty  rulers  of  state. 
The  pen  of  the  author  and  statesman,  — 

The  noble  and  wise  of  the  land,  — 
The  sword,  and  the  chisel,  and  palette, 

Shall  be  held  in  the  little  brown  hand. 

M.  H.  Krout 


LESSON"  LI. 

MY  MOTHER'S  GRAVE. 

1.  It  was  thirteen  years  since  my  mother's  death,  when, 
after  a  long  absence  from  my  native  village,  I  stood  beside  the 
isacred  mound,  beneath  which  I  had  seen  her  buried.  Since 
that  mournful  period  a  great  change  had  come  over  me.  My 
childish  years  had  passed  away,  and  with  them  my  youthful 
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character.  The  world  was  altered  too ;  and,  as  I  stood  at  my 
mother's  grave,  I  could  hardly  realize  that  I  was  the  same 
thoughtless,  happy  creature,  whose  cheeks  she  had  so  often 
kissed  in  an  excess  of  tenderness. 

2.  But  the  varied  events  of  thirteen  years  had  not  effaced 
the  remembrance  of  that  mother's  smile.  It  seemed  as  if  I 
had  seen  her  but  yesterday,  —  as  if  the  blessed  sound  of  her 
well-remembered  voice  was  yet  in  my  ear.  The  gay  dreams 
of  my  infancy  and  childhood  were  brought  back  so  distinctly 
to  my  mind,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  one  bitter  recollection, 
the  tears  I  shed  would  have  been  gentle  and  refreshing.  The 
circumstance  may  seem  a  trifling  one,  but  the  thought  of  it 
now  pains  my  heart ;  and  I  relate  it  that  those  children  who 
have  parents  to  love  them,  may  learn  to  value  them  as  they 
ought. 

3.  My  mother  had  been  ill  a  long  time,  and  I  became  so 
accustomed  to  her  pale  face  and  weak  voice  that  I  was  not 
frightened  at  them,  as  children  usually  are.  At  first,  it  is  true, 
I  sobbed  violently ;  but  when  day  after  day  I  returned  from 
school  and  found  her  the  same,  I  began  to  believe  that  she 
would  always  be  spared  to  me.  But  they  told  me  she  would 
die. 

4.  One  day,  when  I  had  lost  my  place  in  the  class,  I  came 
home  fretful  and  discouraged.  I  went  to  my  mother's  cham- 
ber. She  was  paler  than  usual,  but  she  met  me  with  the 
same  affectionate  smile  that  always  welcomed  my  return. 
Alas !  when  I  look  back  through  the  lapse  of  thirteen  years, 
I  think  my  heart  must  have  been  stone  not  to  have  been 
melted  by  it.  She  requested  me  to  go  down  stairs  and  bring 
her  a  glass  of  water.  I  pettishly  asked  why  she  did  not  call 
a  domestic  to  do  it.  With  a  look  of  mild  reproach  which  I 
shall  never  forget,  if  I  live  to  be  a  hundred  years  old,  she 
said,  "  And  will  not  my  daughter  bring  a  glass  of  water  for 
her  poor  sick  mother  ? " 
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5.  I  went  and  brought  her  the  water,  but  I  did  not  do  it 
kindly.  Instead  of  smiling  and  kissing  her,  as  I  was  wont  to 
do,  I  set  the  glass  down  very  quickly  and  left  the  room. 
After  playing  about  a  short  time,  I  went  to  bed  without  bid- 
ding my  mother  good  night.  But,  when  alone  in  my  room,  in 
darkness  and  in  silence,  I  remembered  how  pale  she  looked, 
and  how  her  voice  trembled  when  she  said,  "  Will  not  my 
daughter  bring  a  glass  of  water  for  her  poor  sick  mother  ? "  I 
could  not  sleep.  I  stole  into  her  chamber  to  ask  forgiveness. 
She  had  sunk  into  an  easy  slumber,  and  they  told  me  I  must 
not  waken  her.  I  did  not  tell  any  one  what  troubled  me,  but 
stole  back  to  my  bed,  resolved  to  rise  early  in  the  morning, 
and  tell  her  how  sorry  I  was  for  my  conduct. 

6.  The  sun  was  shining  brightly  when  I  awoke,  and,  hurry- 
ing on  my  clothes,  I  hastened  to  my  mother's  chamber.  She 
was  dead!  She  never  spoke  more,  never  smiled  upon  me 
again ;  and  when  I  touched  the  hand  that  used  to  rest  upon 
my  head  in  blessing,  it  was  so  cold  that  it  made  me  start.  I 
bowed  down  by  her  side,  and  sobbed  in  the  bitterness  of  my 
heart.  I  even  wished  that  I  might  die,  and  be  buried  with 
her.  And  old  as  I  now  am,  I  would  give  worlds,  were  they 
mine  to  give,  could  my  mother  but  have  lived  to  tell  me 
that  she  forgave  my  childish  ingratitude.  But  I  can  not  call 
her  back ;  and  when  I  stand  by  her  grave,  and  whenever  I 
think  of  her  manifold  kindness,  the  memory  of  that  reproach- 
ful look  she  gave  me  will  bite  like  a  serpent  and  sting  like 
an  adder. 

Mrs.  Sigourney. 

Questions.  What  is  the  subject  of  this  piece  ?  What  is  it  designed  to 
teach  ?  By  whom  is  the  incident  supposed  to  be  narrated  ?  Can  you  relate  it  ? 
What  should  be  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  voice  in  reading  this  lesson?  (See 
Introduction,  page  xix.)  Should  it  be  read  with  a  rapid  or  slow  movement  ? 
Point  out  examples  of  the  rising  inflection.    Of  absolute  emphasis. 
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LESSON  LII. 
WHAT  CONSTITUTES  VALUE. 

1.  Gold  and  silver  are  the  most  convenient  metals  to  use  as 
money,  because  they  take  up  but  little  room  in  proportion  to 
their  value.  Hence  they  are  called  the  precious  metals.  But 
why  should  gold  and  silver  be  of  so  much  more  value  than 
iron  ?  They  are  not  nearly  so  useful.  We  should  be  very  badly 
off  without  knives,  and  scissors,  and  spades,  and  hatchets; 
and  these  could  not  be  made  so  well  from  anything  as  from 
iron ;  silver  and  gold  would  make  very  bad  tools  indeed. 

2.  To  understand  this,  you  must  remember  that  it  is  not  the 
most  useful  things  that  are  of  the  most  value.  Nothing  is 
more  useful  than  air  and  water,  without  which  we  could  not 
live ;  yet  these  are,  in  most  places,  of  no  value,  in  the  propei 
sense  of  the  word ;  that  is,  no  one  will  give  anything  in  ex. 
change  for  them,  because  he  can  have  them  without. 

3.  In  some  places,  indeed,  water  is  scarce ;  and  then  people 
are  glad  to  buy  it.  You  may  read  in  Scripture  of  many  quar- 
rels that  arose  about  wells  of  water ;  because  in  some  of  the 
Eastern  countries  water  is  so  scarce  that  a  well  is  a  very  im- 
portant possession.  But  water  is  not  more  useful  in  those 
places  where  people  are  glad  to  buy  it  than  it  is  here,  where, 
by  the  bounty  of  Providence,  it  is  plentiful.  It  is  the  scarcity 
that  gives  it  value. 

4.  Iron,  where  it  is  scarce,  is  also  of  great  value ;  but  in 
most  countries  this  most  useful  of  all  metals,  is  also,  through 
the  goodness  of  Providence,  the  most  plentiful.  Still  it  is 
of  some  value ;  because  it  must  be  dug  from  the  mines,  and 
smelted  in  furnaces,  and  wrought  into  tools,  before  we  can 
make  use  of  it.  If  knives  and  nails  were  produced  by  nature 
ready  made,  and  could  be  picked  up  everywhere  like  pebbles, 
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they  would  be  of  no  value,  because  every  one  might  get  them 
for  nothing ;  but  they  would  be  just  as  useful  as  they  are  now. 

5.  Scarcity  alone,  however,  would  not  make  a  thing  valua- 
ble, if  there  were  no  reason  why  any  one  should  desire  to 
possess  it.  There  are  some  kinds  of  stones  which  are  scarce, 
but  of  no  value,  because  they  have  neither  rise  nor  beauty. 
You  would  not  give  anything  in  exchange  for  such  a  stone ; 
not  because  you  can  not  easily  get  it,  but  because  you  have 
no  wish  for  it. 

6.  But  a  stone  which  is  scarce  and  very  beautiful  may  be 
of  great  value,  though  it  is  of  no  use  but  to  make  an  orna- 
ment for  the  person.  Such  are  diamonds,  and  rubies,  and 
many  others.  Many  people  will  work  hard  to  earn  money 
enough  to  buy  not  only  food  and  necessary  clothing,  but  also 
laces,  and  jewels,  and  other  articles  of  finery;  and  they  desire 
these  things  the  more,  because,  besides  being  beautiful  to  the 
eye,  they  are  reckoned  a  sign  of  wealth  in  the  person  who 
wears  them. 

7.  Whatever  is  of  value,  then,  must  not  only  be  desirable 
for  its  use  or  beauty,  or  for  some  pleasure  it  affords,  but  it  must 
also  be  scarce ;  that  is,  so  limited  in  supply  that  it  can  not  be 
had  for  nothing ;  and  of  all  things  which  are  desirable,  those  are 
the  most  valuable  which  are  the  most  limited  in  supply,  — 
that  is,  hardest  to  be  got.  This  is  the  reason  that  silver  and 
gold  are  of  more  value  than  iron.  If  they  had  been  of  no  use 
or  beauty  at  all,  no  one  would  have  ever  desired  them ;  but 
being  desirable,  they  are  of  greater  value  than  iron,  because 
they  are  so  much  scarcer  and  harder  to  be  obtained. 

8.  But  besides  being  desirable  and  scarce,  there  is  one  quality 
more  required  for  a  thing  to  have  value ;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  be  such  that  something  else  may  be  had  in  exchange  for  it. 
It  must  be  transferable,  —  that  is,  you  must  be  able  to  part 
with  it  to  another  person.  For  instance,  health  is  very  desira- 
ble, and  is  what  every  one  can  not  obtain,  and  hence  we 
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sometimes  speak  of  health  as  being  of  value ;  but  this  is  not 
the  strict  use  of  the  word  "  value/'  for  no  one  can  give  his 
health  to  another  in  exchange  for  something  else. 

9.  The  following  questions  will  illustrate  these  elementary 
principles :  Why  is  air  not  an  article  of  value  ?  Because, 
though  it  be  very  useful,  it  is  to  be  lead  for  nothing.  Why  is 
some  scarce  kind  of  stone,  that  is  of  no  use  or  beauty,  not  an 
article  of  value  ?  Because,  though  it  be  not  a  thing  that  every 
one  can  get,  no  one  desires  to  get  it.  Why  is  a  healthy  consti- 
tution not  an  article  of  value  ?  Because,  though  it  be  very 
desirable,  and  is  not  what  every  one  can  get,  it  is  not  trans- 
ferable. 

10.  Why  is  a  spade  an  article  of  value  ?  Because  it  is, 
first,  desirable,  as  being  of  use  ;  secondly,  limited  in  supply,  ■■ — 
that  is,  it  is  not  what  every  one  can  have  for  nothing ;  and, 
thirdly,  transferable,  —  that  is,  one  person  can  part  with  it  to 
another.  Why  is  a  silver  spoon  of  more  value  than  a  spade  ? 
Because,  though  it  be  not  more  useful,  it  is  more  limited  in 
supply,  or  harder  to  be  obtained,  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  working  the  mines  of  silver. 

11.  When  anything  that  is  desirable  is  to  be  had  by  labor, 
and  can  not  be  obtained  without  labor,  of  course  we  find  men 
laboring  to  procure  it ;  and  things  that  are  of  very  great  value 
will  usually  be  found  to  have  cost  great  labor.  This  has  led 
some  persons  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  labor  which  has  been 
bestowed  on  anything  that  gives  it  value ;  but  this  is  quite  a 
mistake. 

12.  It  is  not  the  labor  which  anything  has  cost  that  causes 
it  to  sell  for  a  higher  price ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  its  sell- 
ing for  a  higher  price  that  causes  men  to  labor  in  order  to 
procure  it.  For  instance,  fishermen  go  out  to  sea,  and  toil 
hard  in  the  wet  and  cold  to  catch  fish,  because  they  can  get  a 
good  price  for  them ;  but  if  a  fisherman  should  work  hard  all 
night  and  catch  but  one  small  fish,  while  another  had,  perhaps, 
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caught  a  thousand,  by  falling  in  with  a  shoal,  the  first  would 
not  be  able  to  sell  his  one  fish  for  the  same  price  as  the  other 
could  obtain  for  his  thousand,  though  it  would  have  cost  him 
the  same  labor.  And  if  a  man,  in  eating  an  oyster,  should 
chance  to  meet  with  a  fine  pearl,  it  would  not  sell  for  less  than 
if  he  had  been  diving  for  it  all  day. 

13.  It  is  not,  therefore,  labor  that  makes  things  valuable, 
but  their  being  valuable  that  makes  them  worth  laboring  for. 
And  God,  having  judged  in  His  wisdom  that  it  is  not  good 
for  man  to  be  idle,  has  so  appointed  things  by  His  providence, 
that  few  of  the  things  that  are  most  desirable  can  be  obtained 
without  labor.  It  is  ordained  that  man  should  eat  bread  in 
the  sweat  of  his  face ;  and  almost  all  the  necessaries,  com- 
forts., and  luxuries  of  life  are  obtained  only  by  labor. 

Wliately. 


LESSON  LIIL 
THE  YOUNG  COMPOSER. 

1.  In  an  attic  room  in  one  of  the  poorer  streets  of  London ' 
little  Pierre,  a  fatherless  French  boy,  sat  humming  by  the  bed- 
side of  his  sick  mother.  There  was  no  bread  in  the  closet, 
and  during  the  whole  day  he  had  not  tasted  food.  Yet  he  sat 
humming,  to  keep  up  his  spirits,  although  at  times,  as  he 
thought  of  his  loneliness  and  poverty,  he  could  scarcely  keep 
the  tears  from  his  eyes ;  for  he  knew  that  nothing  would  be 
so  grateful  to  his  poor  invalid  mother  as  a  good,  sweet  orange, 
and  he  had  not  a  penny  in  the  world  with  which  to  pro- 
cure it. 

2.  The  little  song  he  was  singing  was  his  own  composition, 
both  music  and  words ;  for  the  child  was  a  genius,  a  fervent 
worshiper  at  the  shrine  of  music.    As  his  voice  would  falter 
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at  his  sad,  sad  thoughts,  he  did  not  dare  to  let  his  mother  see 
his  tears ;  so,  hastily  rising,  he  hurried  to  the  window,  and 
there  watched  a  man  putting  up  a  great  bill  with  large  letters 
announcing  that  Madame  Malibran  would  sing  that  night  at 
the  concert. 

3.  "  0,  if  I  could  only  go  ! "  thought  little  Pierre.  Then 
pausing  a  moment,  he  clasped  his  hands,  his  eyes  lighted  up 
with  unwonted  luster,  and,  running  to  the  little  stand,  he 
smoothed  down  his  hair,  and,  taking  from  the  drawer  some 
old,  stained  paper,  gave  one  eager  glance  at  his  mother,  who 
was  sleeping  peacefully,  and  ran  swiftly  from  the  house. 

4.  "  Who  did  you  say  was  waiting  for  me  ? "  said  the  lady 
to  her  attendant.  "  I  am  already  very  tired,  and  do  not  wish 
to  see  company."  "  It  is  only  a  pretty  little  boy,  with  yellow 
curls,  who  says,  if  he  can  only  see  you,  he  is  sure  you  will  not 
be  sorry,  and  he  will  not  keep  you  a  moment."  "  Well,  let 
him  come  in,"  said  the  beautiful  singer  with  a  smile ;  "  I  can 
never  refuse  children." 

5.  Little  Pierre  entered,  his  cap  under  his  arm,  and  in  his 
hand  a  small  roll  of  paper.  With  manliness  very  unusual  in 
a  child  so  young,  he  walked  straight  to  the  lady,  and,  bowing, 
said,  "  I  have  called  to  see  you,  because  my  mother  is  very  ill, 
and  we  are  too  poor  to  get  food  and  medicine ;  and  I  thought 
that,  perhaps,  if  you  would  only  sing  one  of  my  little  songs  at 
some  of  your  grand  concerts,  I  could  sell  it  to  a  publisher, 
and  so  get  a  little  money  to  buy  what  my  poor  sick  mother 
so  much  needs." 

6.  The  beautiful  woman,  tall  and  stately,  rose  from  her  chair, 
took  the  little  roll  from  the  boy's  hand,  and  lightly  hummed 
the  air.  "  Did  you  compose  this  ? "  she  asked,  —  "  you,  a 
child !  And  the  words,  too  ?  Would  you  like  to  come  to  my 
concert  to-night  ? "  she  asked,  after  a  few  moments  of  thought. 
"  0  yes ! "  and  the  boy's  eyes  grew  bright  with  happiness ; 
"  but  1  could  n't  leave  my  mother." 
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7.  "  I  will  send  some  one  to  take  care  of  your  mother  for  the 
evening ;  and  here  is  a  crown  with  which  you  can  go  and  get 
food  and  medicine  for  her.  Here  is  also  one  of  my  tickets. 
Come  to-night ;  that  will  admit  you  to  a  seat  near  me."  Al- 
most beside  himself  with  joy,  Pierre  departed;  and,  on  his 
way  home,  bought  some  oranges  and  many  a  little  delicacy, 
which  he  joyfully  carried  to  the  poor  invalid,  telling  her,  not 
without  tears,  of  his  good  fortune. 

8.  When  evening  came,  and  Pierre  was  admitted  to  the 
concert-hall,  he  felt  that  never  in  his  life  had  he  been  in  so 
grand  a  place.  The  myriad  lights,  the  music,  the  beauty,  the 
flashing  of  diamonds,  and  the  rustling  of  silks  dazzled  his 
eyes  and  almost  bewildered  his  brain.  At  last  she  came ; 
and  the  boy  sat  with  his  glance  riveted  upon  her  beautiful 
face. 

9.  Could  he  believe  that  the  grand  lady,  all  blazing  with 
jewels,  whom  everybody  seemed  to  worship,  would  really 
sing  one  of  his  little  songs  ?  Breathless,  he  waited ;  until  the 
band  struck  up  a  sweet,  plaintive  melody,  which  he  instantly 
recognized,  and  clapped  his  hands  for  joy.  But,  0,  how  she 
sung  it !  It  was  so  simple,  yet  so  plaintive  and  soul-subdu- 
ing, that  many  a  bright  eye  dimmed  with  tears  ;  and  the  words 
of  that  little  song  found  an  echo  in  every  listener's  heart. 
So  touching  was  the  sentiment,  so  sweet  and  expressive 
the  air! 

10.  Pierre  walked  home  in  ecstasy.  What  cared  he  about 
money  now  ?  The  greatest  singer  in  the  world  had  sung  his 
little  song,  and  thousands  had  listened  to  it,  —  had  applauded 
it !  The  next  day  he  was  surprised  at  a  visit  from  Madame 
Malibran.  She  laid  her  hand  on  his  head,  and,  turning  to  the 
sick  woman,  said,  "  Madame,  your  son  here  has  brought  you  a 
fortune.  I  was  offered,  last  night,  by  the  best  publisher  in 
London,  three  hundred  pounds  for  his  little  song.  Madame, 
thank  God  that  your  son  has  been  so  highly  gifted." 
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11.  The  noble-hearted  singer  and  the  poor  woman  wept  to- 
gether. As  to  Pierre,  always  mindful  of  Him  who  watches 
over  the  tried  and  tempted,  he  knelt  down  by  his  mother's 
bedside,  and  uttered  a  simple  but  fervent  prayer,  asking  God's 
blessing  on  the  kind  lady  who  had  deigned  to  notice  their 
affliction. 

12.  The  memory  of  that  prayer  made  the  singer  even  more 
tender-hearted ;  and  she,  who  was  the  idol  of  England's  no- 
bility, went  about  doing  good.  In  her  early  death,  he  who 
stood  by  her  bed,  smoothed  her  pillow,  and  lightened  her  last 
moments  by  his  undying  affection,  was  the  little  Pierre  of 
former  days, — now  rich,  accomplished,  and  the  most  talented 
composer  of  the  day.  All  honor  to  those  great  hearts  who, 
from  their  high  stations,  send  down  bounty  to  the  widow,  and 
give  aid  to  the  fatherless ! 


LESSON  LIV. 
THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  DIFFICULTIES. 

1.  An  acorn  is  not  an  oak-tree  when  it  is  sprouted.  It 
must  go  through  long  summers  and  fierce  winters ;  it  has  to 
endure  all  that  frost,  and  snow,  and  thunder,  and  storm,  and 
side-striking  winds  can  bring,  before  it  is  a  full-grown  oak. 
These  are  rough  teachers  ;  but  rugged  school-masters  make  rug- 
ged pupils.  So  a  man  is  not  a  man  when  he  is  created ;  he  is 
only  begun.  His  manhood  must  come  with  years.  A  man 
who  goes  through  life  prosperous,  and  comes  to  his  grave  with- 
out a  wrinkle,  is  not  half  a  man. 

2.  In  time  of  war,  whom  does  the  general  select  for  some 
hazardous  enterprise  ?    He  looks  over  the  men,  and  chooses 
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the  soldier  who  he  knows  will  not  flinch  at  danger,  but  will 
go  bravely  through  whatever  is  allotted  to  him.  He  calls  him 
that  he  may  receive  his  orders;  the  officer,  blushing  with 
pleasure  to  be  thus  chosen,  hastens  away  to  execute  them. 
Difficulties  are  God's  errands ;  and,  when  we  are  sent  upon 
them,  we  should  esteem  it  a  proof  of  God's  confidence,  and 
prize  it  accordingly. 

3.  The  traveler  who  goes  round  the  world  prepares  him- 
self to  pass  through  all  latitudes  and  to  meet  all  changes.  So 
a  man  must  be  prepared  to  take  life  as  it  comes,  —  to  mount 
the  hill  when  the  hill  swells,  and  to  go  down  the  hill  when 
the  hill  lowers ;  to  walk  the  plain  when  it  stretches  before 
him,  and  to  ford  the  river  when  it  rolls  over  the  plain. 

H.  W.  Beecher. 


LESSON  LV. 
BENEFIT  OF  DIFFICULTIES. 

1.  Sir,  are  there  difficulties  in  your  path,  hindering  your 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  restraining  your  benevolent  endeavor, 
making  your  spiritual  life  a  contest  and  a  toil  ?  Be  thankful 
for  them.  They  will  test  your  capabilities  of  resistance.  You 
will  be  impelled  to  persevere  from  the  very  energy  of  the  op- 
position. If  there  be  any  might  in  your  soul,  like  the  ava- 
lanche of  snow  it  will  acquire  additional  momentum  from  the 
obstacles  which  threaten  to  impede  it. 

2.  Many  a  man  has  thus  robed  himself  in  the  spoils  of  a 
vanquished  difficulty ;  and  his  conquests  have  accumulated  at 
every  onward  and  upward  step,  until  he  has  rested  from  his 
labor,  the  successful  athlete  who  has  thrown  the  world.  "An 
unfortunate  illustration,"  you  are  ready  to  say ;  "  for  all  can 
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not  win  the  Olympic  crown,  *  nor  wear  the  Isthmian  f  gar- 
land. What  of  him  who  fails  ?  How  is  he  recompensed  ? 
What  does  he  gain  ? "  What  ?  Why,  strength  for  life.  His 
training  has  insured  him  that.  He  will  never  forget  the  gym- 
nasium and  its  lessons.  He  will  always  be  a  stalwart  man,  a 
man  of  muscle  and  sinew.  The  real  merit  is  not  in  the  success, 
hut  in  the  endeavor;  and,  win  or  lose,  he  will  be  honored  and 
crowned. 

W.  M.  Punshon. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Athlete,  one  who  contended  for  a  prize  in  the  ancient  public  games. 

Gym  na'  si  urn,  a  place  for  athletic  exercises.  * 

Mo  men'  turn,  the  degree  of  force  possessed  by  a  moving  body. 


LESSON  LVI. 
THE  WISH  FOR  FAME. 

1.  Do  I  lament  that  roseate  youth  has  flown 

In  the  hard  labor  grudged  its  niggard  meed, 
And  cull  from  far  and  juster  lands  alone 
Few  flowers  from  many  a  seed  ? 

2.  No  !  for  whoever  with  an  earnest  soul 

Strives  for  some  end  from  this  low  world  afar, 
Still  upward  travels,  though  he  miss  the  goal, 
And  strays  —  but  toward  a  star. 

3.  Better  than  fame  is  still  the  wish  for  fame,  — 

The  constant  training  for  a  glorious  strife : 

*  By  the  Olympic  Crown  is  meant  the  olive  garland  presented  to  the  victor 
in  the  Olympic  Games,  the  most  splendid  national  festival  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
celebrated  once  every  four  years. 

+  The  Isthmian  Games  were  celebrated  at  Corinth  every  four  years,  in  honor 
of  Neptune.    The  victor  was  presented  with  a  garland  of  fir. 
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The  athlete,  nurtured  for  the  Olympian  Game, 
Gains  strength,  at  least,  for  life. 

4.  The  wish  for  fame  is  faith  in  holy  things, 

That  soothe  the  life,  and  shall  outlive  the  tomb,  — 
A  reverent  listening  for  some  angel  wings 
That  cower  above  the  gloom. 

5.  To  gladden  earth  with  beauty,  or  men's  lives 

To  serve  with  action,  or  their  souls  with  truth, — 
These  are  the  ends  for  which  the  hope  survives 
The  ignobler  thirsts  of  youth. 

Bulwer  Lytton. 


LESSON  LVII. 
THE  DESERT  OF  SAHARA. 

1,  The  most  important  group  of  deserts  in  the  world  is  that 
of  the  Sahara,  which  extends  across  the  African  continent  from 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Valley  of  the  Mle.  This 
immense  area  extends  more  than  three  thousand  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  is,  on  an  average,  more  than  six  hundred 
miles  in  breadth ;  it  is,  in  fact,  equal  in  size  to  two-thirds  of 
Europe.  In  this  region  there  is  only  one  season,  —  summer, 
burning  and  merciless.  It  is  but  rarely  that  rain  comes  to 
refresh  these  arid  wastes,  on  which  the  solar  rays  dart  verti- 
cally down. 

2.  Those  districts  of  the  Sahara  which  are  destitute  of  oases 
present  a  truly  formidable  aspect,  and  are  fearful  places  to 
travel  over.  The  path  which  the  feet  of  the  camels  have 
marked  out  in  the  immense  solitude  points  in  a  straight  line 
toward  the  spot  which  the  caravan  wishes  to  reach.  Some- 
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times  these  faint  foot-marks  are  again  covered  with  sand,  and 
the  travelers  are  obliged  to  consult  the  compass,  or  examine 
the  horizon.  A  distant  sand-hill,  a  bush,  a  heap  of  camel's 
bones,  or  some  other  indications  which  the  practiced  eye  of 
the  Tuarik  *  (too  ah'riJc)  alone  can  understand,  are  often  the 


it  requires;  the  only  plants  to  be  seen  are  the  Arte- 
misia, thistles,  and  thorny -Mimosas  ;  in  some  sandy  districts 
there  is  a  complete  absence  of  all  kinds  of  vegetation.  The 


*  The  Tuariks  are  a  race  of  people  living  in  the  desert.  They  are  of  mixed 
Berber  and  negro  origin.  The  Berbers  live  in  the  mountainous  region  of  north- 
ern Africa. 
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only  animals  to  be  found  in  the  desert  are  scorpions,  lizards, 
vipers,  and  ants.  During  the  first  few  days  of  a  journey  across 
these  sandy  plains,  some  few  individuals  of  the  fly-tribe  accom- 
pany the  caravan,  but  they  are  soon  killed  by  the  heat  of  these 
dreadful  regions. 

4.  The  intense  radiation  of  the  enormous  white  or  red  sur- 
face of  the  desert  dazzles  the  eyes;  in  this  blinding  light 

s  every  object  appears  to  be  clothed  with  a  strange  and  somber 
tint.  Occasionally  the  traveler,  while  sitting  upon  his  camel, 
is  seized  with  a  kind  of  brain  fever,  which  causes  him  to  see 
the  most  fantastical  objects  in  his  delirious  dreams.  Even 
those  who  retain  the  entire  possession  of  their  faculties  and 
clearness  of  their  vision,  are  beset  by  distant  visions  of  the 
mirage,  —  palm-trees,  groups  of  tents,  shady  mountains,  and 
sparkling  cascades  seeming  to  dance  before  their  eyes  in  a  kind 
of  misty  vapor.  When  the  wind  blows  hard,  the  traveler's 
body  is  beaten  by  grains  of  sand,  which  penetrate  even 
through  his  clothes,  and  prick  like  needles. 

5.  Stagnant  pools  or  wells,  dug  with  great  labor  in  some 
hollow,  from  the  sides  of  which  oozes  out  a  scanty  and  brack- 
ish moisture,  point  out,  each  day,  the  end  of  the  stage.  But 
often  this  unwholesome  swamp,  at  which  they  hoped  to  be 
able  to  recruit  their  energies,  is  not  to  be  found,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  caravan  must  content  themselves  with  the  tainted 
water  with  which  they  filled  their  flasks  at  the  preceding  stage. 

6.  Terrible  stories  are  also  told  by  the  side  of  the  watch- 
fires,  of  caravans  being  overtaken,  when  amid  the  sand-hills, 
by  a  sudden  storm  of  wind,  and  completely  buried  under  the 
moving  masses  ;  they  also  tell  of  whole  companies  losing  their 
way  in  the  deserts  of  sand  or  rocks,  and  dying  of  delirium 
after  having  undergone  all  the  direst  tortures  of  heat  and 
thirst.  Happily,  such  adventures  are  rare,  even  if  the  ac- 
counts of  them  are  at  all  authentic. 

7.  Caravans,  when  led  by  an  experienced  guide,  and  pro- 
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tected  by  treaties  and  tribute  against  the  attacks  of  plunder 
ing  Arabs  and  Berbers,  nearly  always  arrive  at  the  end  of  their 
journey  without  having  undergone  any  other  sufferings  than 
those  caused  by  the  intolerable  heat,  the  want  of  good  water, 
and  the  coldness  of  the  nights ;  for  the  nights  which  follow 
the  burning  days  in  the  Sahara  are,  in  general,  very  cold.  In 
fact,  the  air  of  these  countries  being  entirely  destitute  of 
aqueous  vapor,  the  heat  collected  during  the  day  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  desert  is,  owing  to  the  rapid  radiation,  again  lost 
in  space  during  the  night.  The  sensation  of  cold  produced  by 
this  waste  of  heat  is  most  acute,  and  especially  so  to  the  chilly 
Arab.  Not  a  year  passes  without  ice  forming  on  the  ground, 
and  white  frosts  are  frequent. 

8.  In  all  those  countries  in  the  Sahara  where  the  water 
gushes  out  in  springs,  or  descends  in  streams  from  some  group 
of  mountains,  there  is  an  oasis  formed,  —  a  little  green  island, 
the  beauty  of  which  contrasts  most  strikingly  with  the  bar- 
renness of  the  surrounding  sands.  These  oases,  compared  by 
the  ancient  geographer  Strabo,  to  the  spots  dotted  on  the  skin 
of  the  leopard,  are  very  numerous,  and  perhaps  comprehend 
altogether  an  area  equal  in  extent  to  one-third  of  the  whole 
Sahara. 

9.  In  the  greater  part  of  this  region,  the  oases,  far  from 
being  scattered  about  irregularly,  are,  on  the  contrary,  arranged 
in  long  lines  in  the  middle  of  the  desert.  The  cause  of  this 
is  either  the  higher  proportion  of  moisture  contained  in  the 
air-currents  which  pass  in  this  direction,  or,  and  perhaps 
chiefly,  to  the  subterranean  water  which  follows  this  slope, 
and  here  and  there  rises  to  the  surface.  Thanks  to  this  dis- 
tribution of  the  oases,  like  beads  on  a  necklace,  the  caravans 
dare  to  venture  into  the  solitudes  of  the  Sahara,  their  stages 
being  all  marked  out  beforehand  by  the  patches  of  verdure 
which  in  turn  rise  on  the  horizon,  and  show  them  which  way 
to  go. 

Reclus.  (Adapted.) 
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WORD  ANALYSIS  AND  DEFINITIONS. 

A'que  ous  (aqua,  water  ;  ous,  full  of),  watery. 

Ge  og'ra  pher  (geo,  the  earth  ;  graph,  to  write),  one  who  describes  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

Ra  di  a'tion,  the  act  of  emitting  light  or  heat. 

So'  lar  (sol,  the  sun  ;  ar,  pertaining  to),  pertaining  to  the  sun. 

Sub  ter  ra'ne  an  (sub,  under;  terra,  the  earth),  under  the  earth; 
underground. 


LESSON  LVIII. 
THE  WANDERER'S  RETURN. 

1.  It  was  a  delightful  evening,  about  the  end  of  August. 
The  sun,  setting  in  a  pure  sky,  illuminated  the  tops  of  the 
western  hills,  and  tipped  the  opposite  trees  with  a  gorgeous 
yellow  luster.  A  traveler,  with  sun-burnt  cheeks  and  dusty 
feet,  strong  and  active,  having  a  knapsack  at  his  back,  had 
gained  the  summit  of  a  steep  ascent,  and  stood  gazing  on  the 
plain  below. 

2.  This  was  a  wide  tract  of  champaign  country,  checkered 
with  villages;  whose  towers  and  spires  peeped  above  the  trees 
in  which  they  were  embosomed.  The  space  between  them 
was  chiefly  arable  land,  from  which  the  husbandmen  were 
carrying  away  the  last  products  of  the  harvest. 

3.  A  rivulet  wound  through  the  plain,  its  course  marked  by 
green  willows.  On  its  banks  were  verdant  meadows,  covered 
with  lowing  herds,  moving  slowly  to  the  milkmaids,  who  came 
tripping  along  with  pails  to  receive  the  milky  treasure.  A 
thick  wood  clothed  the  side  of  a  gentle  eminence  rising  from 
the  water,  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle. 

4.  The  traveler  dropped  on  one  knee,  and,  clasping  his 
hands,  exclaimed,  "  Welcome,  welcome,  my  dear  native  land ! 
Many  a  sweet  spot  have  I  seen  since  I  left  thee,  but  none  so 
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sweet  as  thou !  Never  has  thy  dear  image  been  out  of  my 
memory ;  and  now  with  what  transport  do  I  retrace  all  thy 
charms  !  0,  receive  me  again,  never  more  to  quit  thee  ! "  So 
saying,  he  threw  himself  on  the  turf,  and,  having  kissed  it, 
arose  and  proceeded  on  his  journey. 

5.  As  he  descended  into  the  plain  he  overtook  a  little  group 
of  children,  merrily  walking  along  the  path,  and  stopping  now 
and  then  to  gather  berries  in  the  hedge.  "  Where  are  you 
going,  my  dears  ? "  said  Edward,  which  was  the  traveler's 
name.    "  We  are  going  home,"  they  all  replied. 

6.  "  And  where  is  your  home  ? "  "  Why,  at  Summerton, 
the  town  yonder  among  the  trees,  just  before  us.  Don't  you 
see  it  ? "  "I  see  it,"  answered  Edward,  a  tear  standing  in  his 
eye.  "And  what  is  your  name  —  and  yours — and  yours?" 
The  little  innocents  told  their  names.  Edward's  heart  leaped 
at  the  well-known  sounds. 

7.  "  And  what  is  your  name,  my  dear  ? "  said  he  to  a 
bright-looking  girl,  somewhat  older  than  the  rest,  who  hung 
back  shyly,  and  held  the  hand  of  a  ruddy,  white-headed  boy 
about  five  years  old.  "  It  is  Eose  Walsingham,"  she  replied ; 
"and  this  is  my  younger  brother,  Eoger."  "  Walsingham!" 
exclaimed  the  traveler,  as  he  lifted  little  Eoger  in  his  arms, 
and  kissed  him  with  passionate  earnestness ;  while  the  little 
boy  seemed  almost  frightened  by  the  stranger's  seeming  vio- 
lence. 

8.  "  And  can  you  show  me  the  house  where  you  dwell  ? " 
said  Edward.  "  Yes  ;  it  is  just  there,  beside  the  pond,  with 
the  great  barn  near  it,  and  the  orchard  a  short  distance  be- 
yond." "  And  will  you  take  me  home  with  you,  Eose  ? "  "  If 
you  please,"  answered  Eose,  with  a  little  hesitation. 

9.  They  walked  on.  Edward  said  but  little,  for  his  heart 
was  full :  but  he  frequently  kissed  little  Eoger,  whom  he  was 
carrying  in  his  arms.  Coming  at  length  to  a  stile,  from  which 
a  path  led  across  a  little  lawn,  Eose  said,  "  This  is  the  way  to 
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our  house."  The  other  children  parted.  Edward  set  down 
Eoger,  and  got  over  the  stile.  He  still,  however,  kept  hold  of 
the  boy's  hand.    He  trembled  and  looked  wildly  around  him. 

10.  When  they  approached  the  house,  an  old  mastiff  came 
running  to  meet  the  children.  He  looked  up  at  Edward 
rather  sourly,  and  gave  a  little  growl,  when  all  at  once  his 
countenance  changed ;  he  leaped  upon  him,  licked  his  hands, 
and  seemed  quite  overcome  with  joy.  Edward  stooped  down, 
patted  his  head,  and  cried,  "  Poor  Captain  !  what,  are  you  alive 
yet  ? "  Eose  was  surprised  that  the  stranger  and  their  dog 
should  know  each  other  so  well. 

11.  They  all  entered  the  house  together.  A  good-looking, 
middle-aged  woman  was  busied  in  preparing  the  evening  meal, 
assisted  by  her  grown-up  daughter.  She  spoke  to  the  children 
as  they  came  in,  and,  casting  a  look  of  some  surprise  on 
Edward,  asked  him  what  his  business  was. 

12.  Edward  was  silent  for  a  short  time ;  at  length,  with  a 
faltering  voice,  he  cried,  "  Have  you  forgotten  me,  mother  ? " 
"  Edward  !  my  son  Edward  !  "  exclaimed  the  good  woman ;  and 
they  were  instantly  locked  in  each  other's  arms.  "  My  brother 
Edward  !"  said  Mary,  as  she  took  her  turn  for  an  embrace. 

13.  "Are  you  my  brother?"  said  Eose.  "That  I  am," 
replied  Edward,  with  an  affectionate  kiss.  Little  Eoger  looked 
hard  at  him,  but  said  nothing.  News  of  Edward's  arrival  soon 
flew  across  the  yard,  and  in  came  his  father  from  the  barn, 
followed  by  his  two  brothers  Thomas  and  William.  The  father 
fell  on  his  neck,  and  sobbed  out  a  welcome  and  his  blessing. 
Edward  had  not  hands  enough  for  them  all  to  shake. 

14.  An  aged,  white-haired  laborer  came  in,  and  held  out 

his  shriveled  hand.    Edward  gave  it  a  hearty  squeeze.    "  God 

bless  you  ! "  said  old  Isaac  ;  "  this  is  the  best  day  I  have  seen 

for  many  a  year."    "  And  where  have  you  been  these  eight 

years  and  more  ? "  said  his  father.   But  Edward's  heart  was  too 

full  to  be  able  to  speak  for  some  time.    Meanwhile,  his  elder 
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brother  took  off  his  knapsack,  and  Mary  drew  him  a  chair. 
Edward  seated  himself,  and  they  all  gathered  around  him. 
The  old  dog  came  within  the  circle,  and  lay  at  the  returned 
wanderer's  feet. 

15.  "0,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  all  again!"  were  Ed- 
ward's first  words.  "  How  well  you  look,  mother !  Father  has 
grown  thinner,  and  his  hair  is  gray  ;  but  that  I  expected.  As 
for  the  rest,  I  should  not  have  known  any  of  you,  except 
Thomas  and  old  Isaac."  "  What  a  sunburnt  face  you  have  !  but 
you  look  brave  and  hearty,"  exclaimed  his  mother.  "Ay, 
mother,  I  have  been  enough  in  the  sun,  I  assure  you.  From 
seventeen  to  twenty-five  I  have  been  a  wanderer  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  I  have  seen  more  in  that  time  than  most 
men  do  in  the  whole  course  of  a  long  life. 

16.  "  But  here  I  am  again  at  last,  —  happy  in  bringing  back 
a  sound  constitution  and  a  clear  conscience.  I  have  also 
brought  enough  of  the  relics  of  my  honest  gains  to  furnish  a 
little  farm  in  the  neighborhood,  where  I  mean  to  settle  down, 
and  spend  my  days  in  the  midst  of  those  whom  I  love  better 
tnan  all  the  world  besides." 

17.  "  You  are  come,"  said  his  father,  "  at  a  lucky  time,  foi 
this  is  our  harvest  supper.  We  shall  have  some  of  our  neigh- 
bors to  make  merry  with  us,  who  will  be  almost  as  glad  to  see 
you  as  we  are,  —  for  you  were  always  a  favorite  among  them." 
They  soon  arrived,  and  were,  indeed,  all  glad  to  see  him,  and 
gave  him  many  kind  and  friendly  greetings.  When  all  were 
retired,  the  returned  wanderer  went  to  rest,  having  first  given 
fervent  thanks  to  Heaven  for  preserving  him  to  enjoy  a  bless- 
ing so  dear  to  his  heart. 

Dr.  Aikin.  {Adapted.) 

WORD  ANALYSIS  AND  DEFINITIONS. 
Ar'a  ble  (ar,  to  plow),  fit  to  be  plowed  ;  tillable. 
Cham  paign'  (sham pane'),  a  flat,  open  country. 

Trans'port  (trans,  across  ;  port,  carry),  conveyance  ;  an  excess  of  joy. 


FIFTH  READER. 

LESSON  LIX. 
THE  GRAY  SWAN. 

1.  "  0,  tell  me,  sailor,  tell  me  true, 
Is  my  little  lad,  my  Elihu, 

A-sailing  with  your  ship'  ? " 
The  sailor's  eyes  were  dim  with  dew : 
"  Your  little  lad',  your  Elihu'  ? " 
He  said  with  trembling  lip  : 
"  What  little  ladv  ?    What  shipv  ? " 

2.  "  What  little  lad'  ?  as  if  there  eould  be 
Another  such  a  one  as  he ! 

What  little  lad,  do  you  say'  ? 
Why,  Elihu,  that  took  to  the  sea 
The  moment  I  put  him  off  my  knee  ! 
It  was  just  the  other  day 
The  Gray  Swan  sailed  away  ! " 

3.  "  The  other  day'  ? "  —  the  sailor's  eyes 
Stood  open  with  a  great  surprise,  — - 

"  The  other  day'  ?  the  Swan'  ? " 
His  heart  began  in  his  throat  to  rise. 
"  Ay,  ay,  sir !  here  in  the  cupboard  lies 

The  jacket  he  had  on  ! " 

"  And  so  your  lad  is  gone  ? 

4.  "  But,  my  good  mother,  do  you  know 
All  this  was  twenty  years  ago'  ? 

i"  stood  on  the  Gray  Swan's  deck, 
And  to  that  lad  I  saw  you  throw, 
Taking  it  off,  as  it  might  be,  so  ! 

The  kerchief  from  your  neck." 

"  Ay,  and  he  '11  bring  it  back  •! " 
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5.  "  And  did  the  little,  lawless  lad, 

That  has  made  you  sick  and  made  you  sad, 
Sail  with  the  Gray  Swan's  crew'  ? " 

"  Lawless  !    The  man  is  going  mad ! 

The  best  boy  ever  mother  had  ;  — 
Be  sure  he  sailed  with  the  crew ! 
What  would  you  have  him  do  ? " 

6.  "  And  he  has  never  written  line, 

Nor  sent  you  word,  nor  made  you  sign, 

To  say  he  was  alive  ? " 
"  Hold  !  if  :t  was  wrong,  the  wrong  is  mine ; 
Besides,  he  may  be  in  the  brine ; 

And  could  he  write  from  the  grave  ? 

Tut,  man  !    What  would  you  have  ? " 

7.  "  Gone,  twenty  years,  —  a  long,  long  cruise  ! 
'T  was  wicked  thus  your  love  to  abuse  ! 

But  if  the  lad  still  live, 
And  come  back  home,  think  you,  you  can 
Forgive  him  ? "  —  "  Miserable  man  ! 

You  're  mad  as  the  sea, —  you  rave. 

What  have  I  to  forgive  ? " 

8.  The  sailor  twitched  his  shirt  so  blue, 
And  from  within  his  bosom  drew 

The  kerchief.  She  was  wild. 
"  0  God,  my  Father  !  is  it  true  ? 
My  little  lad,  my  Elihu ! 

My  blessed  boy,  my  child ! 

My  dead,  my  living  child  !  " 

Alice  Cary. 

Questions.  Between  whom  is  the  dialogue  in  this  piece  ?  How  should  it 
be  read  ?  Ans.  "With  a  great  variety  of  inflections  and  tones.  What  is  this 
piece  designed  to  illustrate  ?    Ans.  A  mother's  love  and  forgiveness.  ■ 
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LESSON  LX. 
THE  FATAL  VOYAGE  OF  FRANKLIN. 

1.  In  the  spring  of  1845,  two  ships,  —  the  Er'ebus  and  the 
Terror,  —  having  on  board  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  men, 
left  England  for  the  Arctic  regions.  The  commander  of  the 
expedition  was  Sir  John  Franklin,  then  a  man  of  fifty-nine, 
who  had  been  tried  in  many  different  spheres  of  action,  and 
had  won  honor  in  them  all.  He  had  explored  the  icy,  barren 
lands  of  North  America,  had  fought  at  Trafalgar,*  and  had 
ruled  wisely  the  turbulent  colonists  of  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

2.  The  object  of  his  present  search  was  the  discovery  of 
that  North-west  Passage  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  had 
continued,  from  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  those  of  Queen 
Victoria,  to  exercise  a  powerful  fascination  over  the  minds  of 
British  mariners,  though  for  commercial  purposes  such  a  pas- 
sage would  be  useless  on  account  of  the  vast  accumulations 
of  ice  in  those  regions  of  enduring  frost. 

3.  Although  the  greater  portion  of  Franklin's  voyage  is  a 
blank  to  us  on  account  of  its  fatal  termination,  yet  we  can 
partly  fill  the  blank,  because  we  know  from  many  log-books 
and  diaries  the  sights  which  fill  an  Arctic  voyager  with  won- 
der and  with  fear. 

4.  Ships  sailing  rourid  Cape  Farewell,  which  is  the  southern- 
most point  of  Greenland,  meet  a  floating  mass  of  worn  and 
ragged  pine-logs,  drifting  along  in  what  is  called  the  Spitz- 
bergen  Current.  Then  there  comes  a  sudden  fall  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  sea,  and  a  whitish  haze  is  seen  on  the  horizon, 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  ice-blink,  betokens  the  nearness 
of  a  pack  or  floes  of  ice. 

*  Traf  al  gar',  a  promontory  on  the  south  coast  of  Spain.  It  is  memorable 
for  the  great  naval  victory  gained  near  it  by  the  British  fleet  under  Kelson, 
over  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  in  1805. 

I 
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5.  Proceeding  up  Davis  Strait  into  Baffin's  Bay,  ships  are 
in  the  habit  of  touching  at  harbors  like  Goodhaab  and  Hoi- 
steinborg,  where  they  take  in  Esquimau  dogs  for  the  sledge 
journeys,  and  increase  their  supplies  of  food  by  purchasing 
dried  codfish,  salmon,  ptarmigans,  and  other  such  things. 
When  they  meet  a  flock  of  eider-ducks  or  loons,  the  guns  be- 
gin to  slay  with  shot,  and  no  opportunity  of  adding  seal-beef 
to  the  stock  of  provisions  is  allowed  to  pass. 

6.  The  larder  lies  in  the  rigging,  which,  as  the  ship  advances 
and  the  frost  grows  more  intense,  assumes  a  strange  look,  from 
the  quantity  of  frozen  food  hanging  there  until  the  season  in 
which  living  creatures  disappear.  At  last,  the  dense,  cold, 
white  fogs  surround  the  ship ;  and,  except  now  and  then  a 
solitary  white  bear  upon  an  iceberg,  every  moving  thing  is 
gone.  The  long  night  sets  in,  when  for  months  there  is  only 
a  faint  flicker  of  daylight  in  the  southern  horizon  about  noon. 

7.  The  ice  closes  around  the  ship ;  she  can  make  no  way 
even  by  blasting  with  gunpowder ;  the  rudder  is  unshipped, 
and  preparations  must  be  made  for  facing  the  wintery  darkness, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  being  drifted  away  in  the  center  of  the 
enormous  pack,  as  a  field  of  ice  is  called.  The  ship  is  cov- 
ered with  canvas,  and  snow  is  heaped  over  this. 

8.  A  dim  candle  lights  the  cabin,  where  the  men  sit  read- 
ing till  their  books  are  learned  by  heart,  and  telling  stories 
till  these  grow  stale  and  tiresome.  A  school  is  set  up ;  per- 
haps a  theater.  Foot-ball  on  the  ice,  when  there  is  light 
enough,  affords  a  wholesome  exercise  for  frozen  limbs,  and  an 
occasional  bear-hunt  breaks  the  monotony  of  the  daily  life. 

9.  There  is  often  a  sadder  break  in  the  dull  sameness,  when 
one  of  the  crew  dies,  and  a  mournful  procession  passes  with  a 
sledge  across  the  ice  toward  a  fissure  in  the  floe,  through  which 
the  body  is  committed  to  the  deep.  Never  does  the  distant 
groaning  of  the  ice,  which  seldom  ceases  to  sound  its  sad 
undertone,  seem  so  sad  as  then. 
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10.  At  last  the  ice  breaks  up,  to  the  imminent  danger  of 
the  ship,  which  every  moment  runs  the  risk,  as  a  describer  of 
such  a  scene  has  graphically  said,  of  "  being  knocked  into 
lucifer  matches " ;  and  once  more  the  hearts  of  the  impris- 
oned crew  bound  with  joy,  as  the  vessel  sails  along  freely  in 
the  deep-blue  Water.  But  the  summer  is  very  short.  The  ice 
may  again  seize  the  ship  in  its  unyielding  grasp,  and  timber 
can  not  stand  its  grinding  and  squeezing  very  long. 

11.  It  was  not  until  Sir  John  Franklin  had  been  dead  for 
two-and-twenty  years  that  any  news  of  his  fate  was  discov- 
ered. The  steam-yacht  Fox,  commanded  by  M'Glintock,  after 
suffering  perils  like  those  just  described,  returned  with  certain 
tidings  of  his  death  and  of  the  destruction  of  the  whole  ex- 
pedition. 

12.  Starting  from  his  wintering-place  in  Bellot  Straits,  and 
sending  his  officers  in  different  directions,  M'Clintock  contin- 
ued the  search  for  Franklin  by  exploring  the  island  called 
King  William's  Land,  in  sledges  drawn  by  Esquimau  dogs. 
He  had  already  received  information  from  the  natives,  for 
which  he  had  been  led  to  ask  by  seeing  a  navy  button  on  the 
seal-skin  dress  of  one,  and  observing  others  with  silver  spoons 
and  forks,  which  they  said  they  had  taken  from  two  wrecks. 

13.  The  search  conducted  by  Lieutenant  Hobson  proved 
successful.  Near  Cape  Felix  he  found  a  cairn,  round  which 
lay  clothing  and  blankets  ;  and  at  Cape  Victoria  he  discovered 
another  heap  of  stones,  in  the  top  of  which  was  a  tin  canister 
with  papers,  while  from  the  neighboring  ground  he  picked  up 
a  sextant  engraved  with  a  name. 

14.  In  another  place  he  found  a  boat,  covered  with  snow, 
with  two  skeletons  lying  in  the  bottom.  One  of  them  was 
covered  with  clothes.  Watches,  money,  and  other  things  lay 
scattered  around,  and  a  couple  of  guns,  with  one  barrel  of 
each  loaded,  spoke  sadly,  though  silently,  of  the  eager  longing 
with  which  the  men  had  looked  out  over  the  snow  for  a  bear 
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or  a  fox.  Some  tea  and  chocolate  were  found ;  but  these  alone 
could  not  sustain  life  in  the  regions  of  ice. 

15.  From  the  record,  and  the  relics,  and  such  scanty  infor- 
mation as  the  natives  could  give,  the  end  of  Franklin's  voyage 
may  be  faintly  gathered  in  outlines,  which  are  as  true  as  they 
are  mournful.  Having  ascended  Wellington  Channel  as  far 
as  they  could,  the  Erebus  and  the  Terror  came  southward  to 
Beechy  Island,  where  they  spent  their  first  winter.  In  the 
early  autumn  of  1846,  they  were  locked  up  in  a  pack  of  ice 
from  which  they  were  never  released. 

16.  Sir  John  died  in  April,  1847;  and  the  imprisoned  ships, 
wedged  firmly  into  a  continent  of  ice,  went  drifting  south- 
ward at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  month.  In  nineteen  months 
they  had  advanced  just  the  same  number  of  miles.  At  last, 
Captain  Crozier,  with  more  than  a  hundred  survivors,  aban- 
doned the  ships  to  their  fate.  One  of  them  was  crushed  by 
the  ice,  and  the  other  drifted  ashore  on  King  William's  Land 
in  the  following  autumn. 

17.  Crozier's  party,  sick  and  hungry,  then  went  over  the  ice 
toward  the  estuary  of  the  Great  Fish  Eiver ;  but  they  had 
only  forty  days'  food,  and,  as  they  walked  along,  here  and 
there  one  of  them  dropped  from  the  hopeless  march  —  to  die. 
Those  who  survived  to  reach  Montreal  Island  had  only  the 
miserable  satisfaction  of  enduring  a  few  days  more  of  misery ; 
for  there  the  last  of  the  party  ceased  to  live. 

18.  Yet  in  the  sadness  of  the  broken  story  there  is  a  gleam 
of  glorious  light ;  for  these  martyrs  of  science  had  achieved 
the  discovery  of  the  North-west  Passage,  before  the  fatal  ice 
shut  them  in.  Captain  M'Clure  made  the  same  discovery  in 
a  later  year,  and  brought  home  the  news  to  Britain  before  the 
fate  of  Franklin  was  discovered*  Dr  Q0mer 

*  It  was  owing  to  the  unwearied  energy  and  devotion  of  Lady  Jane  Franklin 
that  this  expedition  was  undertaken.  For  nine  years  she  never  ceased  to 
invite,  by  pen  and  purse,  her  countrymen  to  search  for  the  missing  ships. 
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LESSON  LXI. 
ARCTIC  WINTER. 


1.  Still  pressing  on,  beyond  Tornea's  lake,* 

And  Hecla,f  flaming  through  a  waste  of  snow, 
And  farthest  Greenland,  to  the  Pole  itself, 
Where,  failing  gradual,  life  at  length  goes  out, 
The  Muse  expands  her  solitary  flight ; 
And,  hovering  o'er  the  wild,  stupendous  scene, 
Beholds  new  seas  beneath  another  sky. 

2.  Throned  in  his  palace  of  cerulean  ice, 
Here  Winter  holds  his  unrejoicing  court ; 
And  through  his  airy  hall  the  loud  misrule 
Of  driving  tempest  is  forever  heard. 
Here  the  grim  tyrant  meditates  his  wrath ; 
Here  arms  his  winds  with  all-subduing  frost, 
Molds  his  fierce  hail,  and  treasures  up  his  snows, 
With  which  he  now  oppresses  half  the  globe. 

3.  Thence,  winding  eastward  to  the  Tartar's  coast, 
She  sweeps  the  howling  margin  of  the  main ; 
Where  undissolving,  from  the  first  of  time, 
Snows  swell  on  snows  amazing  to  the  sky ; 
And  icy  mountains,  high  on  mountains  piled, 
Seem  to  the  shivering  sailor,  from  afar, 
Shapeless  and  white,  —  an  atmosphere  of  clouds. 


*  Lake  Tornea  is  in  the  northern  part  of  Sweden.  It  is  the  source  of  the 
Tornea  River,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  the  town  of  Tornea,  situated  a  little 
south  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  At  this  town,  the  sun,  at  the  summer  solstice, 
remains  ahove  the  horizon  during  the  whole  twenty-four  hours, 

t  ffecla  is  the  name  of  a  noted  volcano  in  Iceland. 
8 
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4.  Projected  huge  and  horrid  o'er  the  surge, 

Alps  frown  on  Alps ;  or,  rushing  hideous  down, 

As  if  old  Chaos  was  again  returned, 

"Wide  rend  the  deep,  and  shake  the  solid  Pole. 

Ocean  itself  no  longer  can  resist 

The  binding  fury ;  but,  in  all  his  rage 

Of  tempest,  taken  by  the  boundless  frost, 

Is  many  a  fathom  to  the  bottom  chained, 

And  bid  to  roar  no  more,  —  a  bleak  expanse, 

Shagged  o'er  with  wavy  rocks,  cheerless,  and  void 

Of  every  life,  that  from  the  dreary  months 

Flies  conscious  southward. 

5.  Miserable  they 
Who,  here  entangled  in  the  gathering  ice, 
Take  their  last  look  of  the  descending  sun  ; 
While,  full  of  death,  and  fierce  with  tenfold  frost, 
The  long,  long  night,  incumbent  o'er  their  heads, 
Falls  horrible  !    Sucli  was  the  Briton's  *  fate, 

As,  with  first  prow  (what  have  not  Britons  dared !), 
He  for  the  passage  f  sought,  attempted  since 
So  much  in  vain,  and  seeming  to  be  shut 
By  jealous  Nature  with  eternal  bars. 

Thomson. 

*  This  refers  to  a  voyage  undertaken  by  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  in  1553,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  find  a  north-east  passage  to  India,  by  sailing  along  the 
northern  coast  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Neither  the  commander  nor  any  of  his 
companions  ever  returned  home  ;  and  after  some  years,  the  vessels  were  found 
among  the  ice,  and  in  them  the  lifeless  remains  of  the  captain  and  crew.  Dur- 
ing the  succeeding  century  no  less  than  eight  expeditions  were  sent  out  to  dis- 
cover a  north-east  passage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Subsequently  all  the  efforts  cf 
navigators  and  explorers  were  given  to  the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage  to 
the  Pacific. 

f  This  refers  to  the  north-east  passage  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  note. 
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WORD  ANALYSIS  AND  DEFINITIONS. 

Ce  rule  an,  "blue  ;  sky-colored. 

Cha'os,  a  confused  mass  of  things  ;  disorder. 

In  cum'bent  (cumb,  to  lie  down),  lying  down  upon  ;  pressing  as  a 
duty. 


LESSON  LXII. 
DESCRIPTION  OF  A  SNOW-STORM. 

1.  The  recent  snow-storm  brings  back  our  boyhood  experi- 
ence. Beared  among  the  hills  of  Western  Connecticut,  we 
were  brought  up  in  the  very  school  of  the  snow.  We  remem- 
ber the  dreamy  snow-falls,  when  great  flakes  came  down 
wavering  through  the  air  as  if  they  had  no  errand,  and  were 
sauntering  for  mere  laziness. 

2.  The  air  thickens.  One  by  one  familiar  objects  are  hidden 
as  by  a  mist.  Paths  disappear.  Voices  of  teamsters  are 
heard ;  but  nothing  in  the  road  can  be  seen.  Like  a  fog,  the 
snow,  fast  falling,  hides  all  things.  It  comes  straight  down ; 
not  a  breath  of  wind  disturbs  its  descent.  All  day  long  it 
falls.  The  fences  are  grotesquely  muffled ;  evergreens  bend, 
being  burdened.  Even  the  bare  branches  of  deciduous  trees 
are  clothed  as  with  wool. 

3.  Still  the  noiseless  flakes  fill  the  sky.  The  eye  is  bewil- 
dered in  looking  out  upon  the  weird  haze,  so  calm,  so  still, 
so  full  of  movement,  and  yet  with  a  sense  of  death  in  it ! 
But,  as  one  looks,  a  change  is  taking  place.  The  snow-flake 
has  become  smaller.  It  has  lost  its  calm  and  leisurely  motion. 
It  begins  to  pelt  down,  as  if  shot  by  some  force  from  above. 
Now  and  then  around  the  corner  comes  a  puff  of  wind,  which 
drives  the  snow  off  in  long,  slanting  lines ;  or  whirls  of  wind 
come,  mixing  them  up  in  a  strange  medley. 
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4.  Night  is  shutting  in.  Every  moment  the  air  darkens. 
The  wind  is  coming  in  earnest.  The  chimney  roars  with  a 
hollow  and  shuddering  sound.  There  is  no  use  looking  out 
any  more ;  all  is  black.  Drop  the  curtains.  Throw  on  the 
logs.  The  flames  fill  the  whole  room  with  a  warm  glow. 
Draw  round  the  table ;  for  now  one  has  the  full  sense  of  home 
security.  The  wind  comes  in  gusts,  and  smites  the  house  till 
it  groans ;  and  at  times  you  distinctly  feel  that  it  rocks  under 
you.  The  blacker  the  night,  the  more  turbulent  the  wind,  the 
wilder  the  storm,  all  the  more  does  each  one  within  rejoice  in 
the  contrast.  No  such  night  at  home  in  the  country  as  a  real 
stormy  night. 

5.  But  the  young  imagination  is  keen,  and  summons  all  its 
treasures.  It  hears  in  the  wind  voices  of  distress.  Then 
come  stories  of  wolves  and  benighted  travelers.  As  the  wind 
comes  shrilly  through  cracks  or  key-holes,  one  starts,  as  if  a 
shriek  sounded  in  his  very  ear.  Now  and  then  comes  a  buffet 
against  the  window,  —  a  straining  and  tugging  at  the  side  of 
the  house,  as  if  the  night  were  seeking  to  storm  the  castle, 
and  break  in  all  its  defenses. 

6.  At  length,  one  by  one,  we  creep  off  to  bed.  We  cuddle 
close  together,  and  pull  the  clothes  over  our  heads  to  deaden 
the  sound,  as  well  as  to  keep  out  the  snow.  For  no  double 
windows  protected  the  old-fashioned  house,  and  fine  snow, 
sifting  in,  filled  the  air ;  and  often  the  morning  found  scarfs 
of  snow  upon  the  bed. 

7.  But  what  a  morning !  The  sun  is  up.  The  wind  has 
now  gone  down.  The  snow  has  ceased  to  fall,  but  not  to 
move.  It  is  drifting  in  every  direction.  It  hangs  over  the 
eaves.  It  has  buried  the  kitchen  door.  Fences  are  all  gone. 
It  is  a  new  land,  —  a  fairy  land.  Yonder  is  the  top  of  a  hay- 
stack, and  beyond,  the  roofs  of  the  sheds.  The  barn  yet  towers 
up  in  sight.  Woe  to  them  who  have  no  wood-sheds,  and  who 
now  must  dig  out  the  unsheltered  pile ! 
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8.  A  way  must  be  cut  through  the  drift  that  buries  the 
front  door.  Paths  must  be  opened.  Every  one  in  the  neigh- 
borhood is  busy.  All  intercourse  is  cut  off.  It  will  be  late 
in  the  day  before  one  can  get  to  another,  and  perhaps  several 
days  before  one  village  can  communicate  with  another.  For 
the  roads  are  to  be  "  broken  out."  The  people  turn  out  one 
and  all.  Men,  boys,  cattle,  all  work  with  a  will.  Indeed,  it 
is  more  like  play  than  work. 

9.  Now,  then,  we  are  ready  for  settled  winter !  Two  or 
three  feet  of  snow  on  a  level,  that  will  lie  for  two  months ! 
As  soon  as  the  snow  hardens  a  little,  one  can  take  his  own 
direction  across  the  country.  Not  a  fence  can  be  seen. 
Swamps  can  now  be  entered  safely.  The  streams  need  no 
bridges.  The  woods  are  full  of  men  getting  out  the  year's 
fuel.  Every  one  is  glad.  Snow  now  is  the  poor  man's  friend, 
and  the  working-man's  helper;  while  all  the  young  people 
who  love  frolic  are  getting  ready  for  sleigh-rides.  Winter  in 
the  country  is  the  year's  holiday. 

H.  W.  Beecher. 

DEFINITIONS. 

De  cid'u  ous,  falling  off,  like  the  leaves  of  trees  ;  having  leaves  that 
fall  off  every  year. 

Saun'ter  ing,  wandering  about  idly. 

Weird,  suggesting  witchcraft ;  wild  ;  unearthly. 


LESSON  LXIII. 

UNDER  THE  SNOW. 

1.  The  brown  old  earth  lies  quiet  and  still 
Under  the  snow, 
The  furrows  are  hid  on  the  broken  hill 
Under  the  snow, 
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Everything  is  fringed  with  mossy  pearl, 
The  drooping  cedars  bend  to  the  ground, 
The  rose-bush  is  drifted  into  a  mound, 
And  still  from  the  silent  sky  to  the  ground 

The  white  flakes  noiselessly  whirl. 

2.  The  roads  and  fields  are  buried  deep 

Under  the  snow, 
The  hedges  lie  in  a  tangled  heap 

Under  the  snow. 
And  the  little  gray  rabbits  under  them  creep, 
While  the  twittering  sparrows  cunningly  peep 
From  the  sheltering  briers,  and  cosily  sleep 

Under  the  snow. 

3.  The  rough  old  barn  and  the  sheds  near  by, 
The  mounted  straw  of  the  wheat  and  rye, 

Are  covered  with  snow ; 
The  straggling  fences  are  softened  with  down, 
Every  post  is  white,  with  a  beautiful  crown 

Of  drifted  snow. 

4.  And  I  think,  as  I  sit  in  the  gloaming  here, 
Watching  the  objects  disappear, 

How  many  things  are  folded  low 
Under  the  drifts  of  the  falling  snow : 
There  are  hearts  that  once  were  full  of  love 

Under  the  snow ; 
There  are  eyes  that  glowed  with  the  soul  of  love 

Under  the  snow ; 
There  are  faded  tresses  of  golden  hair; 
There  are  locks  that  were  bleached  with  the  frost  of 
There  are  lips  that  once  were  like  the  rose  ; 
There  are  bosoms  that  once  were  stung  with  woes ; 
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There  are  breasts  that  once  were  true  and  strong ; 
There  are  forms  that  once  were  praised  in  song : 
0,  there 's  a  strange  and  a  mighty  throng 
Under  the  snow ! 

5.  Another  mound  will  soon  lie  deep 
Under  the  snow, 
And  I  shall  with  the  pale  ones  sleep 
Under  the  snow. 

0  God  !  stream  on  my  soul  Thy  grace, 
That  in  the  love-light  of  Thy  face 

1  may  rejoice,  when  death  shall  place 
My  pulseless  heart  and  body  low 

Under  the  snow ! 

John  H.  Bonner. 


LESSON  LXIV. 
WINTER  BEAUTY. 

1.  Nature  is  very  exacting.  You  may  make  her  a  flying  visit 
in  August,  and  she  will,  indeed,  unfold  to  you  the  beauties  of 
dew-drop,  and  thunder-shower,  and  evening  sky ;  but  to  know 
her  in  her  wholeness,  to  drink  in  full  measure  the  "life  that 
hides  in  marsh  and  wold,"  to  conceive  all  her  magnificent  pos- 
sibilities, you  must  woo  her  from  New  Year  to  New  Year,  and 
every  New  Year  shall  bring  you  a  fairer  picture,  a  richer  bless- 
ing, than  the  last. 

2.  You  shall  look  out  upon  a  gray,  frozen  earth,  and  a  gray, 
chilling  sky.  The  trees  stretch  forth  to  you  their  naked 
branches  as  if  imploringly.  The  air  pinches  and  pierCes  you ; 
a  homesick  desolation  clasps  around  your  shivering,  shrinking 
heart ;  and  then  God  works  a  miracle.     The  windows  of 
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heaven  are  opened,  and  thence  comes  forth  a  blessing.  The 
gray,  wintry  sky  unlocks  her  treasures  ;  and  softness,  and 
whiteness,  and  warmth,  and  beauty  float  gently  down  upon 
both  the  evil  and  the  good. 

3.  Through  all  the  long  night,  while  you  sleep,  the  work 
goes  noiselessly  on.  Earth  puts  off  her  earthliness ;  and  when 
the  morning  comes,  she  stands  before  you  in  the  white  robes 
of  a  saint.  The  sun  hallows  her  with  baptismal  touch,  and 
she  is  glorified.  There  is  no  longer  on  her  pure  brow  anything 
common  or  unclean. 

4.  The  Lord  God  hath  wrapped  her  about  with  light  as  with 
a  garment.  His  divine  charity  hath  covered  the  multitude  of 
her  sins ;  and  there  is  no  scar  or  stain,  no  "mark  of  her  shame," 
no  "  seal  of  her  sorrow." 

5.  The  far-off  hills  swell  their  white  purity  against  the  pure 
blue  of  the  heavens.  The  sheeted  splendor  of  the  fields 
sparkles  back  a  thousand  suns  for  one.  The  trees  lose  their 
nakedness  and  misery  and  desolation,  and  every  slenderest 
twig  is  clothed  upon  with  glory.  All  the  roofs  are  blanketed 
with  snow ;  all  the  fences  are  bordered.  Every  gate-post  i.* 
statuesque;  every  wood-pile  is  a  marble  quarry.  Harshest 
outlines  are  softened.  Instead  of  angles  and  ruggedness  an(| 
squalor,  there  are  billowy,  fleecy  undulations. 

6.  Nothing  so  rough,  so  common,  so  ugly,  but  it  has  been 
transfigured  into  newness  of  life.  Everywhere  the  earth  has 
received  "  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  the 
garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness."  Without  sound 
of  hammer  or  ax,  without  the  grating  of  saw  or  the  click  of 
chisel,  prose  has  been  sculptured  into  poetry.  The  actual  has 
put  on  the  silver  vail  of  the  ideal. 

7.  Will  you  look  more  closely  ?  A  part  is,  if  possible, 
more  beautiful  than  the  whole.  On  the  texture  of  your  coat- 
sleeve  one  wandering  snow-flake  has  alighted.  Gaze  at  it  be- 
fore it  vanishes  from  your  sight.    What  a  world  of  symmetry 
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it  discloses  to  you  !  What  an  airy,  fairy,  crystalline  splendor  ! 
What  delicate  spires  of  feathery  light  shoot  out  from  the  cen- 
ter, with  tiny  fringes,  and  rosy,  radiating  bars  ! 

8.  In  all  your  life  you  have  never  seen  anything  more  beau- 
tiful, more  perfect ;  and  you  may  stand  "  breast-high  "  in  just 
such  marvelous  radiance.  Talk  of  robbers'  caves  and  magic 
lamps !  Xo  Eastern  imagination,  rioting  in  "  barbaric  pearl 
and  gold,"  can  eclipse  the  magnificence  in  which  you  live  and 
move  and  have  your  being. 

9.  And  there  is  a  deeper  beauty  than  this.  It  is  not  only 
that  the  snow  makes  fair  what  was  good  before,  but  it  is  a 
messenger  of  love  from  heaven,  bearing  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy.  Hope  for  the  future  comes  down  to  the  earth  in  every 
tiny  flake.  Underneath  the  deep  and  wide-spreading  snow- 
drifts, as  they  span  the  hill-side  and  lie  lightly  piled  in  the 
valleys,  the  earth-spirits  and  fairies  are  ceaselessly  working 
out  their  multifold  plans. 

10.  The  grasses  hold  high  carnival  safe  under  their  crystal 
roof.  The  roses  and  lilies  keep  holiday.  The  snow-drops 
and  hyacinths  and  the  pink-lipped  May-flower  wait  as 
they  that  watch  for  the  morning.  The  life  that  stirs  beneath 
thrills  to  the  life  that  stirs  above.  The  spring  sun  will 
mount  higher  and  higher  in  the  heavens ;  the  sweet  snow 
will  sink  down  into  the  arms  of  the  violets ;  and,  at  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  the  earth  shall  come  up  once  more  as  a  bride 
adorned  for  her  husband. 

11.  '  For  as  the  rain  cometh  down,  and  the  snow  from 
heaven,  and  returneth  not  thither,  but  watereth  the  earth,  and 
maketh  it  bring  forth  and  bud,  that  it  may  give  seed  to  the 
sower,  and  bread  to  the  eater :  so  shall  my  word  be  that  goeth 
forth  out  of  my  mouth :  it  shall  not  Teturn  unto  me  void,  but 
it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in 
the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it." 

Gail  Hamilton. 
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WORD  ANALYSIS  AND  DEFINITIONS. 
Car'  ni  val  (carni,  flesh  or  meat ;  val,  farewell),  a  festival  celebrated  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Lent  fasts. 

Crys'  tal  line,  consisting  of  crystal ;  clear  like  glass. 
Mul'  ti  fold  (multi,  many),  manifold  ;  various. 
Squa'  lor,  foulness  ;  filthiness. 
Stat  u  esque'  (-esk),  like  a  statue. 

Sym'metry  (sym,  together;  metry,  measure),  a  due  proportion  of 
parts  taken  together  ;  beauty. 

Trans  fig'  ure  (trans,  across  ;  figure,  form),  to  transform  ;  to  change 
the  form  of. 

Wold,  a  wood  ;  a  forest. 


.  LESSON  LXV. 
UNWRITTEN  MUSIC. 

1.  There  is  a  melancholy  music  in  autumn.  The  leaves 
float  sadly  about  with  a  look  of  peculiar  desolateness,  waving 
capriciously  in  the  wind,  and  falling  M7ith  a  just  audible  sound 
that  is  a  very  sigh  for  its  sadness.  And  then,  when  the  breeze 
is  fresher,  though  the  early  autumn  months  are  mostly  still, 
they  are  swept  on  with  a  cheerless  rustle  over  the  naked  har- 
vest-fields, and  about  in  the  eddies  of  the  blast ;  and  though 
I  have,  sometimes,  in  the  glow  of  exercise,  felt  my  life  securer 
in  the  triumph  of  the  brave  contest,  yet,  in  the  chill  of  even- 
ing, or  when  any  sickness  of  mind  or  body  was  on  me,  the 
moaning  of  those  withered  leaves  has  pressed  down  my  heart 
like  a  sorrow,  and  the  cheerful  fire  and  the  voices  of  my  merry 
sisters  might  scarce  remove  it. 

2.  Then  for  the  music  of  winter.  I  love  to  listen  to  the 
falling  of  the  snow.  It  is  an  unobtrusive  and  sweet  music. 
You  may  temper  your  heart  to  the  serenest  mood  by  its  low 
murmur.  It  is  that  kind  of  music  that  only  intrudes  upon 
your  ear  when  your  thoughts  come  languidly.    You  need  not 
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hear  it,  if  your  mind  is  not  idle.  It  realizes  my  dream  of 
another  world,  where  music  is  intuitive  like  a  thought,  and 
comes  only  when  it  is  remembered. 

3.  And  the  frost,  too,  has  a  melodious  "ministry."  You 
will  hear  its  crystals  shoot  in  the  dead  of  a  clear  night,  as  if 
the  moonbeams  were  splintering  like  arrows  on  the  ground ; 
and  you  would  listen  to  it  the  more  earnestly  that  it  is  the 
going  on  of  one  of  the  most  cunning  and  beautiful  of  nature's 
deep  mysteries.  I  know  nothing  so  wonderful  as  the  shoot- 
ing of  a  crystal.  God  has  hidden  its  principle  as  yet  from 
the  inquisitive  eye  of  the  philosopher ;  and  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  gaze  on  its  exquisite  beauty,  and  listen  in  mute  won- 
der to  the  noise  of  its  invisible  workmanship.  It  is  too  fine 
a  knowledge  for  us.  We  shall  comprehend  it  when  we  know 
how  the  "  morning  stars  sang  together." 

4.  You  would  hardly  look  for  music  in  the  dreariness  of 
early  winter.  But  before  the  keener  frosts  set  in,  and  while 
the  warm  winds  are  yet  stealing  back  occasionally,  like  regrets 
of  the  departed  summer,  there  will  come  a  soft  rain  or  a  heavy 
mist ;  and  when  the  north-wind  returns,  there  will  be  drops 
suspended  like  ear-ring  jewels  between  the  filaments  of  the 
cedar-tassels  and  in  the  feathery  edges  of  the  dark-green  hem- 
locks ;  and,  if  the  clearing  up  is  not  followed  by  a  heavy  wind, 
they  will  all  be  frozen  in  their  places  like  well-set  gems. 

5.  The  next  morning  the  warm  sun  comes  out ;  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  calm,  dazzling  forenoon,  they  are  all  loosened 
from  the  close  touch  which  sustained  them,  and  they  will  drop 
at  the  lightest  motion.  If  you  go  along  upon  the  south  side  of 
the  wood  at  that  hour,  you  will  hear  music.  The  dry  foliage 
of  the  summer's  shedding  is  scattered  over  the  ground,  and 
the  round,  hard  drops  ring  out  clearly  and  distinctly  as  they 
are  shaken  down  with  the  stirring  of  the  breeze.  It  is  some- 
thing like  the  running  of  deep  and  rapid  water,  only  more 
fitful  and  merrier ;  but  to  one  who  goes  out  in  nature  with  his 
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heart  open,  it  is  pleasant  music,  and,  in  contrast  with  the  stern 
character  of  the  season,  delightful. 

6.  Winter  has  many  other  sounds  that  give  pleasure  to  the 
seeker  for  hidden  sweetness ;  but  they  are  too  rare  and  acci- 
dental to  be  described  distinctly.  The  brooks  have  a  sullen 
and  muffled  murmur  under  their  frozen  surface ;  the  ice  in  the 
distant  river  heaves  up  with  the  swell  of  the  current,  and  falls 
again  to  the  bank  with  a  prolonged  echo ;  and  the  woodman's 
ax  rings  cheerfully  out  from  the  bosom  of  the  unrobed  forest. 

7.  These  are  at  best,  however,  but  melancholy  sounds,  and 
like  all  that  meets  the  eye  in  that  cheerless  season,  they  but 
drive  in  the  heart  upon  itself.  I  believe  it  is  so  ordered  in 
God's  wisdom.  We  forget  ourselves  in  the  enticement  of  the 
sweet  summer.  Its  music  and  its  loveliness  win  away  the 
senses  that  link  up  the  affections,  and  we  need  a  hand  to  turn 
us  back  tenderly,  and  hide  from  us  the  outward  idols  in  whose 
worship  we  are  forgetting  the  higher  and  more  spiritual  altars. 

N,  P.  Willis. 


LESSON  LXVI. 

THE  DEFEAT  OF  GENERAL  BRADDOCK. 

1.  On  the  8th  of  July  the  advanced  body  reached  the  Mo- 
nongahela,  at  a  point  not  far  distant  from  Fort  du  Quesne  (du 
kane).  The  rocky  and  impracticable  ground  on  the  eastern 
side  debarred  their  passage ;  and  General  Braddock  resolved  to 
cross  the  river  in  search  of  a  smoother  path,  and  recross  it  a 
few  miles  lower  down,  in  order  to  gain  the  fort.  The  first 
passage  was  easily  made ;  and  the  troops  moved  in  glittering 
array  down  the  western  margin  of  the  water,  rejoicing  that 
their  goal  was  well-nigh  reached,  and  the  hour  of  their  ex- 
pected triumph  close  at  hand. 
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2.  Scouts  and  Indian  runners  had  brought  the  tidings  of 
Braddock's  approach  to  the  French  at  Fort  du  Quesne.  Their 
dismay  was  great,  and  their  commander  thought  only  of  re- 
treat, when  Beaujeu  (bo  zhu'),  a  captain  in  the  garrison,  made 
the  bold  proposal  of  leading  out  a  party  of  French  and  Indians 
to  waylay  the  English  in  the  woods,  and  harass  or  interrupt 
their  march.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  Beaujeu  hastened 
to  the  Indian  camps. 

3.  Around  the  fort  and  beneath  the  adjacent  forest  were  the 
bark  lodges  of  savage  hordes,  whom  the  French  had  mustered 
from  far  and  near.  Beaujeu  called  the  warriors  together,  flung 
a  hatchet  on  the  ground  before  them,  and  invited  them  to  fol- 
low him  out  to  battle ;  but  the  boldest  stood  aghast  at  the 
peril,  and  none  would  accept  the  challenge. 

4.  A  second  interview  took  place  with  no  better  success ; 
but  the  Frenchman  was  resolved  to  carry  his  point.  "  I  am 
determined  to  go,"  he  exclaimed.  "  What !  will  you  suffer  your 
father  to  go  alone  ? "  His  daring  spirit  proved  contagious. 
The  warriors  hesitated  no  longer ;  and  when,  on  the  morning 
of  the  9th  of  July,  a  scout  ran  in  with  the  news  that  the  Eng- 
lish army  was  but  a  few  miles  distant,  the  Indian  camps  were 
at  once  astir  with  the  turmoil  of  preparation.  Chiefs  ha- 
rangued their  yelling  followers,  braves  bedaubed  themselves 
with  war-paint,  smeared  themselves  with  grease,  hung  feathers 
in  their  scalp-locks,  and  whooped  and  stamped  till  they  had 
wrought  themselves  into  a  delirium  of  valor. 

5.  That  morning  James  Smith,  an  English  prisoner  recently 
captured  on  the  frontier  of  Pennsylvania,  stood  on  the  ram- 
part, and  saw  the  half-frenzied  multitude  thronging  about  the 
gate-way,  where  kegs  of  bullets  and  gunpowder  were  broken 
open  that  each  might  help  himself  at  will.  Then  band  after 
band  hastened  away  toward  the  forest,  followed  and  supported 
by  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  French  and  Canadians,  com- 
manded by  Beaujeu. 
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6.  There  were  the  Ottawas,  led  on,  it  is  said,  by  Pontiac, 
afterwards  so  celebrated  in  Indian  warfare;  there  were  the 
Hu'rons  of  Lorette  (lo  ret1)  under  their  chief,  whom  the  Trench 
called  Athanase,  and  many  more,  all  keen  as  hounds  on  the 
scent  of  blood.  At  about  nine  miles  from  the  fort,  they  reached 
a  spot  where  the  narrow  road  descended  to  the  river  through 
deep  and  gloomy  woods,  and  where  two  ravines,  concealed  by 
trees  and  bushes,  seemed  formed  by  nature  for  an  ambuscade. 
Here  the  warriors  ensconced  themselves,  and,  leveling  their 
guns  over  the  edge,  lay  in  fierce  expectation,  listening  to  the 
advancing  drums  of  the  English  army. 

7.  It  was  past  noon  of  a  day  brightened  with  the  clear  sun- 
light of  an  American  midsummer,  when  the  forces  of  Brad- 
dock  began,  for  a  second  time,  to  cross  the  Monongahela,  at 
the  fording-place  which  to  this  day  bears  the  name  of  their 
ill-fated  leader.  The  scarlet  columns  of  the  British  regulars 
complete  in  martial  appointment,  the  rude  backwoodsmen 
with  shouldered  rifles,  the  trains  of  artillery,  and  the  white- 
topped  wagons  moved  on  in  long  procession  through  the  broad 
and  shallow  current,  and  slowly  mounted  the  opposing  bank. 

8.  Men  were  there  whose  names  have  become  historic,  — 
Gage,  who,  twenty  years  later,  saw  his  routed  battalions  recoil 
in  disorder  from  before  the  breastwork  on  Bunker  Hill;  Gates, 
the  future  conqueror  of  Burgoyne;  and  one  destined  to  far 
loftier  fame,  —  George  Washington,  a  boy  in  years,  a  man  in 
calm  thought  and  self-ruling  wisdom. 

9.  With  steady  and  well-ordered  march  the  troops  advanced 
into  the  great  labyrinth  of  woods  which  shadowed  the  eastern 
borders  of  the  river.  Bank  after  rank  vanished  from  sight. 
The  forest  swallowed  them  up,  and  the  silence  of  the  wilder- 
ness sank  down  once  more  on  the  shores  and  waters  of  the 
Monongahela.  Several  guides  and  six  light-horsemen  led  the 
way ;  a  body  of  grenadiers  was  close  behind ;  and  the  army 
followed  in  such  order  as  the  rough  ground  would  permit. 
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10.  Their  road  was  tunneled  through  the  forest;  yet,  deaf 
alike  to  the  voice  of  common-sense  and  to  the  counsels  of  his 
officers,  Braddock  had  neglected  to  throw  out  scouts  in  ad- 
vance, and  pressed  forward  in  blind  security  to  meet  his  fate. 
Leaving  behind  the  low  grounds  which  bordered  the  river,  the 
van  of  the  army  was  now  ascending  a  gently  sloping  hill ;  and 
here,  well  hidden  by  the  thick-standing  columns  of  the  forest, 
by  moldering,  prostrate  trunks,  by  matted  undergrowth  and 
long,  rank  grasses,  lay  on  either  flank  the  two  fatal  ravines 
where  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French  were  crouched  in  breath- 
less ambuscade. 

11.  No  man  saw  the  danger,  when  suddenly  a  discordant 
cry  rose  in  front,  and  a  murderous  fire  blazed  in  the  teeth  of 
the  astonished  grenadiers.  Instinctively,  as  it  were,  the  sur- 
vivors returned  the  volley,  and  returned  it  with  good  effect ; 
for  a  random  shot  struck  down  the  brave  Beaujeu,  and  the 
courage  of  the  assailants  was  staggered  by  his  fall.  Dumas 
(du-mah1),  second  in  command,  rallied  them  to  the  attack ;  and 
while  he,  with  the  French  and  Canadians,  made  good  the  pass 
in  front,  the  Indians  opened  a  deadly  fire  on  the  right  and  left 
of  the  British  columns. 

12.  In  a  few  moments  all  was  confusion.  The  advanced 
guard  fell  back  on  the  main  body,  and  every  trace  of  subordi- 
nation vanished.  The  fire  soon  extended  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  army,  from  front  to  rear.  Scarcely  an  enemy 
could  be  seen,  though  the  forest  resounded  with  their  yells, 
though  every  bush  and  tree  was  alive  with  incessant  flashes, 
though  the  lead  flew  like  a  hailstorm,  and  with  every  moment 
the  men  went  down  by  scores. 

13.  The  regular  troops  seemed  bereft  of  their  senses.  They 
huddled  together  in  the  road  like  flocks  of  sheep ;  and  happy 
did  he  think  himself  who  could  wedge  his  way  into  the  midst 
of  the  crowd,  and  place  a  barrier  of  human  flesh  between  his 
life  and  the  shot  of  the  ambushed  marksmen.    Many  were 
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seen  loading  their  muskets,  and  then  firing  them  into  the  air, 
or  shooting  their  comrades  in  the  insanity  of  their  terror. 

14.  The  officers,  for  the  most  part,  displayed  a  conspicuous 
gallantry;  but  threats  and  commands  were  wasted  alike  on 
the  panic-stricken  multitude.  It  is  said  that,  at  the  outset, 
Braddock  showed  signs  of  fear;  but  he  soon  recovered  his 
wonted  intrepidity.  Five  horses  were  shot  under  him,  and 
five  times  he  mounted  afresh.  He  stormed  and  shouted,  and, 
while  the  Virginians  were  fighting  to  good  purpose,  each  man 
behind  a  tree,  like  the  Indians  themselves,  he  ordered  them 
with  furious  menace  to  form  in  platoons,  where  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  mowed  them  down  like  grass. 

15.  At  length,  a  mortal  shot  silenced  him,  and  two  provin- 
cials bore  him  off  the  field.  Washington  rode  through  the 
tumult  calm  and  undaunted.  Two  horses  were  killed  under 
him,  and  four  bullets  pierced  his  clothes ;  but  his  hour  was 
not  come,  and  he  escaped  without  a  wound.  Gates  was  shot 
through  the  body,  and  Gage  also  was  severely  wounded.  Of 
eighty-six  officers,  only  twenty- three  remained  unhurt ;  and 
of  twelve  hundred  soldiers  who  had  crossed  the  Monongahela, 
more  than  seven  hundred  were  killed  and  wounded. 

Parkman. 


LESSON  LXVII. 

THE  DEAD  VOLUNTEER. 

1.  Silently,  tenderly,  mournfully,  home, 

From  the  red  battle-field  Volunteers  come,  — 
Not  with  a  loud  hurrah, 
Not  with  a  wild  eclat, 
Not  with  the  tramp  of  war, 
Come  our  brave  sons  from  far. 
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Gently  and  noiselessly  bear  him  along; 
Hushed  be  the  battle-cry,  music,  and  song. 

2.  Silently,  tenderly,  mournfully,  home, 

Not  as  they  marched  away,  Volunteers  come,  — 

Not  with  the  sword  and  gun, 

Not  with  the  stirring  drum, 

Come  our  dead  heroes  home. 

Now  all  his  work  is  done, 
Thoughtfully,  prayerfully  bear  ye  the  dead, 
Pillow  it  softly,  —  the  Volunteer's  head. 

3.  Silently,  tenderly,  mournfully,  home, 
Where  should  the  brave  Volunteer  come, 

But  to  his  native  hills, 

Where  the  bright  gushing  rills, 

Freedom's  sweet  music  fills, 

And  her  soft  dew  distills  ? 
Peacefully,  prayerfully  lay  our  brave  friend 
Close  to  the  home  he  fought  to  defend. 

4.  Silently,  tearfully,  welcome  the  brave,  — 
Glory  encircles  the  patriot's  grave. 

Here  let  affection  swell, 

Here  let  the  marble  tell 

How  the  brave  hero  fell, 

Loving  his  country  well. 
Silently,  tenderly,  mournfully,  home, 
Welcome  the  brave  Volunteers  as  they  come. 

J".  W.  Barker. 

Questions.  With  what  peculiar  tone  of  the  voice  should  this  piece  be  read  ? 
Should  the  movement  be  slow  or  rapid  ?    (See  Introduction,  page  xvii.) 

What  should  be  the  quality  of  the  tone  in  reading  the  first  and  last  couplet 
of  each  verse  ?  What  should  it  be  in  reading  the  second  and  third  couplet  1 
(See  Introduction,  pp.  xix,  xx.) 
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LESSON  LXVIII. 
OMENS. 

Pupil.  Do  you  not  think  we  shall  have  another  fine  day 
to-morrow  ?    For,  see,  how  red  the  clouds  are  in  the  west ! 

Teacher.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  particularly  as  I  notice  the 
red  has  a  tint  of  purple. 

Pupil.  Why  is  that  particular  tint  an  omen  of  fine  weather  ? 

Teacher.  Because  the  clouds  have  but  little  density,  and  in 
this  condition  have  the  power  of  so  refracting,  or  separating 
the  rays  of  light  as  to  exhibit  that  color.  On  the  contrary,  a 
coppery  or  yellow  sunset  is  an  omen  of  coming  rain. 

Pupil.  Does  not  a  ring  around  the  moon  also  portend  rain  ? 

Teacher.  Yes  ;  it  is  a  pretty  sure  omen  of  wet  weather  ;  and 
the  larger  the  circle,  the  sooner  will  the  storm  occur. 

Pupil.  That  is  very  curious.    Can  you  explain  it  ? 

Teacher.  This  appearance  is  due  to  the  precipitated  water ; 
and  the  larger  the  circle,  the  nearer  are  the  clouds,  and  conse- 
quently  the  more  ready  to  fall  in  rain. 

Pupil.  I  have  often  observed  the  truth  of  the  proverb, 

"  A  rainbow  in  the  morning  is  the  sailor's  warning, 
A  rainbow  at  night  is  the  sailor's  delight." 

Can  you  explain  the  reason  of  this  ? 

Teacher.  A  rainbow  can  only  occur  when  the  clouds  con- 
taining or  depositing  the  rain  are  opposite  to  the  sun  ;  therefore, 
in  the  evening  the  rainbow  must  appear  in  the  east  and  in 
the  morning  in  the  west ;  and  as  our  heavy  rain-storms  are 
very  frequently  brought  by  the  westerly  wind,  a  rainbow  in 
the  west  is  an  indication  that  such  a  storm  is  coming  on ; 
whereas,  when  it  is  in  the  east,  it  shows  that  the  rain-clouds 
are  passing  away  from  us. 

Pupil.  I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  when  the  swallows 
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fly  high,  fine  weather  may  be  expected  ;  but  when  they  fly  low, 
or  close  to  the  ground,  rain  is  approaching.  Is  this  a  true 
omen  ? 

"  Teacher.  Swallows  follow  the  flies  and  gnats,  and  these 
insects  seek  the  warm  strata  of  the  atmosphere.  Now,  as 
warm  air  is  lighter,  and  usually  moister,  than  cold  air,  the 
farther  the  warm  strata  of  the  atmosphere  are  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  the  less  chance  there  is  that  the  moisture 
will  be  precipitated  by  its  admixture  with  the  cold  air.  Then 
the  flight  of  the  swallows,  as  they  chase  the  flies  and  gnats, 
shows  where  the  warm  and  vapor-bearing  currents  of  the  at- 
mosphere are,  and  in  this  way  indicates  the  probabilities  of 
rain-storms. 

Pupil.  When  sea-gulls  assemble  on  the  land,  I  have  noticed 
that  very  stormy  weather  was  approaching ;  and  the  other  day 
I  heard  an  old  sea-captain  say  that  these  birds  retire  to  the 
land  to  find  shelter,  perceiving  the  coming  tempest  by  the 
currents  of  air  from  the  ocean.  Is  that  a  correct  explanation 
of  this  omen  ? 

Teacher.  I  think  not.  The  storm  is  the  element  of  these 
birds.  The  little  petrel  enjoys  the  heaviest  .gale,  because, 
living  on  the  smaller  sea-insects,  he  is  sure  to  find  his  food  in 
the  spray  of  the  heavy  waves  ;  and  therefore  you  may  often  see 
him  flitting  above  the  crest  of  the  highest  billows. 

Pupil.  Ah  !  then  you  think  the  gulls  come  to  the  land  to 
find  their  food'  ? 

Teacher.  Certainly  ;  and  if  you  watch  them  when  assembled 
in  this  way,  you  will  notice  them  greedily  picking  up  and 
devouring  the  earth-worms  and  larvae  of  insects,  washed  out  of 
the  ground  by  severe  rains  and  floods.  The  search  after  food 
is  the  principal  cause  of  animals  changing  their  places.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  vultures  follow  armies.  Doubtless,  the 
augury  of  the  ancients  was  chiefly  founded  upon  their  obser- 
vation of  the  instinct  of  birds. 
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Pupil.  Are  all  omens  capable  of  so  simple  an  explanation 
as  these  we  have  spoken  of  ? 

Teacher.  There  are  certain  vulgar  superstitions,  such  as  the 
spilling  of  salt  being  an  omen  of  misfortune  or  bad  luck,  or  the 
ticking  of  a  little  insect  foreboding  death,  and  hence  called 
the  "  death-watch."  All  these,  having  no  foundation  in  reason 
or  common-sense,  are  incapable  of  explanation.  They  are 
simply  idle  notions,  unworthy  of  notice  or  credence.  As 
science  has  advanced,  popular  superstitions  have  disappeared ; 
and  a  rational  account  can  generally  be  given  of  almost  every- 
thing which,  to  the  uneducated  mind,  appears  to  be  mysterious 
or  inexplicable. 

Davy.  (Adapted.) 


LESSON  LXIX. 
WALKING  THE  STREETS. 

1.  Have  you  ever  walked  through  the  crowded  streets  of  a 
great  city  ?  What  shoals  of  people  pouring  in  from  opposite 
quarters,  like  torrents  meeting  in  a  narrow  valley  !  You 
would  imagine  it  impossible  for  them  to  get  through  ;  yet  all 
pass  on  their  way  without  stop  or  molestation. 

2.  Were  each  man  to  proceed  exactly  in  the  line  in  which 
he  set  out,  he  could  not  move  many  paces  without  encounter- 
ing another  full  in  his  track.  They  would  strike  against  each 
other,  fall  back,  push  forward  again,  block  up  the  way  for 
themselves  and  those  after  them,  and  thus  throw  the  whole 
street  into  confusion. 

3.  All  this  is  avoided  by  every  man  yielding  a  little.  In- 
stead of  advancing  square,  stiff,  with  arms  stuck  out,  every 
one  who  knows  how  to  walk  the  streets  glides  along  with  his 
arms  close  to  his  body,  and  his  track  gently  winding.  Now 
he  leaves  a  few  inches  on  this  side,  now  on  that,  so  as  to 
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pass  and  be  passed  without  touching,  and  so  as  to  move  in  the 
smallest  possible  space.  By  mutual  accommodation,  the  path, 
though  narrow,  admits  them  all. 

4.  If  any  one  wishes  to  go  with  a  much  faster  or  much 
slower  pace  than  others  who  are  proceeding  in  the  same 
direction,  he  endeavors  to  accommodate  himself  to  their 
convenience,  and  passes  them  without  molestation.  If  any 
accidental  stop  arises,  from  a  carriage  crossing,  a  cask  rolled, 
or  the  like,  he  does  not  increase  the  bustle  by  rushing  into 
the  midst  of  it,  but  checks  his  pace,  and  patiently  awaits  the 
removal  of  the  obstruction. 

5.  Like  this  is  the  march  of  life.  In  our  progress  through 
the  world,  a  thousand  things  continually  stand  in  our  way. 
Some  people  meet  us  with  opposite  opinions  and  inclinations ; 
some  stand  before  us  in  our  pursuit  of  pleasure  or  interest,  and 
others  follow  close  upon  our  heels.  Now,  we  ought  to  con- 
sider, that  the,  road  is  as  free  for  one  as  for  another  ;  and  there- 
fore we  have  no  right  to  expect  that  persons  should  go  out 
of  their  way  to  let  us  pass,  any  more  than  that  we  should  go 
out  of  ours  to  permit  them  to  pass. 

6.  If,  then,  we  do  not  mutually  yield  a  little,  and  thus  ac- 
commodate each  other,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  all  stand  still, 
or  be  thrown  into  a  perpetual  confusion  by  crowding  and  jost- 
ling. If  we  are  all  in  a  hurry  to  get  on  as  fast  as  possible  to 
some  point  of  pleasure  or  interest  in  our  view,  and  do  not  oc- 
casionally hold  back,  when  the  crowd  gathers  and  angry  con- 
tentions arise,  we  shall  only  augment  the  tumult,  without  ad- 
vancing our  own  progress. 

7.  On  the  whole,  it  is  our  business  to  move  onward,  stead- 
ily, but  quietly,  obstructing  others  as  little  as  possible,  yielding 
a  little  to  this  man's  prejudices  and  that  man's  desires,  and 
doing  everything  in  our  power  to  make  the  journey  of  life  easy 
to  all  our  fellow-travelers  as  well  as  to  ourselves. 

Dr.  Aiken. 
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LESSON  LXX. 
THE  SHIP  ON  FIRE. 

1.  There  was  joy  in  the  ship,  as  she  furrowed  the  foam ; 
For  fond  hearts  within  her  were  dreaming  of  home. 

The  young  mother  pressed  fondly  her  babe  to  her  breast, 
And  sang  a  sweet  song  as  she  rocked  it  to  rest ; 
And  the  husband  sat  cheerily  down  by  her  side, 
And  looked  with  delight  in  the  face  of  his  bride. 

2.  "  0,  happy !  "  said  he,  "  when  our  roaming  is  o'er, 
We  '11  dwell  in  a  cottage  that  stands  by  the  shore  ! 
Already,  in  fancy,  its  roof  I  descry, 

And  the  smoke  of  its  hearth  curling  up  to  the  sky ; 
Its  garden  so  green,  and  its  vine-covered  wall, 
And  the  kind  friends  awaiting  to  welcome  us  all." 

3.  Hark!  hark !  what  was  that  ?    Hark!  hark  to  the  shout!— 
"  Fire  !  fire  ! "  then  a  tramp  and  a  rush  and  a  rout, 

And  an  uproar  of  voices  arose  in  the  air. 

And  the  mother  knelt  down  ;  and  the  half-spoken  prayer 

That  she  offered  to  God  in  her  agony  wild, 

Was,  "  Father,  have  mercy  !  look  down  on  my  child ! " 

She  flew  to  her  husband,  she  clung  to  his  side ; 

0,  there  was  her  refuge,  whatever  betide  ! 

4.  Fire  !  FIRE  !  it  is  raging  above  and  below  ; 

And  the  smoke  and  hot  cinders  all  blindingly  blow. 
The  cheek  of  the  sailor  grew  pale  at  the  sight, 
And  his  eyes  glistened  wild  in  the  glare  of  the  light. 
The  smoke,  in  thick  wreaths,  mounted  higher  and  higher  !  — 
0  God  !  it  is  fearful  to  perish  by  fire  ! 
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5.  Alone  with  destruction !  alone  on  the  sea  ! 
Great  Father  of  Mercy,  our  hope  is  in  Thee  ! 
They  prayed  for  the  light ;  and  at  noontide  about, 
The  sun  o'er  the  waters  shone  joyously  out. 


"  A  sail,  ho  !  a  sail !  "  cried  the  man  on  the  lee  ; 
"  A  sail ! "  and  they  turned  their  glad  eyes  o'er  the  sea. 
"  They  see  us  !    They  see  us  !    The  signal  is  waved  ! 
They  bear  down  upon  us  !  Thank  Heaven  !  We  are  saved  ! " 

Charles  Mackay. 
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LESSON  LXXI. 
HOME  AND  ITS  MEMORIES. 

1.  Home  is  a  genuine  Saxon  word,  —  a  word  kindred  to 
Saxon  speech,  but  with  an  import  common  to  the  race  of 
man.  Perhaps  there  is  no  other  word  in  any  language  that 
clusters  within  it  so  many  and  so  stirring  meanings,  —  that 
calls  into  play,  and  powerfully  excites,  so  many  feelings,  so 
many  faculties  of  our  being. 

2.  "  Home,"  —  say  but  the  word,  and  the  child  that  was 
your  merry  guest  begins  to  weep.  "  Home,"  —  play  but  its 
tunes,  and  the  bearded  soldier,  who  blenched  not  in  the 
breach,  droops  and  sickens  and  dies.  "Home,"  —  murmur 
but  its  name,  and  memories  start  around  it  that  put  fire  into 
the  brain,  and  affections  that  almost  suffocate  or  break  the 
heart,  and  pictures  that  bewilder  the  fancy,  presenting  scenes 
in  which  joy  and  sorrow  strive  for  possession  of  the  spirit. 

3.  "  Home,"  —  what  does  it  not  stand  for,  of  the  strongest 
and  most  moving  associations  !  for  childhood's  grief  and  glad- 
ness ;  for  youth's  sports,  and  hopes,  and  sufferings,  and  pas- 
sions, and  sins  ;  for  all  that  brightened  or  dimmed  the  eyes  ; 
for  all  that  convulsed  or  tranquilized  the  breast ;  for  a 
father's  embrace,  or  for  his  death-bed;  for  a  mother's  kiss, 
or  for  her  grave  ;  for  a  sister's  love,  or  a  brother's  friendship  ; 
for  hours  wasted,  or  hours  blest ;  for  peace  in  the  light  of 
life,  or  fears  in  the  shadows  of  the  grave. 

4.  Home,  when  it  is  all  that  nature  and  grace  can  make  it, 
has  a  blessedness  and  beauty  of  reality  that  imagination,  in 
its  fairest  pictures,  would  find  nothing  to  excel.  But  in  many 
a  spot  called  home,  neither  nature  nor  grace  is  found.  A  col- 
lection of  home  histories,  honestly  set  down,  would  be  a  rich 
contribution  to  materials  for  the  philosophy  of  character. 
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5.  Not  gay,  not  pleasant,  not  innocent,  would  all  of  these 
home  histories  be.  Not  a  few  of  them  would  be  sad,  dreary, 
wretched;  and  within  the  earliest  dwelling  of  man  would  be 
discovered  the  appropriate  opening  of  many  a  tragic  life. 
And  yet  nothing  can  humanity  worse  spare  than  the  pleasing 
and  gracious  memories  of  home. 

6.  There  is  no  mist  of  guilt  so  thick  that  it  can  always  ex- 
clude the  light  of  such  remembrance  ;  no  tempest  of  passion 
so  furious  as  always  to  silence  its  voices.  During  a  lull  in 
the  hurricane  of  revelry,  the  peal  of  the  sabbath  bell  may 
come  along  the  track  of  wasted  years,  and,  though  loaded 
heavily,  will  be  not  unkindly  in  its  tones.  Through  the 
reekings  of  luxury,  faces  that  beamed  on  the  prodigal  in 
youth  may  seem  to  start  in  trouble  from  the  tomb,  and, 
though  marred  with  grief,  though  pallid  with  affliction,  turn 
mildly  toward  him,  not  in  anger,  but  in  sorrow. 

7.  Under  the  loud  carousals  that  rage  above  the  brain  of 
the  debauchee,  deep  down  and  lonely  in  his  heart,  there  may 
come  to  him  the  whisper  of  parental  exhortation,  the  murmur 
of  household  prayer,  and  the  music  of  domestic  hymns.  The 
very  criminal  in  his  cell  will  often  have  these  visitations,  — 
ministers  to  exhort,  not  enemies  to  accuse  ;  angels  to  beseech, 
not  demons  to  scoff. 

8.  The  sentenced  culprit,  during  even  his  last  night  on 
earth,  must  sleep,  and  perchance  may  dream ;  and  seldom  will 
that  dream  be  all  in  the  present  and  in  the  prison ;  not  all  of 
it,  if  any,  will  be  of  chains  and  blood,  of  shapeless  terrors 
and  pale-faced  avengers,  of  the  scaffold  and  the  shroud. 

9.  Far  other  things  will  be  in  the  dream.  He  once  was 
honest,  and  spent  his  childhood,  it  may  be,  in  a  rustic  home; 
and  grew  to  youth  amidst  laborious  men  and  with  simple  na- 
ture. Out  of  imagery  thus  derived  will  his  dream  be -formed. 
In  such  dreams  will  be  the  green  field  and  the  wooded  land  ;  the 
boat  sleeping  on  the  stream ;  the  rock  mirrored  in  the  lake  j 
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the  shadow,  watched  expectingly  from  the  school-room  win- 
dow, as  it  shortened  to  the  noontide  hour. 

10.  Then  there  will  be  parents,  blessed  in  their  unbroken 
circle  ;  there  will  be  young  companions,  laughing  in  their 
play;  there  will  be  bright  harvest  evenings,  after  days  of 
healthful  toil ;  there  will  be  family  greetings,  thanksgiving 
feasts ;  there  will  be  the  grasp  of  friendship,  there  will  be  the 
kiss  of  love.  Then  in  dreams  will  be  reproduced,  on  the 
brink  of  eternity,  the  freshness  of  emotion,  hope,  and  desire 
with  which  existence  on  earth  began.  What  is  put  into  the 
first  of  life  is  put  into  the  whole  of  life.  This  should  never  be 
forgotten. 

Henry  Giles. 


LESSON  LXXII. 
THE  BATTLE  OF  HASTINGS. 

1.  Harold  was  crowned  King  of  England  on  the  very  day 
of  the  maudlin  Confessor's  funeral.  He  had  good  need  to  be 
quick  about  it.  When  the  news  reached  the  Norman  Duke 
William,  hunting  in  his  park  at  Eouen,  he  dropped  his  bow, 
returned  to  his  palace,  called  his  nobles  to  council,  and  pres- 
ently sent  ambassadors  to  Harold,  calling  on  him  to  keep  his 
oath,  and  resign  the  crown.  Harold  would  do  no  such  thing. 
The  barons  of  France  leagued  together  round  Duke  William  for 
the  invasion  of  England.  Duke  William  promised  freely  to 
distribute  English  wealth  and  English  lands  among  them. 

2.  King  Haml  1  had  a  rebel  brother  in  Flanders  who  was  a 
vassal  of  Harold  Hardrada,  King  of  Norway.  This  brother 
and  tli is  Norwegian  king,  joining  their  forces  against  England, 
with  Duke  William's  help,  won  a  fight  in  which  the  English 
were  commanded  by  two  nobles,  and  then  besieged  York. 
Harold,  who  was  waiting  for  the  Normans  on  the  coast  at 
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Hastings,  with  his  army  marched  to  Stamford  Bridge,  upon 
the  river  Derwent,  to  give  them  instant  battle. 

3.  He  found  them  drawn  up  in  a  hollow  circle,  marked  out 
by  their  shining  spears.  Eiding  round  this  circle  at  a  distance, 
to  survey  it,  he  saw  a  brave  figure  on  horseback,  in  a  blue 
mantle  and  a  bright  helmet,  whose  horse  suddenly  stumbled 
and  threw  him.  "  Who  is  that  man  who  has  fallen  ?  "  Harold 
asked  of  one  of  his  captains.  "  The  King  of  Norway,"  he 
replied.  "  He  is  a  tall  and  stately  king,"  said  Harold ;  "  but 
his  end  is  near." 

4.  He  added  in  a  little  while,  "  Go  yonder  to  my  brother, 
and  tell  him,  if  he  withdraw  his  troops  he  shall  be  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  rich  and  powerful  in  England."  The 
captain  rode  away  and  gave  the  message.  "  What  will  he 
give  to  my  friend,  the  King  of  Norway  ?  "  asked  the  brother. 
"  Seven  feet  of  earth  for  a  grave,"  replied  the  captain.  "  No 
more  ? "  returned  the  brother  with  a  smile.  "  The  King  of 
Norway  being  a  tall  man,  perhaps  a  little  more,"  replied  the 
captain.  "  Eide  back  !  "  said  the  brother,  "  and  tell  King  Har- 
old to  make  ready  for  the  fight." 

5.  He  did  so  very  soon.  And  such  a  fight  King  Harold  led 
against  that  force,  that  his  brother,  and  the  Norwegian  king, 
and  every  chief  of  note  in  all  their  host,  except  the  Norwegian 
king's  son,  Olave,  to  whom  he  gave  honorable  dismissal,  were 
left  dead  upon  the  field.  The  victorious  army  marched  to 
York.  As  King  Harold  sat  there  at  the  feast,  in  the  midst  of 
all  his  company,  a  stir  was  heard  at  the  doors ;  and  messengers, 
all  covered  with  mire,  from  riding  far  and  fast  through  broken 
ground,  came  hurrying  in  to  report  that  the  Normans  had 
landed  in  England. 

6.  The  intelligence  was  true.  They  had  been  tossed  about 
by  contrary  winds,  and  some  of  their  ships  had  been  wrecked. 
A  part  of  their  own  shore,  to  which  they  had  been  driven  back, 
was  strewn  with  Norman  bodies.    But  they  had  once  more. 
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made  sail,  led  by  the  Duke's  own  galley,  a  present  from  his 
wife,  upon  the  prow  whereof  the  figure  of  a  golden  boy  stood 
pointing  toward  England.  By  day,  the  banner  of  the  three 
lions  of  Normandy,  the  divers-colored  sails,  the  gilded  vanes, 
the  many  decorations  of  this  gorgeous  ship,  had  glittered  in 
the  sun  and  sunny  water ;  by  night,  a  light  had  sparkled  like 
a  star  at  her  mast-head. 

7.  And  now,  encamped  near  Hastings,  with  their  leader  ly- 
ing in  the  old  Eoman  castle  of  Pevensey,  the  English  retiring 
in  all  directions,  the  land  for  miles  around  scorched  and  smok- 
ing, fired  and  pillaged,  was  the  whole  Norman  power,  hopeful 
and  strong  on  English  ground.  Harold  broke  up  the  feast  and 
hurried  to  London.  Within  a  week  his  army  was  ready.  He 
sent  out  spies  to  ascertain  the  Norman  strength.  William 
took  them,  caused  them  to  be  led  through  his  whole  camp, 
and  then  dismissed  them. 

8.  "  The  Normans,"  said  these  spies  to  Harold,  "  are  not 
bearded  on  the  upper  lip,  as  we  English  are,  but  are  shorn. 
They  are  priests."  "  My  men,"  replied  Harold,  with  a  laugh, 
"  will  find  these  priests  good  soldiers  ! "  "  The  Saxons,"  re- 
ported Duke  William's  outposts  of  Norman  soldiers,  who  were 
instructed  to  retire  as  King  Harold's  army  advanced,  "  rush  on 
us  through  their  pillaged  country  with  the  fury  of  madmen." 
"  Let  them  come,  and  come  soon  ! "  said  Duke  William. 

9.  Some  proposals  for  a  reconciliation  were  made,  but  were 
soon  abandoned.  In  the  middle  of  the  month  of  October,  in 
the  year  1066,  the  Normans  and  the  English  came  front  to 
front.  All  night  the  armies  lay  encamped  before  each  other,  in 
a  part  of  the  country  then  called  Senlac,  now  called  (in  re- 
membrance of  the  event)  Battle.*    With  the  first  dawn  of 

*  This  place  is  situated  about  nine  miles  from  Hastings,  near  which  William 
landed,  and  from  which  the  battle  received  its  name.  Upon  the  spot  where 
the  Saxon  monarch  fell  Battle  Abbey  was  afterwards  erected  by  the  Conqueror. 
The  ruins  of  this  splendid  edifice  still  remain. 
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day  they  arose.  There,  in  the  faint  light,  were  the  English 
on  a  hill,  a  wood  behind  them,  in  their  midst  the  royal  banner 
representing  a  fighting  warrior,  woven  in  gold  thread,  and 
adorned  with  precious  stones. 

10.  Beneath  the  banner,  as  it  rustled  in  the  wind,  stood 
King  Harold  on  foot,  with  two  of  his  remaining  brothers  by 
his  side ;  around  them,  still  and  silent  as  the  dead,  clustered 
the  whole  English  army,  —  every  soldier  covered  by  his  shield, 
and  bearing  in  his  hand  his  dreaded  English  battle-ax.  On 
an  opposite  hill,  in  three  lines  —  archers,  foot-soldiers,  horse- 
men —  was  the  Norman  force.  Of  a  sudden,  a  great  battle-cry, 
"  God  help  us  !  "  burst  from  the  Norman  lines.  The  English 
answered  with  their  own  battle-cry,  "  God's  Rood !  Holy 
Eood  !  "  The  Normans  then  came  sweeping  down  the  hill  to 
attack  the  English. 

11.  There  was  one  tall  Norman  knight  who  rode  before  the 
Norman  army  on  a  prancing  horse,  throwing  up  his  heavy 
sword  and  catching  it,  and  singing  of  the  bravery  of  his  coun- 
trymen. An  English  knight,  who  rode  out  from  the  English 
force  to  meet  him,  fell  by  this  knight's  hand.  Another  English 
knight  rode  out,  and  he  fell  too.  But  then  a  third  rode  out, 
and  killed  the  Norman.  This  was  in  the  first  beginning  of  the 
fight.    It  soon  raged  everywhere. 

12.  The  English,  keeping  side  by  side  in  a  great  mass,  cared 
no  more  for  the  showers  of  Norman  arrows  than  if  they  had 
been  showers  of  Norman  rain.  When  the  Norman  horsemen 
rode  against  them,  with  their  battle-axes  they  cut  men  and 
horses  down.  The  Normans  gave  way.  The  English  pressed 
forward.  A  cry  went  forth  among  the  Norman  troops  that 
Duke  William  was  killed.  Duke  William  took  off  his  helmet, 
in  order  that  his  face  might  be  distinctly  seen,  and  rode  along 
the  line  before  his  men.    This  gave  them  courage. 

13.  As  they  turned  again  to  face  the  English,  some  of  their 
Norman  horse  divided  the  pursuing  body  of  the  English  from 
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the  rest,  and  thus  all  that  foremost  portion  of  the  English  army 
fell,  fighting  bravely.  The  main  body  still  remaining  firm, 
heedless  of  the  Norman  arrows,  and  with  their  battle-axes 
cutting  down  the  crowds  of  horsemen  when  they  rode  up,  like 
forests  of  young  trees,  Duke  William  pretended  to  retreat. 
The  eager  English  followed.  The  Norman  army  closed  again, 
and  fell  upon  them  with  great  slaughter. 

14.  "  Still,"  said  Duke  "William,  "  there  are  thousands  of  the 
English  firm  as  rocks  around  their  king.  Shoot  upward,  Nor- 
man archers,  that  your  arrows  may  fall  down  upon  their  faces  ! " 
The  sun  rose  high  and  sank  ;  and  the  battle  still  raged.  Through 
all  the  wild  October  day,  the  clash  and  din  resounded  in  the 
air.  In  the  red  sunset,  and  in  the  white  moonlight,  heaps  upon 
heaps  of  dead  men  lay  strewn,  a  dreadful  spectacle,  all  over 
the  ground. 

15.  King  Harold,  wounded  with  an  arrow  in  the  eye,  was 
nearly  blind.  His  brothers  were  already  killed.  Twenty  Nor- 
man knights,  whose  battered  armor  had  flashed  fiery  and  golden 
in  the  sunshine  all  day  long,  and  now  looked  silvery  in  the 
moonlight,  dashed  forward  to  seize  the  royal  banner  from  the 
English  knights  and  soldiers,  still  faithfully  collected  round 
their  blinded  king.  The  king  received  a  mortal  wound  and 
dropped.  The  English  broke  and  fled  as  the  Normans  rallied, 
and  the  day  was  lost. 

16.  0,  what  a  sight  beneath  the  moon  and  stars,  when  lights 
were  shining  in  the  tent  of  the  victorious  Duke  "William,  — 
which  was  pitched  near  the  spot  where  Harold  fell,  —  and  he 
and  his  knights  were  carousing  within ;  and  soldiers  with 
torches,  going  slowly  to  and  fro,  without,  sought  for  the  corpse 
of  Harold  among  piles  of  dead  ;  and  the  Warrior,  worked  in 
golden  thread  and  precious  stones,  lay  low,  all  torn  and  soiled 
with  blood;  and  the  three  Norman  lions  kept  watch  over 
the  field ! 

Charles  Dickens. 
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LESSON  LXXIII. 
LIGHT  OUT  OF  DARKNESS. 

1.  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 

His  wonders  to  perform ; 
He  plants  His  footsteps  in  the  sea, 
And  rides  upon  the  storm. 

2.  Deep  in  unfathomable  mines 

Of  never-failing  skill, 
He  treasures  up  His  bright  designs, 
And  works  His  sovereign  wilL 

3.  Ye  fearful  saints,  fresh  courage  take ! 

The  clouds  ye  so  much  dread 
Are  big  with  mercy,  and  shall  break 
In  blessings  on  your  head. 

4  Judge  not  the  Lord  by  feeble  sense, 
But  trust  Him  for  His  grace ; 
Behind  a  frowning  providence 
He  hides  a  smiling  face. 

5.  His  purposes  will  ripen  fast, 

Unfolding  every  hour ; 
The  bud  may  have  a  bitter  taste, 
But  sweet  will  be  the  flower. 

6.  Blind  unbelief  is  sure  to  err, 

And  scan  His  work  in  vain ; 
God  is  His  own  interpreter, 
And  He  will  make  it  plain. 

Gowper, 
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LESSON  LXXIV. 
THE  VOICE  OF  THE  WIND. 

1.  /  am  the  wind,  and  I  blow,  blow,  blow, 
Driving  the  rain  and  the  beautiful  snow ; 
Making  confusion  wherever  I  go ; 

Koaring  and  moaning, 

Wailing  and  groaning. 
Bounding  the  hill-top,  I  rush  down  the  dale, 
Ruffling  the  river  that  waters  the  vale, 
Driving  before  me  the  white-winged  sail. 

2.  When  bringing  the  cloud  that  gives  you  the  rain, 
That  waters  the  grass  on  the  thirsty  plain, 

I  hum  through  the  trees  a  gentle  refrain ; 

Murmuring,  singing, 

Refreshment  bringing. 
Often  I  sink  to  a  soft,  quiet  breeze, 
So  mild  as  hardly  to  rustle  the  leaves, 
Or  brush  off  the  fragrance  from  blossoming  trees. 

3.  Often  in  winter  you 've  pitied  the  poor, 

When  wrathful  I 've  swept  the  common  and  moor. 
And  fearfully  raged  against  your  own  door, 

Rattling  and  shaking, 

Screaming  and  creaking. 
Or  have  you  at  ease  said,  /  have  a  home, 
I  care  not  who  in  the  tempest  may  roam, 
I'm  sheltered  and  happy,  so  let  the  storm  come ! 

4.  If  tired  of  the  land,  I  fly  to  the  deep, 
And  over  the  main  I  ruthlessly  sweep ; 
And  there  the  waters  I  constantly  keep 
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Kolling  and  tossing, 

Leaping  and  crossing ! 
And  when  in  my  strength  and  fury  I  rave, 
I  frighten  the  hearts  of  the  gallant  and  brave, 
Until  for  escape  and  for  mercy  they  crave. 


LESSON  LXXV. 
HASTY  AND  UNJUST  JUDGMENT. 

A  DIALOGUE. 

Badway.  I  have  been  informed  that  a  stranger  of  the  name 
of  Goodman  has  settled  near  you.  I  hope  you  find  in  him  an 
agreeable  neighbor. 

Denver.  Far  from  it.  I  am  sorry  he  has  come  here,  for  I 
fear  he  will  spoil  our  neighborhood,  which  has  hitherto  been 
so  peaceful  and  harmonious. 

Bad.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that.  But  what  are  your  objec- 
tions to  your  new  neighbor  ? 

Den.  There  are  very  many,  I  assure  you.  In  the  first  place, 
we  do  not  agree  in  politics  ;  and  that,  you  know,  is  enough  to 
prevent  all  intimacy. 

Bad.  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  you  in  that.  I  do  not  think 
an  honest  difference  of  opinion  in  either  politics,  or  religion 
ought  to  prevent  friendship  between  neighbors. 

Den.  Then  he  is  so  distant  and  reserved.  And  I  have 
heard  that  he  is  very  penurious. 

Bad.  In  what  way  does  he  show  it  ? 

Den.  His  plain,  nay,  mean  style  of  living  is  not  equal  to 
his  fortune ;  and  he  seems  to  manifest  a  miserly  spirit  in 
everything  he  does. 

Bad.  Perhaps  he  spends  his  money  in  charity,  and  wishes 
to  set  an  example  of  frugal  economy. 
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Den.  His  economy  is  evidently  nothing  but  stinginess  ;  and 
as  to  charity,  he  seems  to  be  the  last  man  one  could  expect  to 
do  an  act  of  that  kind.  Why,  only  last  week,  a  poor  man 
whose  house  and  barn  had  been  burned,  and  who  had  lost  all 
he  possessed,  called  on  him  with  a  subscription  paper,  in 
which  were  the  names  of  most  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  only  answer  he  gave  was,  he  would  con- 
sider it. 

Bad.  Do  you  know  whether  he  did  consider  it  or  not  ? 

Ben.  I  do  not.  I  suppose  it  was  only  an  excuse  to  get  rid 
of  doing  anything  for  the  poor  man.  As  for  myself,  I  have 
reason  to  think  he  bears  no  good- will  toward  me. 

Bad.  Then  he  is  greatly  in  the  wrong ;  for  I  presume  you 
entertain  no  ill-will  toward  him.  But  in  what  way  does  he 
show  ill  feeling  toward  you  ? 

Den.  In  various  ways.  He  had  a  valuable  cow  which  he 
wished  to  sell.  I  took  a  liking  to  her,  and  offered  him  more 
than  she  was  worth  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  found  I  wanted  her, 
he  sent  her  away,  and  sold  her  to  the  butcher.  My  wife,  you 
know,  is  very  fond  of  cultivating  flowers,  and,  seeing  a  beauti- 
ful plant  growing  in  Mr.  Goodman's  garden,  she  requested  the 
gardener  to  ask  his  employer  to  sell  her  a  small  root  or  cut- 
ting of  it ;  but,  instead  of  obliging  her,  he  charged  the  gar- 
dener not  to  meddle  with  the  plant  on  any  account. 

Bad.  That  was  very  strange  conduct,  indeed ;  but  perhaps 
he  had  some  good  reason  for  refusing  to  comply  with  these 
requests.  Have  you  any  other  complaints  to  make  against 
him  ? 

Den.  Yes.  About  three  weeks  ago,  I  discharged  my  coach 
man  for  being  careless  and  impudent ;  but,  as  he  had  lived 
with  me  many  years,  and  had  been  generally  a  very  trusty 
and  useful  servant,  I  meant  to  take  him  back  again,  upon 
his  submission,  which  I  was  sure  would  soon  happen.  In- 
stead of  that  he  offers  himself  to  my  obliging  neighbor, 
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who,  without  deigning  to  apply  to  me  for  a  statement  of  his 
character,  engages  him  forthwith.  Evidently  he  has  not  the 
least  quality  of  a  gentleman ;  and  glad  indeed  should  I  be,  if 
he  would  quit  the  neighborhood  forever. 

Bad.  It  must  surely  be  a  very  great  misfortune  to  have  so 
disagreeable  a  neighbor,  especially  in  the  country.  But  who 
is  that  man  coming  up  the  lane  ? 

Den.  Ah  !  he  is  the  poor  fellow  who  was  burned  out  last 
week.  {Enter  Nathan.)  Well,  Nathan,  how  do  you  succeed 
with  your  subscription  ? 

Nathan.  Admirably !  thanks  to  Providence  and  my  kind 
friends,  my  losses  are  nearly  all  made  up. 

Den.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that.  When  I  saw  you  last, 
you  had  not  obtained  one-half  the  amount. 

Nathan.  True ;  but  you  remember  asking  me  what  Mr. 
Goodman  had  subscribed,  and  I  told  you  he  wished  to  con- 
sider the  subject.  Well,  the  next  day  I  learned  he  had  made 
very  particular  inquiries  among  my  neighbors,  about  me  and 
my  losses ;  and  when  I  called  on  him,  a  few  days  after,  he 
told  me  he  was  very  glad  to  find  that  I  bore  so  good  a  char- 
acter, and  that  the  neighbors  had  so  kindly  and  generously 
come  to  my  relief.  He  then  subscribed  three  hundred  dollars, 
and  gave  me  a  check  on  the  bank  for  that  amount. 

Den.  Three  hundred  dollars  !  You  astonish  me  !  A  noble 
gift  indeed  !  I  never  could  have  thought  it.  I  rejoice  at 
your  good  fortune.  I  am  sure  you  are  greatly  obliged  to  Mr. 
Goodman. 

Nathan.  Indeed  I  am,  sir,  and  to  all  my  good  friends  who 
have  so  generously  contributed  to  my  necessity.  [Exit. 

Bad.  Well,  Mr.  Denver,  that  does  not  look  much  like  the 
act  of  a  penurious  or  niggardly  man.  I  think  you  will  be 
obliged  to  entertain  a  more  favorable  opinion  of  Mr.  Good- 
man. 

Den.  Indeed,  I  do  already  !    I  find  I  was  mistaken  in  that 
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respect  at  least,  and  I  am  willing  to  confess  that  my  suspicion 
was  unjust.  But  what  a  pity  it  is  that  men  of  such  noble 
generosity  should  not  be  amiable  in  their  manners,  and  as 
ready  to  oblige  in  trifles  as  in  matters  of  greater  importance  ! 

Bad.  Yes ;  it  is  a  pity,  when  that  is  really  the  case. 

Den.  It  certainly  would  not  have  required  a  very  great 
sacrifice  to  have  shown  a  little  civility  about  a  flower-root ! 

Bad.  No,  indeed ;  but  is  not  that  your  gardener  coming 
down  the  road,  with  a  large  flower  in  his  hands  ? 

Enter  Gardener. 

Ben.  Why,  Eichard,  where  did  you  get  that  beautiful 
flower  ? 

Gardener.  It  came  from  Mr.  Goodman's  garden.  He  has 
sent  it  as  a  present  to  Mrs.  Denver. 

Den.  Sent  it  ?  I  hope  you  did  not  go  and  ask  for  the 
flower  ? 

Gard.  His  gardener,  sir,  sent  me  word  to  come  for  it ;  and 
Mr.  Goodman  said  he  would  have  sent  it  before,  but  he 
thought  it  could  not  be  safely  removed. 

Den.  I  hope  he  did  not  rob  himself  by  sending  it. 

Gard.  He  had  only  a  small  plant  left,  sir ;  but,  hearing  that 
madam  took  a  fancy  to  it,  he  was  resolved  to  send  it  to  her, 
and  a  choice  plant  it  is  ! 

Den.  Well,  take  it  home,  and  set  it  in  a  good  place. 

[Exit  Gardener. 

Bad.  This  certainly  shows  that  Mr.  Goodman  is  not  lack- 
ing in  civility. 

Den.  It  really  does.  It  shows  that  he  is  thoughtful  and 
polite  in  small  matters,  and  I  am  obliged  to  him  for  the  favor. 
Perhaps  he  wishes  to  make  amends  for  past  incivility.  But 
here  comes  his  hired  man.  (Enter  Thomas.)  Well,  Thomas, 
how  much  more  did  you  get  for  Mr.  Goodman's  cow  than  1 
offered  him  ? 
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Thomas.  Ah!  Mr.  Denver,  you  would  never  have  been 
pleased  with  that  animal,  she  was  so  unruly  and  vicious ;  and 
Mr.  Goodman  well  knew  it.  She  was  a  fine  creature  to  look 
at,  but  too  unsafe  to  keep.  So  he  sold  her  to  the  butcher  for 
less  than  you  offered  him. 

Den.  And  was  that  the  reason  why  Mr.  Goodman  refused 
to  sell  the  cow  to  me  ? 

Thomas.  It  was,  indeed,  sir. 

Den.  Then  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  him.  That  was  really 
a  neighborly  act !  [Exit  Thomas. 

Bad.  Yes  ;  I  think  his  conduct  shows  something  more  than 
politeness  ;  it  displays  real  goodness  of  heart. 

Den.  It  does  indeed.  I  find  I  must  change  my  opinion  of 
him,  and  I  do  it  with  pleasure.  But,  after  all,  his  conduct 
respecting  my  hired  man  is  somewhat  unaccountable. 

Had.  His  conduct  in  relation  to  other  matters  has  been  so 
noble,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  will  show  himself 
equally  honorable  in  that  also. 

Den.  Why,  here  comes  Andrew  now.  I  wonder  what 
apology  he  has  to  make  for  his  conduct. 

Andrew  approaches,  taking  off  his  hat. 

Andrew.  Sir,  I  wish  to  say  to  your  honor  that  — 

Den.  What  have  you  to  say  to  me  now,  Andrew  ? 

Andrew.  I  came  to  ask  pardon  for  my  misconduct,  and  beg 
that  you  will  take  me  into  your  employment  again. 

Den.  Why  have  you  so  soon  parted  with  your  new  master  ? 

Andrew.  Mr.  Goodman  never  was  my  master,  sir.  He 
only  kept  me  till  you  could  be  reconciled  to  take  me  into 
your  service  again ;  for,  he  said,  he  was  sure  you  were  too 
honorable  to  turn  off  an  old  servant  without  good  reason,  and 
he  hoped  you  would  accept  my  excuses,  and  receive  me  again. 

Den.  Did  Mr.  Goodman  say  all  that  ? 

Andrew.  He  did,  sir ;  and  he  advised  me  not  to  delay  any 
longer  asking  your  forgiveness. 
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Den.  Well,  you  may  go  to  my  house,  and  I  will  talk  with 
you  on  the  subject  when  I  return. 

Bad.  Now,  friend  Denver,  what  do  you  think  of  your  new 
neighbor,  after  all  this  ? 

Ben.  I  think  more  than  I  can  well  express.  It  will  be  a 
lesson  to  me  never  again  to  make  such  hasty  judgment.  I 
acknowledge  my  error.  But  it  is  the  misfortune  of  these 
reserved  characters,  that  they  are  so  long  in  making  them- 
selves kno  wn ;  but  when  they  are  known  they  are  often  the 
most  sincere  and  valuable  of  friends. 

Adapted. 


LESSON  LXXVI. 
THE  NATURAL  BRIDGE. 

1.  The  Falls  of  Niagara  and  the  Natural  Bridge  are  justly 
esteemed  the  most  remarkable  curiosities  in  North  America. 
So  exceptional  is  the  beauty,  as  well  as  sublimity,  of  these 
famous  scenes,  that  thoughtless  persons  have  characterized 
them  as  "  freaks  of  Nature."  But  in  Nature  there  are  no 
freaks.  She  shows  her  power  in  the  grand  cataract,  spanned 
with  its  rainbow,  and  in  the  dizzy  arch  of  the  Natural  Bridge, 
just  as,  in  the  daisy  and  the  violet,  she  shows  her  grace  and 
beauty. 

2.  The  Natural  Bridge  has  been,  from  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  an  object  of  curiosity  and  admiration  ; 
and  travelers  who  visited  America  to  compare  its  natural 
grandeur  with  the  splendid  objects  of  art  and  architecture  to 
be  seen  in  the  Old  World,  always  went  first,  in  the  North, 
to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  in  the  South  to  the  world-renowned 
Natural  Bridge. 

3.  The  most  striking  view  of  the  Natural  Bridge  is  that 
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from  below.  As  the  sun  rises  and  flashes  its  splendors  through 
the  gigantic  arch,  the  scene  becomes  one  of  extraordinary- 
beauty  and  sublimity,  —  beauty  from  the  exquisite  flush  which 
spreads  itself  over  rocky  mass  and  stately  fir,  over  pendent 
shrub,  and  the  fringe  of  evergreen ;  and  sublimity,  from  the 
overpowering  sentiment  which  impresses  the  mind  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  mighty  arch  of  rock,  towering  far  above,  and  thrown, 
as  by  the  hand  of  some  Titan  of  old,  across  the  blue  sky. 

4.  Then  there  is  the  arch,  distinct  from  everything,  and 
above  everything  !  Massive  as  it  is,  it  is  light  and  beautiful 
by  its  hight,  and  the  trees  on  its  summit  seem  now  only  like 
a  garland  of  evergreens ;  and,  elevated  as  it  is,  its  apparent 
elevation  is  wonderfully  increased  by  the  narrowness  of  its 
piers,  and  by  its  outline  being  drawn  on  the  blue  sky.  0,  it 
is  sublime  !  So  strong  and  yet  so  elegant !  Springing  from 
earth  and  bathing  itself  in  heaven  !  I  sat  and  gazed  in  admi- 
ration and  wonder.  I  had  quickly,  too  quickly,  to  leave  the 
spot  forever ;  but  the  music  of  those  waters,  the  luxury  of 
those  shades,  the  form  and  color  of  those  rocks,  and  that  arch 
rising  over  all,  will  never  be  effaced  from  my  memory. 

5.  From  the  summit  of  the  Bridge  to  the  surface  of  the 
stream  below,  is  two  hundred  and  fifteen  feet ;  more  than  fifty 
feet  higher  than  the  cataract  of  Niagara.  Notwithstanding 
this  tremendous  elevation,  several  persons,  at  various  times, 
have  made  the  hazardous  attempt  to  climb  the  rocky  sides  of 
the  great  arch  and  reach  the  summit. 

6.  This  has  never  yet  been  accomplished  ;  but  a  considerable 
distance  has  been  attained  by  venturesome  climbers,  who  have 
recorded  their  prowess  by  cutting  their  names  on  the  surface 
at  the  highest  point  reached  by  them.  High  up  among  these 
may  be  found  the  name  of  George  Washington,  who,  strong, 
adventurous,  and  fond  of  manly  sports,  was  seized,  like  many 
others  before  and  after  him,  with  the  ambition  to  ascend  the 
precipice  and  inscribe  his  name  upon  the  face  of  the  ruck. 
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7.  The  highest  point  ever  reached  by  any  one  of  these  ad- 
venturous explorers  is  said  to  have  been  attained  by  Mr.  J ames 
Piper,  at  that  time  a  student  of  Washington  College,  and  sub- 
sequently a  State  Senator.  It  was  about  the  year  1818,  when, 
with  some  of  his  fellow-students,  Mr.  Piper  visited  the  Bridge, 
descended  to  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  and  determined  to  as- 
certain to  what  hight  it  was  possible  for  a  human  being  to 
ascend  the  rocky  wall. 

8.  He  accordingly  commenced  climbing  the  precipice,  and, 
taking  advantage  of  every  ledge,  cleft,  and  protuberance, 
finally  reached  a  point  which,  to  his  companions  far  beneath, 
seemed  directly  under  the  great  arch.  He  was  far  above  the 
names  cut  in  the  stone,  —  fully  fifty  feet  above  that  of  Wash- 
ington ;  and,  standing  upon  a  ledge  which  appeared  to  his 
terrified  fellow-students  but  a  few  inches  in  width,  he  shouted 
aloud,  waving  one  hand  in  triumph,  while  with  the  other  he 
clung  to  the  face  of  the  precipice.  They  shouted  back  to  him, 
begging  him  to  descend,  but  he  only  replied  by  laughter. 
They  then  saw  him  continue  the  ascent,  clinging  to  every 
object  within  his  reach. 

9.  His  ambition  was  not  yet  satisfied.  He  had  ascended 
the  rock,  not  to  inscribe  his  name  upon  it,  but  with  the 
daring  design  of  immortalizing  himself  by  mounting  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  Natural  Bridge.  He  accordingly 
continued  his  way,  working  his  toilsome  and  dangerous  pas- 
sage through  clefts  in  the  huge  mass  of  rock.  These  were  just 
sufficient,  in  many  places,  to  permit  his  body  to  pass ;  while 
huge  roots  from  the  trees,  protruding  through  splits  in  the 
mass,  curled  to  and  fro,  and  half  obstructed  his  passage. 

10.  With  unfaltering  resolution,  and  not  daring  to  look  into 
the  hideous  gulf  beneath  him,  the  young  man  fought  his  way 
on,  piercing  by  main  force  the  dark  clefts,  crawling  along  nar- 
row ledges,  springing  from  abutment  to  abutment,  until  finally 
he  stopped  at  an  elevation  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet 
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from  the  earth  below.  Here  he  »was  seen  to  look  upward,  but 
he  did  not  move.  His  heart  had  failed  him.  Instead  of  de- 
signing any  further  ascent,  his  only  ambition  now  was  plainly 
to  descend  in  safety,  if  possible,  from  his  frightful  perch.  To 
look  beneath  would  have  been  certain  death.  His  head  would 
have  turned  at  the  first  glance,  and,  losing  his  footing  on  the 
narrow  ledge,  which  he  just  clung  to,  his  body  would  have 
been  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  below.  Within  his  grasp 
almost,  as  it  seemed,  was  the  coveted  summit,  but  he  could  not 
reach  it ;  the  smooth  face  of  the  rock  defied  all  his  efforts. 

11.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  young  gentleman  acted 
with  a  nerve  and  presence  of  mind  highly  honorable  to  the  force 
of  his  character.  He  slowly  and  cautiously  divested  himself 
first  of  one  of  his  shoes  and  then  the  other,  next  drew  off  his 
coat,  and  these  articles  he  threw  from  him  into  the  gulf  be- 
neath, without  daring  to  look  in  the  direction  in  which  they 
fell.  Then,  clinging  close  to  the  face  of  the  precipice,  and  bal- 
ancing his  body  carefully  as  he  placed  each  foot  down  and 
raised  each  one  up,  he  tottered  along  inch  by  inch,  hanging 
between  life  and  death,  until  he  reached  a  friendly  cleft. 
Here  pausing  for  a  moment  to  brace  his  nerves,  he  continued 
his  way  in  the  same  cautious  manner,  followed  by  the  eyes  of 
his  pale  and  terrified  friends ;  when,  disappearing  in  a  cleft, 
he  was  lost  to  view. 

12.  A  cry  arose  from  his  companions  beneath,  "  He  is  lost ! 
He  is  lost ! "  It  seemed  to  them  that  he  had  fallen  into  one 
of  the  huge  fissures,  and  been  dashed  to  pieces.  His  friends 
had  given  him  up,  and  agony  had  succeeded  the  long  sus- 
pense, when  suddenly,  from  behind  a  clump  of  evergreens, 
extending  like  a  screen  across  the  narrow  opening  between 
two  towering  rocks,  appeared  the  young  student,  safe,  sound, 
and  smiling  at  his  perilous  feat,  during  the  performance  of 
which  he  had  stood  face  to  face  with  the  most  terrible  of 
deaths. 

Adapted. 
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LESSON  LXXVII. 
ON  THINKING. 

1.  Thinking,  not  growth,  makes  manhood.  There  are  some 
who,  though  they  have  done  growing,  are  still  only  children. 
The  constitution  may  be  fixed,  while  the  judgment  is  imma- 
ture ;  the  limbs  may  be  strong,  while  the  reasoning  is  feeble. 
Many  who  can  run,  and  jump,  and  bear  any  fatigue,  can  not 
observe,  can  not  examine,  can  not  reason  or  judge,  contrive  or 
execute,  —  because  they  do  not  think. 

2.  Accustom  yourself  then  to  thinking.  Set  yourself  to 
understand  whatever  you  see  or  read.  To  run  through  a  book 
is  not  a  difficult  task,  nor  is  it  a  very  profitable  one.  To  un- 
derstand a  few  pages  only  is  far  better  than  to  read  the  whole, 
where  mere  reading  is  the  only  object.  If  the  work  does  not 
set  you  to  thinking,  either  you  or  the  author  must  be  very 
deficient. 

3.  Great  stores  of  knowledge  are  in  some  cases  accumulated 
without  making  the  man  wise ;  because,  though  he  has  read, 
and  remembers  perhaps,  he  has  never  duly  considered.  It  is 
most  conducive  to  health  to  let  one  meal  digest  before  we  take 
another ;  it  might  be  equally  beneficial  not  to  take  up  another 
book,  perhaps  not  to  pass  to  another  page,  till  we  have  by  re- 
flection securely  made  that  our  own,  which  we  have  just  been 
reading. 

4.  To  join  thinking  with  reading  is  one  of  the  first  maxims, 
and  one  of  the  easiest  operations.  There  is  something  to  work 
upon  ;  the  mind  has  only  to  shape,  to  square,  to  polish  it ;  and 
this  may  be  done  with  comparative  ease.  But  he  is  not  to  be 
called  a  thinking  man  who  reasons  only  while  he  reads, — 
whose  mind  is  vacant,  unless  some  one  else  fills  it. 

5.  Be  not  content,  therefore,  to  think  merely  as  some  author 
or  som*3  circumstance  may  bid  you,  but  try  to  think  from  your- 
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self.  Watch  your  thoughts  ;  train  them,  and  keep  them  from 
running  wild  and  useless.  Mind  is  of  necessity  ever  active ; 
at  no  waking  moment,  at  least,  is  it  destitute  of  ide&s.  The 
art  of  thinking  is  not  always  that  of  creating,  but  of  marshal- 
ing the  thoughts,  which  else  wander  in  a  desultory,  and  there- 
fore an  ineffective,  useless  manner. 

6.  To  sit  five  minutes  utterly  vacant,  is,  I  believe,  not  easy, 
even  to  minds  the  most  inert.  But  to  mark  the  various  fancies 
which  flit  across  the  imagination,  though  a  duty  and  a  pleasure 
of  high  degree,  is  what  we  often  neglect.  Be  not  indolent,  be 
not  careless.  Watch  your  own  thoughts ;  it  will  teach  you  the 
art  of  thinking.  Accustom  yourself  to  set  them  each  to  its 
proper  service.  You  will  have  more  work  done,  and  better. 
Mind  can  work  upon  itself,  and  never  to  better  purpose  :  all  it 
knows  from  other  sources  will,  by  this  means,  become  profita- 
ble ;  it  is  sowing  the  grain,  not  merely  grinding  it ;  and  the 
produce  will  be  accordingly  abundant. 

7  It  is  only  by  thinking  that  a  man  can  know  himself.  Yet 
all  other  knowledge,  without  this,  is  splendid  ignorance.  Not 
a  glance  merely,  but  much  close  examination  will  be  requisite 
to  form  a  true  opinion  of  your  own  powers.  Ignorance  and 
self-conceit  always  tend  to  make  you  overrate  your  personal 
ability ;  as  a  slight  degree  of  information,  knowledge,  or  liter- 
ary accomplishment  is  apt  to  give  the  possessor  the  impression 
of  unbounded  attainments. 

8.  JSTo  reading  can  make  a  wise  man,  without  thinking. 
Scarcely  a  sentence  can  be  uttered  in  such  a  case  which  will 
not  subject  the  youth  to  contempt,  let  him  take  what  course  he 
will.  Thinking  is,  indeed,  the  very  germ  of  self-cultivation,  — 
the  source  from  which  all  vital  influence  springs.  Thinking 
will  do  much  for  an  active  mind,  even  in  the  absence  of  books 
or  living  instructors.  The  reasoning  faculty  grows  firm,  ex- 
pands, discerns  its  own  powers,  and  acts  with  increasing  fa- 
cility, precision,  and  extent,  under  all  its  privations. 
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9.  Where  there  is  no  privation,  but  every  help  from  former 
thinkers,  how  much  may  we  not  expect  from  it !  Thus  great 
characters  rise.  While  he  who  thinks  little,  however  much  he 
reads,  or  however  much  he  sees,  can  hardly  call  anything  he 
has  his  own.  He  trades  with  borrowed  capital,  and  is  on  the 
high  road  to  literary  or  mental  bankruptcy. 

Isaac  Taylor. 


LESSON  LXXVIIL 
MY  LIBRARY. 

1.  In  my  garden  I  spend  my  days ;  in  my  library  I  spend 
my  nights.  My  interests  are  divided  between  my  geraniums 
and  my  books.  With  the  flowers  I  am  in  the  present ;  with 
the  books  I  am  in  the  past.  I  go  into  my  library,  and  all  his- 
tory unrolls  before  me.  I  breathe  the  morning  air  of  the 
world  while  the  scent  of  Eden's  roses  yet  lingered  in  it,  while 
it  vibrated  only  to  the  world's  first  brood  of  nightingales,  and 
to  the  laugh  of  Eve. 

2.  I  see  the  pyramids  building ;  I  hear  the  shoutings  of  the 
armies  of  Alexander ;  *  I  feel  the  ground  shake  beneath  the 
march  of  Camby'  ses.f  I  sit  as  in  a  theater,  —  the  stage  is 
time,  the  play  is  the  world.  What  a  spectacle  it  is  !  What 
kingly  pomp,  what  processions  file  past,  what  cities  burn  to 
heaven,  what  crowds  of  captives  are  dragged  at  the  chariot- 
wheels  of  conquerors  ! 

3.  I  hear  or  cry  "  Bravo ! "  when  the  great  actors  come  on, 
shaking  the  stage.    I  am  a  Eoman  emperor  when  I  look  at  a 

*  Alexander  the  Great,  son  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  bom  B.  C.  356  ;  died 
B.  C.  323.    He  was  noted  for  his  extensive  conquests. 

t  Gam  by'ses,  a  noted  Persian  monarch,  the  son  and  successor  of  Cyrus  the 
Great,  and  noted  for  his  military  expeditions.  He  commenced  his  rei^n 
B.  C.  530 
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Roman  coin.  I  lift  Homer,  *  and  I  shout  Achilles  f  in  the 
trenches.  The  silence  of  the  empeopled  Syrian  plains,  the 
out-comings  and  in-goings  of  the  Patriarchs,  Abraham  and 
IshmaeL,  Isaac  in  the  fields  at  even-tide,  Rebekah  at  the  well, 
Jacob's  guile,  Esau's  face  reddened  by  desert  sun-heat,  Joseph's 
splendid  funeral  procession,  —  all  these  things  I  find  within 
the  boards  of  my  Old  Testament. 

4.  What  a  silence  in  those  old  books,  as  of  a  half-peopled 
world ;  what  bleating  of  flocks,  what  green,  pastoral  rest, 
what  indubitable  human  existence  !  Across  brawling  centu- 
ries of  blood  and  war,  I  hear  the  bleating  of  Abraham's  flocks, 
the  tinkling  of  the  bells  of  Rebekah' s  camels. 

5.  0  men  and  women,  so  far  separated  yet  so  near,  so 
strange  yet  so  well-known,  by  what  miraculous  power  do  I 
know  you  all !  Books  are  the  true  Elysian  fields  where  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  converse,  and  into  these  fields  a  mortal 
may  venture  unappalled.  What  king's  court  can  boast  such 
company  ?    What  school  of  philosophy  such  wisdom  ? 

6.  There  is  Pan's  f  pipe ;  there  are  the  songs  of  Apollo.  § 
Seated  in  my  library  at  night,  and  looking  on  the  silent  faces 
of  my  books,  I  am  occasionally  visited  by  a  strange  sense  of 
the  supernatural.  They  are  not  collections  of  printed  pages ; 
they  are  ghosts.  I  take  one  down,  and  it  speaks  with  me  in 
a  tongue  not  now  heard  on  earth,  and  of  men  and  things  of 
which  it  alone  possesses  the  knowledge. 

7.  I  call  myself  a  solitary,  but  sometimes  I  think  I  misap- 

*  Homer,  a  celebrated  Greek  poet,  of  great  antiquity.  His  poem  called  the 
Iliad,  giving  an  account  of  the  siege  and  taking  of  Troy,  and  the  Odyssey,  re- 
lating the  adventures  of  Ulysses,  are  considered  to  be  the  finest  epic  poems 
ever  composed.  The  exact  date  of  Homer's  birth  and  death,  as  well  as  the 
place  of  his  birth,  are  all  wrapped  in  obscurity. 

+  Achilles  (a  hil'lez),  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  heroes  engaged  in 
the  war  against  Troy.    His  exploits  are  described  by  Homer  in  the  Iliad. 

t  Pan,  the  fabled  god  of  shepherds  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 

§  Apollo,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  the  divinity  that  presided  over  music. 
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ply  the  term.  No  man  sees  more  company  than  1  do.  I 
travel  with  mightier  cohorts  around  me  than  ever  did  Timour  * 
or  Genghis  Khan-}-  on  their  fiery  marches.  I  am  a  sovereign 
in  my  library ;  but  it  is  the  dead,  not  the  living,  that  attend 
my  levees. 

Alexander  Smith. 
WORD  ANALYSIS  AND  DEFINITIONS. 
Cohort,  a  band  or  body  of  warriors. 
In  du'  bi  ta  ble  (dubit,  doubt),  not  to  be  doubted. 
Lev'  ee,  a  morning  assembly  of  visitors. 

Su  per  nat'  u  ral  (super,  beyond),  beyond  what  is  natural ;  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  nature. 


LESSON  LXXIX. 
CATCHING  A  SALMON. 

1.  All  nature  was  alive  and  joyous ;  the  air  was  vocal  with 
the  piping  melody  of  blackbirds  and  thrushes,  caroling  in 
every  brake  and  bosky  dingle.  The  shadowy  mists  of  the 
faint  morning  twilight  had  not  been  dispersed  from  the  lower 
regions,  and  were  suspended  still  in  the  middle  air,  in  broad, 
fleecy  masses,  though  melting  rapidly  away  in  the  increasing 
warmth  and  brightness  of  the  day. 

2.  Once  at  the  water's  edge,  the  young  fisherman's  tackle 
was  speedily  made  ready ;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  his  long  line 
went  whistling  through  the  air,  as  he  wielded  the  powerful 
two-handed  rod  as  easily  as  if  it  had  been  a  stripling's  reed, 
and  the  large,  gaudy  fly  alighted  on  the  wheeling  eddies,  at  the 

*  Ti'mour,  sometimes  called  Tamerlane,  a  noted  Tartar  chieftain  and  con- 
queror. He  was  born  A.  D.  1336,  and  died  in  1405.  He  made  conquest  of  a 
large  part  of  Western  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe. 

+  Genghis  Khan,  a  celebrated  Tartar  conqueror,  born  A.  D.  1155,  and  died 
in  1227. 
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tail  of  a  long,  arrowy  shoot,  as  gently  as  if  it  had  settled  from 
too  long  a  flight. 

3.  Delicately,  deftly,  it  was  made  to  dance  and  skim  the 
clear  brown  surface  until  it  had  crossed  the  pool  and  neared 
the  hither  bank ;  then  again,  obedient  to  the  pliant  wrist,  it 
arose  on  glittering  wing,  circled  half  round  the  angler's  head, 
and  was  sent  fifteen  yards  along,  straight  as  a  wild  bee's  flight, 
into  a  little  mimic  whirlpool,  —  scarcely  larger  than  the  hat 
of  the  skillful  fisherman,  —  which  spun  round  and  round  just 
to  leeward  of  a  gray  ledge  of  limestone. 

4.  Scarcely  had  it  reached  its  mark  before  the  water  broke 
all  around  it,  and  the  gay  deceit  vanished ;  the  heavy  swirl  of 
the  surface  as  the  break  was  closing  indicated  the  great  size 
of  the  fish  which  had  risen.  Just  as  the  wave  was  subsiding, 
and  the  forked  tail  of  the  monarch  of  the  stream  was  half 
seen  as  he  descended,  that  indescribable  but  well-known  turn 
of  the  angler's  wrist  fixed  the  barbed  hook,  and  taught  the 
scaly  victim  the  nature  of  the  prey  he  had  gorged  so  greedily. 

5.  With  a  wild  bound,  he  threw  himself  three  feet  out  of 
the  water,  showing  his  silver  side,  with  his  scales  glittering  in 
the  light,  —  a  fresh,  sea-run  fish  of  fifteen,  ay,  eighteen  pounds, 
and  perhaps  over.  On  his  broad  back  he  strikes  the  water, 
but  not,  as  he  meant,  the  tightened  line ;  for,  as  he  leaped,  the 
practiced  hand  had  lowered  the  rod's  tip  so  that  it  fell  in  a 
loose  bight  below  him. 

6.  Again,  again,  again,  and  yet  a  fourth  time,  he  bounded 
into  the  air  with  desperate  somersaults,  like  an  unbroken 
steed  that  would  dismount  his  rider,  lashing  the  eddies  of  the 
dark  stream  into  bright,  bubbling  streaks,  and  making  the  heart 
of  his  captor  beat  high  with  anticipation  of  the  desperate 
struggle  that  should  follow,  before  the  monster  would  lie  pant- 
ing and  exhausted  on  the  yellow  sand  or  moist  greensward. 

7.  Away,  with  the  rush  of  an  eagle  through  the  air,  he  is 
gone,  like  an  arrow,  down  the  rapids  !  How  the  reel  rings,  and 
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the  line  whistles  from  the  swift-working  wheel !  He  is  too 
swift,  too  headstrong,  to  be  checked  as  yet;  tenfold  the  strength 
of  that  slender  tackle  might  not  control  him  in  his  first  fiery- 
rush. 

8.  But  the  fisherman,  although  young  in  years,  was  old  in  the 
art,  and  skillful  as  the  craftiest  of  the  gentle  craftsmen.  He 
yields  to  and  strains  upon  him  alternately,  trying  the  strength  of 
his  tackle  with  a  delicate,  gentle  finger,  giving  him  line  at  every 
rush,  yet  firmly,  cautiously  feeling  his  mouth  all  the  while, 
and  moderating  his  speed  even  while  he  yields  to  his  fury. 

9.  Meanwhile,  with  the  eye  of  intuition  and  with  nerves  of 
iron,  he  bounds  along  the  difficult  shore.  He  leaps  from  rock 
to  rock,  alighting  on  their  slippery  tops  with  the  firm  agility 
of  the  rope-dancer.  He  splashes  knee-deep  through  the  slip- 
pery shallows,  keeping  his  line  ever  tight,  inclining  his  rod  over 
his  shoulder,  bearing  on  his  fish  ever  with  a  killing  pull,  steer- 
ing him  clear  of  every  rock  or  stump  against  which  he  would 
fain  smash  the  tackle,  and  landing  him  at  length  in  a  fine, 
roomy,  open  pool  at  the  foot  of  a  long  stretch  of  white  and 
foamy  rapids,  down  which  he  had  just  piloted  him  with  the 
eye  of  faith  and  the  foot  of  instinct. 

10.  And  now  the  great  salmon  has  turned  sulky ;  like  a 
piece  of  lead  he  has  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep,  black 
pool,  and  lies  on  the  gravel  bottom  in  the  sullenness  of  de- 
spair. The  fisherman  stooped,  gathered  up  in  his  left  hand  a 
heavy  pebble,  and  pitched  it  into  the  pool,  as  nearly  as  he  could 
guess,  to  the  whereabouts  of  his  game,  —  another,  and  another! 
Aha!  that  last  has  roused  him.  Again  he  dashes  himself 
clear  out  of  water ;  and  again,  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  smash 
the  tackle,  he  dashes  away  down  the  stream  impetuous. 

11.  But  his  strength  is  departing;  the  vigor  of  his  rush  is 
broken.  The  angler  strains  on  him  with  a  heavier  pull,  yet 
ever  yields  a  little  as  he  exerts  his  failing  powers.  See,  his 
broad  silver  side  has  thrice  turned  up,  even  to  the  surface,  and 
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though  each  time  he  has  recovered  himself,  each  time  it  has 
been  with  a  heavier  and  more  feeble  motion. 

12.  Brave  fellow !  His  last  race  is  run,  his  last  spring 
sprung.  No  more  shall  he  disport  himself  in  the  bright  waters 
of  the  silver  stream ;  no  more  shall  the  naiads  *  wreathe  his 
clear  silver  scales  with  river  greens  and  flowery  rushes.  The 
cruel  gaff  is  in  his  side ;  his  cold  blood  stains  the  eddies  for  a 
moment ;  he  flaps  out  his  death-pang  on  the  hard  limestone. 
"  Hurrah  !  a  nineteen-pounder  ! " 

Herbert. 

WORD  ANALYSIS  AND  DEFINITIONS. 
Bight,  a  bend  or  coil  of  rope. 
Bosk'y,  covered  with  "bushes  or  thickets. 
Din'  gle,  a  small,  secluded  valley. 
Gaff,  a  light  spear  used  by  fishermen. 

Som'er  sault  (somer  for  supra,  over ;  sault,  a  leap),  a  leap,  heels 
over  head  ;  or  by  turning  the  body  entirely  over. 


LESSON  LXXX. 
VARY  THY  TASKS. 

1.  Still  vary  thy  incessant  task, 

Nor  plod  each  weary  day, 
As  if  thy  life  were  thing  of  earth,  — 

A  servant  to  its  clay. 
Alternate  with  thy  honest  work 

Some  contemplations  high. 
Though  toil  be  just,  though  gold  be  good, 

Look  upward  to  the  sky. 

*  Naiads,  water-nymphs,  or  female  deities,  supposed,  according  to  the 
ancient  mythology  to  preside  over  rivers  and  springs. 
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2.  Take  pleasure  for  thy  limbs  at  mom ; 

At  noontide  wield  the  pen ; 
Converse  to-night  with  moon  and  stars ; 

To-morrow  talk  with  men. 
Cull  garlands  in  the  fields  and  bowers, 

Or  toy  with  running  brooks  ; 
Then  rifle  in  thy  chamber  lone 

The  honey  of  thy  books. 

3.  If  in  the  wrestlings  of  the  mind 

A  gladiator  strong, 
Give  scope  and  freedom  to  thy  thought,  — 

But  strive  not  over  long. 
Climb  to  the  mountain-top  serene, 

And  let  life's  surges  beat, 
With  all  their  whirl  of  striving  men,  • 

Far,  far  beneath  thy  feet. 

4.  But  stay  not  ever  on  the  hight, 

'Mid  intellectual  snow ; 
Come  down  betimes  to  tread  the  grass, 

And  roam  where  waters  flow  ; 
Come  down  betimes  to  rub  thy  hands 

At  the  domestic  hearth  ; 
Gome  down  to  share  the  warmth  of  love. 

And  join  the  children's  mirth. 

5.  Let  love  of  books,  and  love  of  fields, 

And  love  of  men  combine 
To  feed  in  turns  thy  mental  life, 

And  fan  its  flame  divine. 
Let  outer  frame  and  inner  soul 

Maintain  a  balance  true, 
Till  every  string  in  Being's  lyre 

Give  forth  its  music  due. 

Gharles  Mackouy. 
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LESSON  LXXXI. 
THE  GOAT  AND  THE  SWING. 

1.  A  vicious  goat,  one  day,  had  found 
His  way  into  forbidden  ground, 
When,  coming  to  the  garden-swing, 
He  spied  a  most  prodigious  thing,  — 
A  ram,  a  monster  to  his  mind, 
With  head  before  and  head  behind ! 

2.  Its  shape  was  odd,  no  hoofs  were  seen, 
But  without  legs  it  stood  between 
Two  upright,  lofty  posts  of  oak, 
With  forehead  ready  for  a  stroke. 

3.  Though  but  a  harmless  ornament 
Carved  on  the  seat,  it  seemed  intent 
On  barring  the  intruder's  way ; 
While  he,  advancing,  seemed  to  say, 
"  Who  is  this  surly  fellow  here  ? 

Two  heads,  no  tail,  —  it 's  mighty  queer  ! 
A  most  insulting  countenance  !  " 
With  stamp  of  foot  and  angry  glance 
He  curbed  his  threatening  neck,  and  stood 
Before  the  passive  thing  of  wood. 

4.  "  You  winked  as  I  was  going  by  ! 

"  You  did  n't'  ?    What !  tell  me  I  lie  ? 
Take  that ! "    And  at  the  swing  he  sprung 
A  sounding  thump  !    It  backward  swung, 
And,  set  in  motion  by  the  blow, 
Swayed  menacingly  to  and  fro. 

5.  "  Ha  !  you  '11  fight'  ?    A  quarrelsome  chap 
I  knew  you  were !    You  '11  get  a  rap  ! 
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I  '11  crack  your  skull ! "    A  headlong  jump  : 
Another  and  a  louder  bump  ! 

6.  The  swing,  as  if  with  kindling  wrath, 
Came  pushing  back  along  the  path. 
The  goat,  astonished,  shook  his  head, 
Winked  hard,  turned  round,  grew  mad,  and  said, 
"  Villain  !  I  '11  teach  you  who  I  am  !  " 
(Or  seemed  to  say,)  "  you  rascal  ram, 
To  pick  a  fight  with  me,  when  I 
So  quietly  am  passing  by ! 
Your  head  or  mine  ! "    A  thundering  stroke : 
The  cracking  horns  met  crashing  oak ! 
Then  came  a  dull  and  muffled  sound, 
And  something  rolled  along  the  ground, 
Got  up,  looked  sad,  appeared  to  say, 
"  Your  head 's  too  hard  ! "  and  limped  away 
Quite  humbly,  in  a  rumpled  coat,  — 
A  dirtier  and  a  wiser  goat ! 

J.  T.  Trowbridge. 


LESSON  LXXXII. 
THE  WONDERS  OF  YOSEMITE. 

[See  Frontispiece.]  * 

1.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  started  for  the  Gla- 
cial Kock,  a  point  overlooking  the  Yo  sem'i  te  Valley ;  *  and, 

*  The  Yo  sem'i  te  Valley  is  situated  on  the  Merced  River,  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles  south-east  from  San  Francisco.  It  is  a  narrow  gorge,  eight 
miles  in  length,  from  a  half-mile  to  a  mile  in  width,  and  inclosed  by  gigantic 
walls  of  granite,  rising  almost  perpendicularly  to  the  hight  of  from  three  to 
six  thousand  feet.  This  valley  was  discovered  in  1851  by  a  party  in  pursuit  of 
a  band  of  predatory  Indians,  who  made  it  their  stronghold. 
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following  our  guide,  at  ten  we  came  to  a  breastwork  of  stone, 
about  five  feet  high,  where  we  halted.  I  leaned  over  the 
stone  balustrade,  and  looked  into  the  depth  below.  There 
was  a  sheer,  unbroken  abyss  one  mile  in  depth.  At  our  feet, 
so  far  removed  that  it  seemed  a  perfect  picture,  lay  the  whole 
of  the  Mecca  of  our  long  pilgrimage. 

2.  Distance  softened  every  detail,  and  spread  the  valley 
with  unbroken  green  of  the  softest  tint.  Cloud  shadows 
swept  over  the  scene,  and  mosaicked  the  emerald  expanse 
with  cold  and  gloomy  splendor.  The  Merced  Eiver  strayed  in 
tangled  silver  through  the  land,  and  broke  in  riotous  loveli- 
ness over  rocks  that  seemed  but  pebbles  from  our  lofty  hight. 
Opposite  us,  the  Yosemite  Fall  thundered  its  everlasting 
shout  of  victory,  to  take  its  mighty  leap  adown  the  hights. 

3.  Far  to  the  left  the  Bridal  Vail  wafted  its  silver  through 
the  darkling  pines.  To  the  right  the  Vernal  Falls  sent  up  a 
rainbow-tinted  spray,  more  graceful  than  smoke-wreaths,  and 
fairer  than  unfurled  banners.  We  loosened  a  bowlder  of  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  weight ;  it  crashed  to  the  cliff's  far  base,  with- 
out a  graze  in  its  downward  plunge  of  five  thousand  feet. 
Never  can  I  forget  my  sensations,  as  I  leaned  and  watched 
the  wondrous  glory.  What  was  I,  that  the  Creator  should 
think  of  me  ? 

4.  I  saw,  far  down  the  cliff,  a  little  nodding  flower,  growing 
from  the  rock's  bare  breast,  without  an  inch  of  soil,  courtesying 
and  bowing  to  its  wind-blown  shadow,  unwatered  and  un- 
pruned  by  the  hand  of  man ;  and  yet  no  rose  in  kings'  gar- 
dens ever  grew  so  fair,  no  blue  of  tinted  violet  was  ever  half 
so  soft,  no  wise  men  of  earth  could  charm  it  into  quicker 
growth,  no  trick  of  science  could  woo  it  back  to  bud  or  on  to 
seedling.  God's  loving  hand  had  planted  it  there,  sent  dew- 
fall  for  its  nightly  drink,  and  sunshine  for  its  daily  strength. 

5.  Under  the  shadow  of  towering  hights,  God  never  forgot 
it,  never  neglected  the  softest  shading  of  its  lonely  petals.  So, 
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while  the  rocks,  the  awful  abyss,  and  the  thundering  cascades 
preached  to  me  of  power,  this  little  flower  preached  to  me  of 
loving  care.  While  those  said,  God  is  fearful,  this  said,  God 
is  loving ;  and  the  words  of  Jesus  came  to  me  with  renewed 
emphasis:  "If  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to- 
day is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall  He  not  much 
more  clothe  you,  0  ye  of  little  faith  ?  " 

6.  Turning  away,  after  an  hour  had  sped  unheeded  by,  we 
retraced  our  steps  in  silence,  and  remounted  our  horses  to 
seek  the  base  of  the  mountains.  Our  trail,  for  the  first  time, 
became  absolutely  dangerous.  For  three  miles  we  seemed 
descending  the  side  of  a  perpendicular  hill.  Loose  stones  de- 
tached themselves  from  beneath  our  horses'  feet,  and  crashed 
down  into  what  seemed  bottomless  ravines.  We  gave  our 
gallant  steeds  full  rein,  and  trusted  them  to  take  us  safely 
through,  and  nobly  they  performed  the  task.  Never  slipping 
or  missing  step,  they  gently  descended  the  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous way. 

7.  At  last  we  reached  the  level  of  the  valley,  thoroughly 
fatigued.  Ah,  Yosemite,  far-famed  and  glorious !  how  can  I 
describe  it  ?  There  are  no  human  words  capacious  enough  to 
hold  or  disclose  its  marvels.  Now  that  I  approach  the  task 
my  spirit  falters,  and  I  would  fain  lay  by  my  pen  and  say  no 
more. 

8.  The  valley  is  a  chasm  between  two  ranges  of  the  Sierras. 
It  is  five  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  eastward  from  San  Francisco.  The 
first  thing  that  thrusts  itself  upon  your  sight,  as  you  enter 
the  valley,  is  the  grand  El  Capitan.  It  is  a  ponderous  mass 
of  white  rock,  unbroken  and  perpendicular,  without  a  grass- 
blade  or  a  tree  to  break  its  mighty  front,  lifting  itself  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  into  the  sky.  You  think  you  have  seen 
rocks  before  !  They  were  pebbles,  puny  scales,  compared  to 
this.    It  makes  you  captive  as  you  stand. 
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9.  You  look  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  a  little  more 
than  a  mile  away,  and  there  falls,  —  no,  it  does  not  fall,  but 
floats,  lightly  as  the  morning  mists  or  wreaths  of  smoke,  — 
floats  downwards,  and  wavers  to  and  fro  amid  the  gloomy 
pines,  the  Bridal  Vail.  It  is  a  water-fall  eleven  hundred  feet 
in  hight,  of  so  little  volume  of  substance,  and  so  lofty  in 
descent,  that  each  drop,  losing  kinship  with  sister  drops, 
comes  down  lightly  and  softly  as  feathery  snow  upon  the 
waiting  rocks  below. 

10.  The  wind  sways  it  twenty  or  thirty  feet  hither  and 
back  against  its  shadowed  background.  Like  daintiest  scarf 
of  filmiest  lace,  it  flickers  in  the  embrace  of  every  breeze ; 
like  a  pure  white  flame,  it  wanders  heavenward  in  wreaths  of 
softest  spray.  There  is  no  shout  of  merry  waters,  no  crash  of 
thundering  torrents ;  but,  through  morning  light  and  hush  of 
tender  starlight,  there  is  a  ceaseless  croon  of  music  straying 
through  the  enchanted  air. 

11.  Eeleased  from  this  spell  of  beauty,  you  pass  on  up  the 
valley,  to  where  the  Cathedral  Eock  fronts  you,  solemn  and 
grand.  Two  spires,  symmetrical  in  shape  and  lofty  in  hight, 
point  mutely  heavenward  three  thousand  feet  above  you. 
Opposite  are  other  pinnacled  rocks,  four  thousand  three 
hundred  feet  in  hight.  By  your  side  the  Merced  Eiver 
wanders,  —  a  mighty  torrent  here,  fretting  over  obstructing 
rocks ;  peaceful  as  a  quiet  heart  yonder,  where  the  winds  are 
hushed,  and  its  bed  unhindered. 

12.  Eounding  a  turn  of  the  valley  wall,  the  Yosemite  Fall 
flashes  upon  you.  This  is  perhaps  the  loftiest  water-fall  in  the 
world.  The  water  takes  one  sheer  plunge  of  sixteen  hundred 
feet,  then  breaks  in  rapids  over  obstructing  rocks  for  four 
hundred,  then  rushes  on  to  another  leap  of  seven  hundred 
feet,  dashing  again  into  stormy  breakers,  before  it  loses  foot- 
hold on  the  last  verge,  and  seeks  the  Merced  Eiver,  five  hun- 
dred feet  below.    There  is  continuous  thunder  here.  Yosem- 
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ite  is  no  dainty,  mist-like  vail,  but  a  glad,  free  torrent,  fed 
from  a  thousand  upland  rills.  And  yet,  although  so  mighty, 
what  lightness,  what  delicacy  ! 

13.  Yet  from  this  wonder-land  you  must  journey  up  the 
valley  to  ever-fresh  delights.  Here  is  the  Sentinel  Eock, 
tempest-furrowed  and  hoary,  keeping  eternal  vigil  with  the 
stars,  three  thousand  three  hundred  feet  above  you.  A  little 
farther  on  tower  the  Yosemite  Domes,  the  North  and  the 
South.  0,  wonder  of  wonders  !  Two  domes  of  bare  granite, 
as  perfect  as  St.  Peter's  at  Eome,  only  so  much  greater  that 
the  one  is  as  a  hillock  to  the  Alps,  compared  with  the  others. 

14.  There  is  the  North  Dome,  lifting  its  gray,  untroubled 
front  four  thousand  feet  above  you ;  and  there  the  South 
Dome,  with  untrodden,  cloud- wreathed  summit,  six  thousand 
feet  from  the  plain  on  which  you  stand.  Some  convulsion  of 
nature  has  split  away  a  section  of  this  mighty  dome,  hurling 
it,  none  can  tell  whither.  There  it  stands,  cleft  on  the  thither 
side,  steep  and  inaccessible  on  this.  No  human  foot  has  ever 
scaled  it,  nor  ever  shall. 


LESSON  LXXXIII. 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  PYRAMIDS. 

1.  The  sun  was  setting  as  we  reached  the  Great  Pyramid  of 
Ghizeh  *  During  the  day,  as  we  were  getting  nearer  and 
nearer  it,  we  had  expected  that  it  would  be  swelling  out  in  its 
proportions  to  our  eye  ;  but  it  continued  to  look  as  distant,  and 

*  Ghizeh  (ghe'za),  a  small  village  about  three  miles  south-west  of  Cairo.  Here 
the  line  of  great  pyramids  begins.  The  Great  Pyramid  is  distinguished  for  its 
vast  size  and  great  antiquity,  having  been  constructed  certainly  more  than  two 
thousand  years  before  Christ.  It  is  said  that  one  hundred  thousand  men  were 
constantly  employed  during  thirty  years  in  erecting  this  monument. 
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of  nearly  the  same  bulk  as  at  the  first ;  and  even  now,  when 
we  were  at  its  base,  and  gazed  at  it  in  that  twilight  which 
should  have  had  some  magnifying  power,  it  failed  to  convey 
to  us  any  such  idea  of  its  vastness  as  its  actual  magnitude 
should,  as  we  imagined,  have  created. 

2.  Having  rested  for  the  night,  with  the  first  gleam  of  dawn 
we  arose  and  prepared  for  the  ascent.  Two  or  three  Arabs  at- 
tached themselves  to  each  of  us,  one  laying  hold  of  each  arm,  and 
the  third  following  behind,  prepared  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  way.  The  perpendicular  hight  to  be  ascended  was  only 
four  hundred  and  sixty  feet ;  but  this  was  to  be  reached 
by  a  slope  which  added  more  than  one  hundred  feet  to  the 
space  to  be  passed  over,  and  that  space  was  occupied  by  two 
hundred  and  forty  steps,  each  step  at  least  twice  as  high  as 
that  in  an  ordinary  staircase. 

3.  The  race  was  between  Tennent  and  Constable.  The  latter, 
the  youngest,  tallest,  strongest  of  our  party,  who,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  his  guides,  breaking  loose  from  their  grasp, 
strode  up  without  stopping,  and  was  the  first  upon  the  summit. 
Having  paused  by  the  way,  I  was  the  last  at  the  top ;  but 
when  I  reached  it,  I  found  that  there  was  not  one  of  us  who 
did  not  confess  that  it  was  the  most  fatiguing  piece  of  work 
that  he  had  ever  accomplished. 

4.  But  it  was  over;  and  there  we  were  upon  the  square  plat- 
form which  forms  the  summit,  waiting  for  the  sunrise.  It 
came  in  a  few  minutes  ;  the  great  orb  of  day,  raising  himself 
above  the  line  of  distant  hills  that  skirted  the  Eed  Sea,  scat- 
tering, as  he  rose,  the  mists  of  the  morning,  and  shining  down 
into  the  green  valley,  the  land  of  Egypt,  below.  It  was  a  scene 
for  silent,  absorbing  contemplation. 

5.  But  there  we  were,  on  a  platform  about  thirty  feet  square, 
with  at  least  twenty  Arabs  who  had  climbed  up  with  us,  giv- 
ing us  not  a  moment's  respite,  singing  to  us  scraps  of  English 
or  American  songs,  teasing  us  with  all  kinds  of  questions,  tell* 
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ing  us  of  their  different  performances,  and  offering  to  run  up 
this  pyramid  and  run  down  that  one  in  impossible  times. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  all  these  distractions  that  Mr.  Johnston 
spread  out  his  map,  and/ adjusting  his  compass,  made  his  ob- 
servations, and  wrote  thus  to  one  of  his  children :  — 

6.  "  On  the  top  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Ghizeh,  Friday  morn- 
ing, March  21th,  1863  :  Thinking  that  you  would  like  to  have 
a  short  note  to  yourself  from  your  wandering  father,  I  have 
brought  pen  and  ink  up  with  me,  that  we  may  have  some  com- 
munings together  on  this  wonderful  monument.  You  must, 
then,  place  yourself,  in  imagination,  by  my  side,  and  I  will 
endeavor  to  point  out  to  you  the  leading  features  of  the  glori- 
ous scene  before  me. 

7.  "  You  will  see,  from  the  map  and  compass  on  the  flat  stone, 
that  we  are  looking  with  our  face  due  east,  where  we  have  just 
seen  the  sun  rise  slowly  and  majestically  above  the  horizon, 
projecting  the  shadow  of  our  pyramid  clearly  and  definitely 
on  the  sand.  Look  now  toward  the  south-east,  and  you  will 
observe  the  swelling  foreground  of  Sakka'ra,*  with  the  remains 
of  Memphis,f  where  we  were  yesterday,  and  where  we  traveled 
over  miles  and  miles  of  the  ruins  of  the  once  great  city,  and 
miles  also  of  human  remains,  the  bones  mixed  like  chalk  with 
the  sand. 

8.  "  Then  right  before  us  is  the  Nile,  stretching  like  a  silver 
thread,  coming  from  unknown  sources,  far  among  the  mount- 
ains of  Abyssinia,  and  spreading  life  and  plenty  over  an  ex- 
tent of  two  thousand  miles,  with  a  regularity  that  is  miraculous, 
and  which  renders  this  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  the 
world. 

*  Sak  ka!  r'd,  a  village  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  twelve  miles 
south  of  Ghizeh. 

t  Memphis,  a  city  of  ancient  Egypt,  of  vast  size  and  great  magnificence.  The 
site  of  its  ruins  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  about  ten  miles  south  of  Cairo. 
Modern  excavations  have  disclosed  an  immense  cemetery,  with  tombs  like  vast 
chests  of  polished  granite,  hewn  from  a  solid  block  of  stone. 
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£).  "  Then  turn  toward  the  north-east;  just  over  the  village 
of  Ghizeh,  and  to  the  left  of  Cairo,  dim  in  the  distance,  we 
see  the  undulating  hills  of  the  green  and  fertile  land  of  Goshen, 
—  green  and  fertile  still  as  it  was  in  the  days  when  the  patri- 
archs herded  their  cattle  and  tended  their  flocks  there  ;  and  in 
the  same  direction,  but  much  nearer  to  us,  is  the  site  of  Heliop- 
olis,*  the  On  of  Scripture,  where  we  were  on  Wednesday,  — 
the  most  solemnizing  and  affecting  place  I  have  ever  been  in, 
for  there  we  saw  the  oldest  human  monument  in  situ  [in  its 
original  position]  in  existence,  known  to  be  more  than  four 
thousand  years  old,  and  still  quite  perfect. 

10.  "  Then  a  little  to  the  north,  but  not  yet  visible,  the  Nile 
branches  off  to  form  the  Delta.  In  this  direction  took  place 
the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,*!*  when  Napoleon's  famous  saying 
was  uttered,  "  Soldiers,  forty  centuries  look  down  upon  you  ! " 
But  the  most  striking  thing  here,  and  partly  unexpected,  is  the 
sharp  and  definite  line  which  separates  the  bright  green  valley 
of  the  Nile  in  the  east,  from  the  whity-brown  expanse  of  the 
Libyan  Desert  on  the  west. 

11.  "  Turn  round  with  me,  and  you  will  observe  its  undu- 
lating surface  stretching  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  to  the  dis- 
tant blue  horizon,  like  a  vast  ocean,  a  tideless  sea,  the  waves 
of  which  have  been  suddenly  arrested  and  turned  into  stone." 

North  British  Review. 

*  He  li  op'o  lis,  or  the  City  of  the  Sun,  was  situated  just  below  the  point  of 
the  Delta,  about  twenty-one  miles  north  of  Memphis.  The  monument  referred 
to  is  an  obelisk  still  standing  where  it  was  set  up  by  one  of  the  kings  of  Egypt 
more  than  two  thousand  years  before  Christ.  An  or  On  was  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian name  of  this  city,  which  was  remarkable  for  the  worship  of  the  sun  which 
prevailed  there. 

t  Napoleon  invaded  Egypt  in  June,  1798,  with  an  army  of  30,000  men. 
Having  taken  Alexandria,  he  marched  toward  Cairo,  but  was  soon  confronted 
by  an  army  of  Mamelukes,  or  Egyptian  troops.  The  defeat  of  these  in  the 
"Battle  of  the  Pyramids,"  July  21,  1798,  made  him  master  of  Egypt. 
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" v  small  advantage.    The  beauty 

which  they  spread  out  to  our  vision  in  their  woods  and 
waters,  their  crags  and  slopes,  their  clouds  and  atmospheric 
hues,  were  a  splendid  gift.  The  sublimity  which  they  pour 
into  our  deepest  souls  from  their  majestic  aspects;  the 
poetry  which  breathes  from  their  streams  and  dells  and  airy 
hights,  from  the  sweet  abodes,  the  garbs  and  manners  of  their, 
inhabitants;  the  songs  and  legends  which  have  sprung  thence, 
were  a  proud  heritage  to  imaginative  minds. 

2.  But  what  are  all  these  when  the  thought  comes,  that 
without  mountains  the  spirit  of  man  must  have  bowed  to  the 
brutal  and  the  base,  and  probably  have  sunk  to  the  monoto- 
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nous  level  of  the  unvaried  plain  ?  When  I  turn  my  eyes  upon 
the  map  of  the  world,  and  behold  how  wonderfully  the  coun- 
tries where  our  faith  was  nurtured,  where  our  liberties  were 
generated,  where  our  philosophy  and  literature  sprang  up,  were 
walled  out  by  God's  hand,  with  mountain  ramparts,  from  the 
eruptions  and  interruptions  of  barbarism,  as  if  at  the  especial 
prayer  of  the  early  fathers  of  man's  destinies,  I  am  lost  in 
an  exulting  admiration. 

3.  Look  at  the  bold  banners  of  Palestine !  See  how  the 
infant  liberties  of  Greece  were  sheltered  from  the  vast  tribes 
of  the  uncivilized  North,  by  the  hights  of  Haamus  and  Eho- 
dope  !  *  Behold  how  the  Alps  describe  their  magnificent 
circuit,  inclining  their  opposite  extremities  to  the  Adriatic 
and  Tyrrhene  seas,  locking  up  Italy  from  the  Gallic  and  Teu- 
tonian  hordes,^  till  the  power  and  spirit  of  Rome  had  reached 
their  maturity,  and  she  had  opened  the  wide  forest  of  Europe 
to  the  light,  spread  far  her  laws  and  language,  and  planted  the 
seeds  of  many  mighty  nations  ! 

4.  Thanks  to  God  for  mountains  !  Their  colossal  firmness 
seems  almost  to  break  the  current  of  time  itself.  The  geolo- 
gist searches  in  them  for  traces  of  the  earlier  world ;  and  it  is 
there,  too,  that  man,  resisting  the  revolutions  of  lower  regions, 
retains  through  innumerable  years  his  habits  and  his  rights. 

5.  While  a  multitude  of  changes  has  remolded  the  people 
of  Europe, —  while  language  and  laws  and  dynasties  and 
creeds  have  passed  over  it,  like  shadows  over  the  landscape, — 
the  children  of  the  Celt  and  the  Goth,  who  fled  to  the  mount- 

*  Hce'mus  and  Rlio'do  pe  were  the  names  of  mountain -chains  situated  in 
Thrace,  a  country  lying  near  the  northern  boundary  of  Greece. 

t  By  the  Gallic  and  Tmtonian  hordes  are  meant  the  barbarous  tribes  of 
Gaul  (now  France)  and  of  Germany,  who  were  restrained,  in  their  incursions 
into  Italy,  by  the  Alpine  barriers  on  the  north  and  north-west.  At  one  period 
these  barbarians,  under  the  name  of  Cimbri  and  Tcutones,  put  the  Roman  re- 
public in  great  peril,  from  which  it  was  finally  rescued  by  the  skill  and  valor 
of  Marius,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  Roman  generals. 
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ains  a  thousand  years  ago,  are  found  there  now,  and  show  us, 
in  face  and  figure,  in  language  and  garb,  what  their  fathers 
were ;  show  us  a  fine  contrast  to  the  modern  tribes  dwell- 
ing below  and  around  them ;  and  show  us,  moreover,  how 
adverse  is  the  spirit  of  the  mountains  to  mutability,  and  that 
there  the  fiery  heart  of  freedom  is  found  forever. 

William  Howitt. 


LESSON  LXXXV. 
OUR  NATIONAL  SONGS. 

1. 

Songs  of  our  land,  ye  are  with  us  forever ! 

The  power  and  the  splendor  of  thrones  pass  away ; 
But  yours  is  the  might  of  some  deep-rolling  river, 

Still  flowing  in  freshness  through  things  that  decay. 
Ye  treasure  the  voices  of  long- vanished  ages ; 

Like  our  time-honored  towers,  in  beauty  ye  stand  ; 
Ye  bring  us  the  bright  thoughts  of  poets  and  sages, 

And  keep  them  among  us,  old  songs  of  our  land ! 

2. 

The  bards  may  go  down  to  the  place  of  their  slumbers, 

The  lyre  of  the  charmer  be  hushed  in  the  grave ; 
But  far  in  the  future  the  power  of  their  numbers 

Shall  kindle  the  hearts  of  our  faithful  and  brave. 
It  will  waken  an  echo  in  souls  deep  and  lonely, 

Like  voices  of  reeds  by  the  winter  wind  fanned ; 
It  will  call  up  a  spirit  of  freedom,  when  only 

Her  breathings  are  heard  in  the  songs  of  our  land. 
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3. 

For  they  keep  a  record  of  those,  the  true-hearted, 

Who  fell  with  the  cause  they  had  vowed  to  maintain ; 
They  show  us  bright  shadows  of  glory  departed, 

Of  love  unrewarded,  and  hope  that  was  vain. 
The  page  may  be  lost,  and  the  pen  long-forsaken, 

And  weeds  may  grow  wild  o'er  the  brave  heart  and  hand ; 
But  ye  are  still  left  when  all  else  hath  been  taken, 

Like  streams  in  the  desert,  —  sweet  songs  of  our  land. 


LESSON  LXXXVI. 
WRITING  WITH  DIAMONDS. 

1.  A  little  child,  beside  the  window-pane, 

Held  in  his  hand  a  diamond,  pure- and  bright, 
And  saw  in  every  clear  and  burning  plane 
A  mirrored  rainbow,  trembling  in  the  light. 

2.  Across  the  pane,  he  drew  the  tiny  stone, 

And,  smiling,  watched  the  dainty  penciled  line, 
Till  on  the  smooth  and  polished  surface  shone 
A  boyish  thought  in  letters  crystalline. 

3.  "  Not  there,  my  son  !  not  there,"  his  father  said, 

And,  stooping  down,  he  took  the  jeweled  ring ; 
Then,  turning  from  the  glass  with  eyes  dismayed, 
The  boy  looked  up  with  eager  questioning. 

4.  "  Not  there,  my  child  !  though  every  word  appear 

As  threaded  silver  shining  in  the  sun. 
The  jewel-point  has  left  it  crisp  and  clear ; 
The  diamond's  work  can  never  be  undone. 
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5.  "  Thine  eye  may  weary,  but  the  line  must  stand ; 

Thy  thought  may  change,  but  here 't  is  traced  in  light ; 
The  fairest  touches  wrought  by  childish  hand 
May  yet  offend  thy  manhood's  fairer  sight. 

6.  "  Nay,  school  thy  hand,  and  wait  a  future  day, 

When  thou  may'st  write  with  bolder  mastery : 
Give  not  this  gem  to  fancy's  careless  play ; 
'T  is  but  for  him  who  wields  it  thoughtfully." 

7.  0  daily  life  !  thy  fair  and  crystal  page 

By  erring  hands  is  written  o'er  and  o'er, 
In  deeds  that  live  beyond  the  present  age, 
In  characters  that  stand  for  evermore. 

8.  We  can  not  pause.    'T  is  not  for  human  will 

To  check  the  pen  or  shun  its  solemn  trust ; 
But  living  souls,  discerning  good  and  ill, 
May  leave  their  records  beautiful  and  just. 

9.  The  immortal  truth  demands  each  thoughtful  hour, 

Our  work  must  live  through  all  futurity  ; 
The  highest  glory  born  of  conscious  power 
Is  but  for  him  who  wields  it  reverently. 


LESSON  LXXXVII. 

AN  ARCTIC  ADVENTURE. 

1.  In  the  autumn  of  1871  an  American  vessel  named  the 
Polaris  *  sailed  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  Arctic  regions, 
the  object  of  the  voyage  being  to  ascertain  the  existence  and 

*  Polaris  is  the  name  applied  by  astronomers  to  the  star  situated  very  near 
the  North  Pole  of  the  heavens,  and  hence  generally  called  the  Pole  Star, 
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true  place  of  the  Open  Polar  Sea  alleged  to  have  been  dis- 
covered in  previous  voyages  to  the  north.  After  a  short  time, 
this  vessel  disappeared  from  sight  and  knowledge  in  the  awful 
Arctic  solitudes ;  and  the  general  world,  sowing  and  reaping, 
and  gathering  into  barns,  forgot  her  very  existence. 

2.  The  few  who  remembered  it  —  government  officers, 
scientific  men,  editors,  and  the  wives  and  children  of  her 
little  crew  —  hoped,  and  feared,  and  waited,  trusting  in  the 
courage  and  the  skill  of  Captain  Hall  and  the  excellent  outfit 
of  the  ship,  not  knowing,  for  all  that,  that,  when  men  come 
back  from  expeditions  to  the  Pole,  it  is  as  if  they  rose  from 
the  dead. 

3.  Out  of  the  silence  of  two  years  there  came  whispered 
news  from  the  ghostly  ship.  She  had  sailed  farther  into  the 
frozen  waste  than  bark  had  sailed  before.  Her  captain,  not 
content  with  that,  and  impatient  for  a  glimpse  of  the  warm 
sea,  the  thought  of  whose  ebb  and  flow  had  all  his  life  so 
lured  his  imagination,  had  pushed  on  with  sledges  to  a  point 
never  reached  by  man.  Eeturning,  eager  and  exultant,  and 
sure  that  he  saw  the  beginning  of  the  end,  he  was  taken  sud- 
denly ill  and  died.  It  is  a  weird  picture,  that  of  the  men 
toiling  for  two  days  to  open  a  grave  four  feet  deep,  and  laying 
their  leader  down  in  the  lonely  shadow  of  the  Arctic  night. 
But  it  is  never  sorrowful  that  a  man  should  give  his  life  for 
an  idea ;  and  no  other  end  but  that  of  triumphant  discovery 
could  fitly  have  closed  the  days  of  the  heroic  dreamer. 

4.  That  winter  the  Polaris  lay  on  her  beam-ends  among  the 
icebergs.  Through  one  hundred  and. thirty-five  days  of  dark- 
ness, her  men  waited  with  cheerful  patience  for  the  kindly 
sun.  In  August  the  ice  broke  a  little,  and  they  started  for 
the  south.  In  October  a  great  gale  caught  them,  and  threw 
the  ship  on  her  beam-ends  upon  an  ice-floe.  It  seemed  that 
she  must  go  to  pieces,  and  orders  were  given  to  land  the  pro- 
visions and  trust  to  the  perilous  chance  of  the  ice-field.  When 
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half  the  work  was  done,  that  great  mass  on  which  the  ship 
rested  crashed  off,  and  she  took  the  water,  drifting  rapidly 
northward  with  fourteen  souls  on  board. 

5.  On  the  ice-floe  were  eighteen  persons,  and  among  them  a 
little  babe  two  months  old.  They  had  provisions,  and  they 
looked  to  be  rescued  in  the  morning,  and  the  first  night  passed 
not  wearily.  But  the  next  day,  though  the  Polaris  came  in  sight, 
under  full  sail  and  steam,  she  passed  off  to  the  east  of  them, 
helpless  against  the  driving  ice,  and  was  gone.  In  that  wide 
world  of  frozen  night  they  were  adrift.  They  had  food  for 
one  month.  Captain  Tyson  said,  "  We  must  scrimp,  and  make 
it  serve  for  five  months."  They  had  no  shelter.  Captain  Tyson 
said,  "  We  must  build  snow-huts." 

6.  The  floe  broke  again  and  again.  But  under  Captain 
Tyson's  vigilant  care  they  saved  their  scanty  stores.  Some- 
times they  shot  a  bear  or  a  seal,  and  then  they  were  full  fed, 
and  even  had  the  luxury  of  a  light.  Sometimes,  for  days 
and  days,  their  fare  was  scanty  bread  and  the  drip  of  melted 
ice.  Sometimes  the  freezing  sea  washed  over  them,  and  they 
clung  by  ropes  to  the  boat-load  of  stores. 

7.  On  Christmas  Day  they  had  a  royal  feast  of  a  few  thin 
slices  of  their  last  ham  and  two  small  biscuits  apiece.  On  New- 
Year's  Day  they  had  only  pemmican  and  water.  Yet  through 
all  this  time  of  aimless,  helpless  midnight  drifting,  these  men 
and  women  seem  never  to  have  lost  courage.  As  they  floated 
in  the  darkness  whither  the  wind  swept  them,  one  of  the 
women  often  sang  the  few  songs  they  all  knew,  and  the  rest 
of  them  made  such  chorus  as  they  could. 

8.  On  the  19th  of  January  they  saw  the  sun  again,  after 
months  of  darkness.  In  the  sunlight  they  still  drifted,  as  they 
had  drifted  in  the  dark,  through  leagues  on  leagues  of  icebergs 
and  choked  sea,  seeing  now  such  splendors  of  light  and  color 
as  the  tropics  do  not  show ;  seeing,  also,  what  before  they 
had  only  felt,  the  imminent  peril  which  beset  them  from  every 
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toppling  crag,  and  swollen  billow,  and  melting  ice-field.  In 
March  they  shot  seal  and  a  bear,  and  were  thankful  for  such 
luxury. 

9.  In  April  came  great  gales  of  wind  from  the  south,  rend- 
ing the  ice-floes  like  paper.  They  scrambled  from  piece  to 
piece  as  they  might.  Cold,  hungry,  drenched  to  the  skin, 
they  still  believed  in  rescue,  and  still  clung  together.  On  the 
28th  of  April  they  had  floated  down  to  leads  of  open  water. 
The  ice-raft  had  dwindled  from  five  miles  across  to  twenty 
yards.  Their  stores  were  gone.  The  open  boat  was  their  only 
hope.  In  the  afternoon  they  saw  a  sail,  neared  it,  and  fancied 
they  were  saved ;  but  they  lost  it  in  the  fog. 

10.  All  that  night  they  watched,  with  life  and  death  in  the 
balance.  With  daylight  they  set  their  colors,  hoisted  a  black 
blanket  on  two  oars,  rowed  as  madmen,  shouted,  prayed,  and 
wept ;  but  the  steamer  never  saw  them,  and  slowly  vanished. 
For  the  first  time  they  despaired.  On  the  third  morning,  at  five 
o'clock,  the  fog,  lifting,  revealed  the  little  tragic  speck  to  be 
the  sealing  steamer  Tigress,  lying  three  miles  off.  In  half  an 
hour  their  journey  of  two  thousand  miles  on  an  ice-floe  was 
ended. 

11.  Has  this  story  a  moral  ?  Is  it  that  the  Arctic  problem 
can  not  be  solved  ?  Is  it  an  order  to  stop  the  waste  of  such 
splendid  courage  and  heroism  in  a  world  which  sadly  needs  it 
all  ?  Or  is  it,  rather,  that,  since  we  have  but  one  life  here,  it 
can  not  be  put  to  better  uses  than  the  serving  of  mankind  in 
the  opening  of  new  knowledge  ?  What  the  value  of  Arctic 
discovery  may  be,  no  man  can  say  until  expeditions  like  these 
have  gathered  many  facts  together. 

12.  But  of  the  value  of  daring,  of  enthusiasm,  of  patient 
endurance,  of  the  strength  to  face  cheerfully  the  wearing 
misery  of  cold,  darkness,  starvation,  of  the  friendliness  which 
never  faltered  in  those  six  horrible  months,  there  is  no  doubt. 
"Grandeur  of  character,"  says  Emerson,  "acts  in  the  dark, 
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and  succors  those  who  never  saw  it."  And  there  is  not  a  man 
of  us  all  who  may  not  find  his  private  sermon  of  unselfishness, 
patience,  heroism,  in  that  episode  of  the  rude  lives  of  common 
sailors  and  unkempt  Esquimaux  who  made  up  the  crew  of  the 
Polar  Drift.  Christian  Union.  Adapted. 

WORD  ANALYSIS  AND  DEFINITIONS. 

Ep'  i  sode,  an  incident  separate  from  the  main  story,  but  related  to  it. 
Ice'  berg  (berg,  a  mountain),  a  mountain  of  ice,  floating  on  the  ocean. 
Ice'-floe  or  Ice-float ;  a  large  mass  of  floating  ice. 
Pern'  mi  can,  preserved  meat. 

Un  kempt'  (kemb,  a  comb),  not  combed;  rough  in  appearance. 


LESSON  LXXXVIII. 
A  WINTER  EVENING'S  REFLECTIONS. 

1.  Shut  in  from  all  the  world  without, 
We  sat  the  clean-winged  hearth  about, 
Content  to  let  the  north  wind  roar 

In  baffled  rage  at  pane  and  door, 
While  the  red  logs  before  us  beat 
The  frost-line  back  with  tropic  heat ; 
And  ever,  when  a  louder  blast 
Shook  beam  and  rafter  as  it  passed, 
The  merrier  up  its  roaring  draught 
The  great  throat  of  the  chimney  laughed. 

2.  The  house-dog,  on  his  paws  outspread, 
Laid  to  the  fire  his  drowsy  head ; 
The  cat's  dark  silhouette  on  the  wall 
A  couchant  tiger's  seemed  to  fall ; 
And  for  the  winter  fireside  meet, 
Between  the  andirons'  straddling  feet, 
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The  mug  of  cider  simmered  slow  ; 
The  apples  sputtered  in  a  row ; 
And,  close  at  hand,  the  basket  stood 
With  nuts  from  brown  October's  wood. 

3.  What  matter  how  the  night  behaved  ? 
What  matter  how  the  north  wind  raved  ? 
Blow  high,  blow  low,  not  all  its  snow 
Could  quench  our  hearth-fire's  ruddy  glow. 
0  Time  and  Change  !  with  hair  as  gray- 
As  was  my  sire's  that  winter  day, 

How  strange  it  seems,  with  so  much  gone 
Of  life  and  love,  to  still  live  on ! 

4.  Ah,  brother !  only  I  and  thou 
Are  left  of  all  that  circle  now,  — 
The  dear  home-faces  whereupon 
That  fitful  fire-light  paled  and  shone. 
Henceforward,  listen  as  we  will, 
The  voices  of  that  hearth  are  still ; 
Look  where  we  may  the  wide  earth  o'er, 
Those  lighted  faces  smile  no  more. 

5.  We  tread  the  paths  their  feet  have  worn ; 

We  sit  beneath  their  orchard-trees  ; 

We  hear,  like  them,  the  hum  of  bees, 
And  rustle  of  the  bladed  corn  ; 
We  turn  the  pages  which  they  read  ; 

Their  written  words  we  linger  o'er : 
But  in  the  sun  they  cast  no  shade, 
No  voice  is  heard,  no  sign  is  made, 

No  step  is  on  the  conscious  floor  ! 

6.  Yet  Love  will  dream,  and  Faith  will  trust, 
(Since  He  who  knows  our  need  is  just,) 
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That  somehow,  somewhere,  meet  we  must. 
Alas  for  him  who  never  sees 
The  stars  shine  through  his  cypress-trees  ; 
Who,  hopeless,  lays  his  dead  away, 
Nor  looks  to  see  the  breaking  day 
Across  the  mournful  marbles  play ; 
Who  hath  not  learned,  in  hours  of  faith, 

The  truth  to  flesh  and  sense  unknown, 
That  Life  is  ever  lord  of  Death, 

And  Love  can  never  lose  its  own  ! 

Whittier. 

DEFINITIONS. 

And'  i  rons,  iron  utensils  for  supporting  wood  in  a  fire-place. 
Couch'  ant,  lying  down. 

Sil'  hou  ette  (sW  oo  et),  a  dark  picture  showing  only  the  outlines  of  an 
object,  like  a  shadow. 

Sim'  mered,  boiled  gently,  or  with  a  slight  hissing. 


LESSON  LXXXIX. 
LIFE,  TRUTH,  AND  FAITH. 

FIRST  VOICE. 

There  is  a  bleak  Desert,  where  daylight  grows  weary 
Of  wasting  its  smile  on  a  region  so  dreary, — 
What  may  that  Desert  be  ? 

SECOND  VOICE. 

'Tis  Life,  cheerless  Life,  where  the  few  joys  that  come 
Are  lost  like  that  daylight,  for 't  is  not  their  home. 

FIRST  VOICE. 

There  is  a  lone  Pilgrim,  before  whose  faint  eyes 
The  water  he  pants  for  but  sparkles  and  flies,  — 
Who  may  that  Pilgrim  be  ? 
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SECOND  VOICE. 

'T  is  Man,  hapless  Man,  through  this  life  tempted  on 
By  fair,  shining  hopes,  that  in  shining  are  gone. 

FIRST  VOICE. 

There  is  a  bright  Fountain  through  that  Desert  stealing, 
To  pure  lips  alone  its  refreshment  revealing,  — 
What  may  that  Fountain  be  ? 

SECOND  VOICE. 

'T  is  Truth,  holy  Truth,  that,  like  springs  under  ground, 
By  the  gift  of  kind  Heaven  alone  can  be  found. 

FIRST  VOICE. 

There  is  a  fair  Spirit,  whose  wand  hath  the  spell 
To  point  where  those  waters  in  secrecy  dwell,  — 
Who  may  that  Spirit  be  ? 

SECOND  VOICE. 

'T  is  Faith,  humble  Faith,  who  hath  learned  that,  where'er 
Her  wand  bends  to  worship,  the  Truth  must  be  there ! 


LESSON  XC. 

THE  WINTER  WIND. 

1.  Eestless  wind  of  drear  December, 
Listened  to  by  dying  ember, 
Do  you  hold  the  same  sad  meaning  to  all  other  hearts  this 
night  ? 

Sweeping  over  land  and  ocean 
With  your  mighty,  rythmic  motion, 
Has  your  hasting  brought  swift  wasting  to  their  hope,  and 
joy,  and  light  ? 
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2.  To  them  does  your  passing  darken 
Night's  black  shadow  as  they  hearken ; 

Filling  it  with  mystic  phantoms,  such  as  throng  some  haunted 
spot 

With  the  ghosts  of  joys  and  pleasures,  — 
Tortures  now  that  once  were  treasures  ? 
Does  your  sighing  seem  the  crying  of  a  soul  for  what  is  not  ? 

3.  Does  the  same  weird,  weary  moaning 
Seem  to  underlie  your  toning, 

Whether  risen  in  your  strength,  or  sunk  to  wailing,  fitful 
blast  ? 

Do  they  hear  wild,  distant  dirges 
In  your  falls  or  in  your  surges  ? 
Does  your  swelling  seem  the  knelling  for  a  dead,  unburied 
Past? 

Anne  M.  Crane. 


LESSON  XCI. 

CHRISTMAS  FESTIVITY. 

1,  There  is  something  in  the  very  season  of  the  year  that 
gives  a  charm  to  the  festivity  of  Christmas.  At  other  times 
we  derive  a  great  portion  of  our  pleasures  from  the  mere 
beauties  of  nature.  Our  feelings  sally  forth  and  dissipate 
themselves  over  the  sunny  landscape,  and  we  "  live  abroad 
and  everywhere."  The  song  of  the  bird,  the  murmur  of  the 
stream,  the  breathing  fragrance  of  spring,  the  soft  voluptuous- 
ness of  summer,  the  golden  pomp  of  autumn ;  earth  with  its 
mantle  of  refreshing  green,  and  heaven  with  its  deep,  delicious 
blue  and  its  cloudy  magnificence,  all  fill  us  with  mute  but 
exquisite  delight,  and  we  revel  in  the  luxury  of  mere  sensa- 
tion. 
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2.  But  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  Nature  lies  despoiled 
of  every  charm,  and  wrapped  in  her  shroud  of  sheeted  snow, 
we  turn  for  our  gratifications  to  moral  sources.  The  dreariness 
and  desolation  of  the  landscape,  the  short,  gloomy  days  and 
darksome  nights,  while  they  circumscribe  our  wanderings, 
shut  in  our  feelings  also  from  rambling  abroad,  and  make  us 
more  keenly  disposed  for  the  pleasures  of  the  social  circle. 

3.  Our  thoughts  are  more  concentrated,  our  friendly  sym- 
pathies more  aroused.  We  feel  more  sensibly  the  charm  of 
each  other's  society,  and  are  brought  more  closely  together  by 
dependence  on  each  other  for  enjoyment.  Heart  calleth  unto 
heart,  and  we  draw  our  pleasures  from  the  deep  wells  of  lov- 
ing-kindness which  lie  in  the  quiet  recesses  of  our  bosoms, 
and  which,  when  resorted  to,  furnish  forth  the  pure  element 
of  domestic  felicity. 

4.  The  pitchy  gloom  without  makes  the  heart  dilate,  on 
entering  the  room  filled  with  the  glow  and  warmth  of  the 
evening  fire.  The  ruddy  blaze  diffuses  an  artificial  summer 
and  sunshine  through  the  room,  and  lights  up  each  countenance 
in  a  kindlier  welcome.  Where  does  the  honest  face  of  hospi- 
pitality  expand  into  a  broader  and  more  cordial  smile,  where  is 
the  shy  glance  of  love  more  sweetly  eloquent,  than  by  the  win- 
ter fireside  ?  And  as  the  hollow  blast  of  wintery  wind  rushes 
through  the  hall,  claps  the  distant  door,  whistles  about  the 

'  casement,  and  rumbles  down  the  chimney,  what  can  be  more 
grateful  than  that  feeling  of  sober  and  sheltered  security,  with 
which  we  look  round  upon  the  comfortable  chamber  and  the 
scene  of  domestic  hilarity  ? 

5.  The  English,  from  the  great  prevalence  of  rural  habit 
throughout  every  class  of  society,  have  always  been  fond  of 
those  festivals  and  holidays  which  agreeably  interrupt  the 
stillness  of  country  life ;  and  they  were,  in  former  days,  par- 
ticularly observant  of  the  religious  and  social  rites  of  Christ- 
mas.   It  is  inspiring  to  read  even  the  dry  details  which  some 
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antiquaries  have  given  of  the  quaint  humors,  the  burlesque 
pageants,  the  complete  abandonment  to  mirth  and  good- 
fellowship,  with  which  this  festival  was  celebrated. 

6.  It  seemed  to  throw  open  every  door,  and  unlock  every 
heart.  It  brought  the  peasant  and  the  peer  together,  and 
blended  all  ranks  in  one  warm,  generous  flow  of  joy  and  kind- 
ness. The  old  halls  of  castles  and  manor-houses  resounded 
with  the  harp  and  the  Christmas  carol,  and  their  ample 
boards  groaned  under  the  weight  of  hospitality.  Even  the 
poorest  cottage  welcomed  the  festive  season  with  green  deco- 
rations of  bay  and  holly,  —  the  cheerful  fire  glanced  its  rays 
through  the  lattice,  inviting  the  passengers  to  raise  the  latch, 
and  join  the  gossip  knot,  huddled  round  the  hearth,  beguiling 
the  long  evening  with  legendary  jokes  and  oft-told  Christmas 
tales. 

7.  Amidst  the  general  call  to  happiness,  the  bustle  of  the 
spirits,  and  stir  of  the  affections  which  prevail  at  this  period, 
what  bosom  can  remain  insensible  ?  It  is,  indeed,  the  season 
of  regenerated  feeling,  —  the  season  for  kindling,  not  merely 
the  fire  of  hospitality  in  the  hall,  but  the  genial  flame  of 
charity  in  the  heart.  The  scene  of  early  love  again  rises 
green  to  memory  beyond  the  sterile  waste  of  years ;  and  the 
idea  of  home,  fraught  with  the  fragrance  of  home-dwelling 
joys,  reanimates  the  drooping  spirit,  as  the  Arabian  breeze 
will  sometimes  waft  the  freshness  of  the  distant  fields  to  the 
weary  pilgrim  of  the  desert. 

Irving. 

WORD  ANALYSIS  AND  DEFINITIONS. 

An'  ti  qua  ry  (antiqu,  ancient  ;  ary,  one  who),  one  who  studies  into 
the  history  of  ancient  things. 

Ar  ti  f  I'  cial  (arti,  art ;  fic,  make),  made  "by  art. 
Bur  lesque'  (-lesk),  exciting  laughter  ;  jocular. 

Cir  cum  scribe'  (circum,  around;  scribe,  write),  to  limit  ;  to  con- 
fine. 

Diffuse'  (dif,  for  dis,  apart ;  fuse,  pour),  to  spread  abroad. 
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fiT  o  quent  (e  for  ex,  out ;  loquent,  speaking),  speaking  well. 
Hi  lar'  i  ty  (hilar,  merry),  state  of  being  merry;  mirthfulness. 
L§g'  end  a  ry,  consisting  of  legends  or  fables;  fabulous. 
Re  gen'er  a  ted,  produced  anew;  renewed. 

Vo  lup'  tu  ous  ness  (volupt,  pleasure),  fondness  for  sensual  pleas- 
ures. 


LESSON  XCII. 
CHRISTMAS  THOUGHTS. 

1.  'T  is  Christmas  !    Holy  season,  hail ! 
What  though  the  sun  be  dim  and  pale  ? 
What  though,  through  leafless  trees,  the  gale 

Makes  sullen  moan, 
And  not  a  flower  is  left  to  tell 

Of  summer  gone  ? 

2.  Yet  for  the  memories  thou  dost  bring, 
The  blessed  hopes  thou  bidd'st  upspring, 
I  '11  greet  with  gladlier  welcoming 

Thy  gloomy  hours 
Than  those  bright  months  which  round  them  fling 
Sunshine  and  flowers. 

3.  Nor  wak'st  thou  solemn  thoughts  alone, 
Thy  spell  the  social  virtues  own. 

Who  has  not  felt  how  sweet  the  tone, 

The  smile  how  bland, 

When  thou  dost  knit  again  in  one 

The  household  band  ? 

4.  Now  stir  the  fire,  and  let  its  glow 
Shame  the  inhospitable  snow ; 
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With  all  that  nature  yet  can  show 

From  winter's  wreck, 

Laurel  and  box  and  holly  bough 

The  casement  deck. 

5.  'T  is  joy  to  hear  the  sullen  north 
Summon  the  rushing  tempest  forth ; 
For  then  around  the  social  hearth 

Friend  meeteth  friend, 
And  kindly  words  and  looks  of  mirth 

Sweet  influence  lend. 

6.  But  is 't  in  mirth  they  always  meet  ? 
Alas  !  sometimes  a  vacant  seat 
Bespeaks  the  circle  incomplete ; 

Some  voice  is  mute, 
"Whose  welcome  was  aforetime  sweet 
As  evening  lute. 

7.  Then,  then,  indeed,  a  tear  will  stray, 
As  they  the  lessened  group  survey,  — 
That  group  with  other  smiles  once  gay ; 

And  who  would  blame 
The  tear  Affection  well  may  pay 

To  Memory's  claim  ? 

8.  But  while  from  Friendship's  silken  string 
Each  year  some  pearl  is  scattering, 

We  're  taught  by  each  lost  year  to  cling 
More  firm  and  true 

To  those  yet  spared  by  Time's  rude  wing,  — 
The  cherished  few. 

9.  The  cherished  feiv  !    Ah  !  who  may  tell, 
What  pathos  in  those  words  may  dwell  ? 
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A  voice  of  meeting  and  farewell 

Blends  in  the  sound, 
"Weaving  a  monitory  spell 

The  heart  around. 

Mrs.  W.  Hey. 


LESSON  XCIIL 
GOING  AND  COMING. 


1.  Going,  —  the  great  round  Sun, 
Dragging  the  captive  Day 
Over  behind  the  frowning  hill, 
Over  beyond  the  bay,  — 
Dying : 
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Coming,  —  the  dusky  Night, 

Silently  stealing  in, 
Wrapping  himself  in  the  soft,  warm  couch, 

Where  the  golden- haired  Day  hath  been 
Lying. 


2.  Going,  —  the  bright,  blithe  Spring. 
Blossoms  !  how  fast  ye  fall, 
Shooting  out  of  your  starry  sky 
Into  the  darkness  all 
Blindly ! 
Coming,  —  the  mellow  days, 

Crimson  and  yellow  leaves  ; 
Languishing  purple  and  amber  fruits, 
Kissing  the  bearded  sheaves 
Kindly. 
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3.  Going,  —  our  early  friends. 
Voices  we  loved  are  dumb  ; 
Footsteps  grow  dim  in  the  morning  dew 
Fainter  the  echoes  come 
Einging : 
Coming,  —  to  join  our  march, 

Shoulder  to  shoulder  pressed, 
Gray-haired  veterans  strike  their  tents 
For  the  far-off  purple  west,  — ■ 
Singing. 


4.  Going,  —  this  old,  old  life. 
Beautiful  world,  farewell ! 
Forest  and  meadow,  river  and  hill, 
King  ye  a  loving  knell 
O'er  us ! 
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Chorus ! 

Edward  A.  Jenks. 


LESSON  XCIV. 
ENERGY. 

1.  By  energy  I  mean  application,  attention,  activity,  perse- 
verance, and  untiring  industry  in  that  business  or  pursuit, 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  is  undertaken.  Nothing  great  or 
good  can  ever  be  accomplished  without  labor  and  toil.  Mo- 
tion is  the  law  of  living  nature.  Inaction  is  the  symbol  of 
death,  if  it  is  not  death  itself.  The  hugest  engines,  with 
strength  and  capacity  sufficient  to  drive  the  mightiest  ships 
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across  the  stormy  deep,  are  utterly  useless  without  a  moving 
power. 

2.  Energy  is  the  steam-power,  the  motive  principle  of  intel- 
lectual capacity.  It  is  the  propelling  force  ;  and,  as  in  physics, 
momentum  is  resolvable  into  velocity  and  quantity  of  matter, 
so  in  metaphysics  the  extent  of  human  accomplishment  may 
be  resolvable  into  the  degree  of  intellectual  endowment  and  the 
energy  with  which  it  is  directed.  A  small  body  driven  by  a 
great  force  will  produce  a  result  equal  to,  or  even  greater  than, 
that  of  a  much  larger  body  moved  by  a  considerably  less  force. 
So  it  is  with  minds.  Hence  we  often  see  men  of  compara- 
tively small  capacity,  by  greater  energy  alone,  leave  —  and 
justly  leave — their  superiors  in  natural  gifts  far  behind  them 
in  the  race  for  honors,  distinction,  and  preferment. 

3.  This  is  the  real  vital  force,  or  that  principle  in  human 
nature  which  gives  power  and  vim  to  the  efforts  of  genius,  to- 
ward whatever  objects  such  efforts  may  be  directed.  It  is 
this  which  imparts  that  quality  which  we  designate  by  the 
very  expressive  term,  "force  of  character," — which  meets,  de- 
fies, and  bears  down  all  opposition.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
striking  characteristic  of  those  great  minds  and  intellects  which 
never  fail  to  impress  their  names,  their  views,  ideas,  and  opin- 
ions indelibly  upon  the  history  of  the  times  in  which  they 
live. 

4.  Men  of  this  class  are  those  pioneers  of  thought  who 
sometimes,  even  "  in  advance  of  the  age,"  are  known  and 
marked  in  history  as  originators  and  discoverers,  or  those  who 
overturn  old  orders  and  systems  of  things  and  build  up  new 
ones.  To  this  class  belong  Columbus,  Watt,  Fulton,  Franklin, 
and  Washington.  It  was  to  the  same  class  that  General  Jack- 
son belonged ;  for  he  not  only  had  a  clear  conception  of  his 
purpose,  but  a  will  and  energy  to  execute  it.  And  it  is  in  the 
same  class,  or  amongst  the  first  order  of  men,  that  Henry  Clay 
will  be  assigned  a  place. 
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5.  Mr.  Clay's  success,  and  those  civic  achievements  which 
will  render  his  name  as  lasting  as  the  history  of  his  country, 
were  the  result  of  nothing  so  much  as  that  element  of  char- 
acter which  I  have  denominated  energy.  Thrown  upon  life  at 
an  early  age,  without  any  means  or  resources  save  his  natural 
powers  and  abilities,  and  without  the  advantages  of  anything 
above  a  common-school  education,  he  had  nothing  to  rely  on 
but  himself,  and  nothing  upon  which  to  place  a  hope  but  his 
own  exertions.  But,  fired  with  a  high  and  noble  ambition,  he 
resolved,  young  as  he  was,  and  cheerless  as  were  his  prospects, 
to  meet  and  surmount  every  embarrassment  and  obstacle  by 
which  he  was  surrounded. 

6.  His  aims  and  objects  were  high,  and  worthy  of  the 
greatest  efforts ;  they  were  not  to  secure  the  laurels  won  on 
the  battle-field,  but  those  wreaths  which  adorn  the  brow  of 
the  wise,  the  firm,  the  sagacious,  and  far-seeing  statesman. 
The  honor  and  glory  of  his  life  was 

"  The  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command, 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 
To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 
And  read  his  history  in  a  nation's  eyes." 

In  his  life  and  character,  a  most  striking  example  is  presented 
of  what  energy  and  indomitable  perseverance  can  do,  even 
when  opposed  by  the  most  adverse  circumstances. 

Alex.  H.  Stephens. 


LESSON  XCV. 

VEGETABLE  AND  MINERAL  GOLD. 

1.  We  have  no  need  to  go  or  send  to  California  for  gold, 
inasmuch  as  we  have  gold-diggings  on  this  side  of  the  con- 
tinent much  more  productive,  and  consequently  much  more 
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valuable,  than  any  found  in  that  favored  region.  I  do  not,  of 
course,  refer  to  the  gold-mines  of  North  Carolina  or  Georgia, 
but  to  a  much  broader  vein  of  auriferous  earth,  which  runs 
wholly  through  the  States  on  this  side  of  the  Eocky  Mount- 
ains, and  which  we  have  been  working  unconsciously  for 
many  years. 

2.  The  grains  of  the  California  gold  are  dead,  inorganic 
masses.  How  they  got  into  the  gravel ;  between  what  mount- 
ain millstones,  whirled  by  elemental  storm-winds  on  the 
bosom  of  oceanic  torrents,  the  auriferous  ledges  were  ground 
to  powder  ;  by  what  Titanic*  hands  the  coveted  grains  were 
sown  broadcast  in  the  placers,  human  science  can  but  faintly 
conjecture.  We  only  know  that  those  grains  have  within 
them  no  principle  of  growth  or  reproduction,  and  that,  when 
that  crop  was  put  in,  Chaos  must  have  broken  up  the  soil. 

3.  How  different  the  grains  of  our  Atlantic  gold,  sown 
by  the  prudent  hand  of  man,  in  the  kindly  alternation  of 
seed-time  and  harvest ;  each  curiously,  mysteriously  organ- 
ized ;  hard,  horny,  seeming  lifeless  on  the  outside,  but  wrap- 
ping up  in  the  interior  a  seminal  germ,  a  living  principle ! 
Drop  a  grain  of  California  gold  into  the  ground,  and  there  it 
will  lie  unchanged  to  the  end  of  time ;  the  clods  on  which 
it  falls  are  not  more  cold  and  lifeless.  Drop  a  grain  of  our 
gold,  of  our  blessed  gold,  into  the  ground,  and  lo  !  a  mystery ! 

4.  In  a  few  days  it  softens,  it  swells,  it  shoots  upward,  it  is 
a  living  thing.  It  is  yellow  itself,  but  it  sends  up  a  delicate 
epire,  which  comes  peeping,  emerald  green,  through  the  soil. 
It  expands  to  a  vigorous  stalk ;  revels  in  the  air  and  sun- 
shine; arrays  itself  more  gorgeously  than  Solomon  in  its 
broad,  fluttering,  leafy  robes,  whose  sound,  as  the  west-wind 
whispers  through  them,  falls  as  pleasantly  on  the  husbandman's 
ear  as  the  softest  and  sweetest  music. 

*  Titanic,  possessing  the  strength  of  the  Titans,  —  fabulous  beings,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  mythology,  waged  war  with  Jupiter  for  ten  years,  but 
were  finally  subdued. 
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5.  As  it  towers  aloft,  it  spins  its  verdant  skains  of  vege- 
table floss,  displays  its  dancing  tassels,  surcharged  with  ferti- 
lizing dust,  and  at  last  ripens  into  two  or  three  magnificent 
batons,  like  this  beautiful  ear  of  Indian  corn,  each  of  which 
is  studded  with  hundreds  of  grains  of  gold,  every  one  possess- 
ing the  same  wonderful  properties  as  the  parent  grain,  every 
one  instinct  with  the  same  marvelous  reproductive  powers. 

6.  There  are  seven  hundred  and  twenty  grains  on  an  ear 
of  Indian  corn  of  average  size,  and  at  least  two  or  three  ears 
on  a  single  stalk.  This  gives  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
forty,  perhaps  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty,  grains  as 
the  produce  of  one  ;  and  these,  if  all  successfully  planted,  would 
yield,  the  next  season,  perhaps  more  than  six  thousand  ears. 

7.  Who  does  not  see  that,  with  this  stupendous  progression, 
the  produce  of  one  grain  in  a  few  years  might  feed  all  man- 
kind ?  And  yet,  with  this  visible  creation  annually  springing 
up  and  ripening  around  us,  there  are  men  who  doubt,  who  deny 
the  existence  of  the  Deity.  Gold  from  the  Sacramento  Eiver  \ 
There  is  a  sacrament  in  an  ear  of  corn  enough  to  bring  an 
atheist  to  his  knees. 

8.  But  it  will  be  urged,  perhaps,  in  behalf  of  the  California 
gold,  that  though  one  crop  only  of  the  mineral  treasure  can 
be  gathered  from  the  same  spot,  yet,  once  gathered,  it  lasts  to 
the  end  of  time ;  while  our  vegetable  gold  is  produced  only 
to  be  consumed,  and,  when  consumed,  is  gone  forever.  But 
this  is  a  great  error.  It  is  true  the  gold  will  last  forever  un- 
changed, if  its  owner  chooses  ;  but  while  it  so  lasts,  it  is  of  no 
use,  —  no,  not  as  much  as  its  value  in  pig-iron,  which  makes 
the  best  ballast ;  whereas  gold,  while  it  is  gold,  is  good  for 
little  or  nothing.  You  can  neither  eat  it  nor  drink  it.  You 
can  not  wear  it,  nor  burn  it  as  fuel,  nor  build  a  house  with  it ; 
it  is  really  useless  till  you  exchange  it  for  consumable,  perish- 
able goods ;  and  the  more  plentiful  it  is,  the  less  is  its  ex- 
changeable value. 
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9.  Far  different  is  the  case  with  our  Atlantic  gold;  this 
does  not  perish  when  consumed,  but,  by  a  nobler  alchemy 
than  that  of  Paracelsus,*  is  transmuted,  in  consumption,  to  a 
higher  life.  To-day  a  senseless  plant,  to-morrow  it  is  human 
bone  and  muscle,  vein  and  artery,  nerve  and  sinew ;  beat- 
ing pulse,  heaving  lungs,  toiling,  ah  !  sometimes  overtoiling, 
brain. 

10.  Last  June  it  absorbed  from  the  earth  the  watery  nour- 
ishment of  its  distending  sap-vessels ;  and  now  it  clothes  the 
manly  form  with  warm,  cordial  flesh  ;  quivers  and  thrills  with 
the  fivefold  mystery  of  sense  ;  and  purveys  and  ministers  to 
the  higher  mystery  of  thought.  Heaped  up  in^your  granaries 
this  week,  the  next  it  will  strike  in  the  stalwart  arm,  glow  in 
the  blushing  cheek,  and  flash  in  the  beaming  eye ;  till  we 
learn,  at  last,  to  realize  that  the  slender  stalk,  which  we  have 
seen  shaken  by  the  summer  breeze,  or  bending  in  the  corn- 
field under  the  yellow  burden  of  harvest,  is  indeed  the  "  staff 
of  life,"  which,  since  the  world  began,  has  supported  the  toiling 
and  struggling  myriads  of  humanity  on  the  mighty  pilgrim- 
age of  being.  Edward  Everett. 

WORD  ANALYSIS  AND  DEFINITIONS. 

A'  the  ist  (a,  not ;  the,  God  ;  ist,  one  who),  one  who  does  not  believe 
in  the  existence  of  a  God. 

Au  rif  er  ous  (auri,  gold  ;  ferous,  bearing),  bearing,  or  producing,  gold. 

Ba  ton',  a  staff  or  truncheon,  used  by  a  marshal,  policeman,  &c. 

Pla'  cer,  a  gravelly  place  where  gold  is  found. 

Sac'  ra  ment,  an  oath  ;  a  sacred  thing  ;  a  mystery. 

Sem  i  nal  (semin,  seed),  pertaining  to  seed  ;  producing  like  seed. 

Sur  charged'  (sur,  over),  overloaded  ;  excessively  burdened. 

*  Par  a  cel'sus  was  a  noted  mountebank  and  chemist,  who  boasted  that  he 
had  discovered  new  methods  of  curing  diseases,  and  who  strove  also  to  change 
or  transmute  one  metal  into  another,  and  to  discover  the  medicinal  properties 
of  metals.  This  supposed  science  was  called  alchemy.  Paracelsus  was  killed 
in  1541,  being  thrown  from  the  window  of  an  inn  by  the  servant  of  a  certain 
physician,  whom  he  had  offended. 
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LESSON  XCVI. 
HONOR  TO  WORKMEN. 

1.  Whom  shall  we  call  our  heroes, 

To  whom  our  praises  sing'  ? 
The  pampered  child  of  fortune, 

The  titled  lord  or  king'  ? 
They  live  by  others'  labor, 

Take  all  and  nothing  give  : 
The  noblest  types  of  manhood 
"  Are  they  who  work  to  live. 

2.  Who  spans  the  earth  with  iron, 

And  rears  the  palace  dome  ? 
Who  fashions  for  the  rich  man 

The  comforts  of  his  home  ? 
It  is  the  patient  toiler,  — 

All  honor  to  him,  then ! 
The  true  wealth  of  a  nation 

Is  in  her  working-men. 

3.  For  many  barren  ages 

Earth  hid  her  treasures  deep, 
And  all  her  giant  forces 

Seem  bound  as  in  a  sleep  ; 
Then  Labor's  "  anvil  chorus  " 

Broke  on  the  startled  air, 
And  lo  !  the  earth  in  rapture 

Laid  all  her  riches  bare. 

4.  'T  is  toil  that  over  nature 

Gives  man  his  proud  control : 
And  purines  and  hallows 
The  temple  of  his  soul : 
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It  scatters  foul  diseases 

With  all  their  ghastly  train, 
Puts  iron  in  the  muscle, 

And  crystal  in  the  brain. 

5.  The  grand  almighty  Builder, 

Who  fashioned  out  the  earth, 
Hath  stamped  his  seal  of  honor 

On  Labor  from  her  birth. 
In  every  angel  flower 

That  blossoms  from  the  sod, 
Behold  the  master  touches,  —  • 

The  handiwork  of  God  ! 

H.  Clay  Preuss. 


LESSON  XCVII. 
THE  BUILDERS. 

1.  All  are  architects  of  Fate, 

Working  in  these  walls  of  Time ; 
Some  with  massive  deeds  and  great, 
Some  with  ornaments  of  rhyme. 

2.  Nothing  useless  is,  or  low ; 

Each  thing  in  its  place  is  best ; 
And  what  seems  but  idle  show 
Strengthens  and  supports  the  rest. 

3.  For  the  structure  that  we  raise, 

Time  is  with  materials  filled ; 
Our  to-days  and  yesterdays 
Are  the  blocks  with  which  we  build. 
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4.  Truly  shape  and  fashion  these  ; 

Leave  no  yawning  gaps  between ; 
Think  not,  because  no  man  sees, 
Such  things  will  remain  unseen. 

5.  In  the  elder  days  of  Art, 

Builders  wrought  with  greatest  care 
Each  minute  and  unseen  part ; 
For  the  gods  see  everywhere. 

6.  Let  us  do  our  work  as  well, 

Both  the  unseen  and  the  seen  ; 
-Make  the  house  where  gods  may  dwell 
Beautiful,  entire,  and  clean. 

7.  Else  our  lives  are  incomplete, 

Standing  in  these  walls  of  Time,— 
Broken  stair-ways,  where  the  feet 
Stumble  as  they  seek  to  climb. 

8.  Build  to-day,  then,  strong  and  sure, 

With  a  firm  and  ample  base ; 
And,  ascending  and  secure, 
Shall  to-morrow  find  its  place. 

9.  Thus  alone  can  we  attain 

To  those  turrets,  where  the  eye 
Sees  the  world  as  one  vast  plain, 
And  one  boundless  reach  of  sky. 

H.  W.  Longfellow. 

Questions.  "Why  are  all  called  "Architects  of  Fame"  ?  What  is  meant 
by  "Walls  of  Time"  ?  Why  do  the  words  "Fame"  and  "Time,"  as  used  here, 
commence  with  capitals  ?  With  what  are  we  said  to  build  ?  How  are  we  ad- 
vised to  build  ?  "What  is  the  consequence  of  building  our  lives  carelessly  ? 
What  is  the  result  of  building  them  firmly  ? 
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LESSON  XCVIII. 
CHOICE  EXTRACTS. 

I.  Human  Power. 

1.  Man  conquers  the  sea  and  its  storms.  He  climbs  the 
heavens,  and  searches  out  the  mysteries  of  the  stars.  He 
harnesses  the  lightning.  He  bids  the  rocks  dissolve,  and 
summons  the  secret  atoms  to  give  up  their  names  and  laws. 
He  subdues  the  face  of  the  world,  and  compels  the  forces  of 
the  waters,  and  the  fires,  to  be  his  servants. 

2.  He  makes  laws,  hurls  empires  down  upon  empires  in 
the  fields  of  war,  speaks  words  that  can  not  die,  sings  to  dis- 
tant realms  and  peoples  across  vast  ages  of  time ;  in  a  word, 
he  executes  all  that  is  included  in  history,  showing  his  tre- 
mendous energy  in  almost  everything  that  stirs  the  silence, 
and  changes  the  conditions  of  the  world 

3.  Everything  is  transformed  by  him.  JN  ox,  all  the  wind? 
and  storms  and  earthquakes  and  seas  and  seasons  of  the  world 
have  done  so  much  to  revolutionize  the  world  as  he  has  done 
since  the  day  he  came  forth  upon  it,  and  received,  by  the  Di- 
vine declaration,  dominion  over  it. 

Dr.  Bushrwhz 

II.  Work,  —  Faint  Not. 

1.  There  are  times  when  a  heaviness  comes  over  the  heart, 
and  we  feel  as  if  there  was  no  hope.  Who  has  not  felt  it  ? 
For  this  there  is  no  cure  but  work.  Plunge  into  it,  put  all 
your  energies  into  motion,  rouse  up  the  inner  man,  ACT,  and 
this  heaviness  shall  disappear  as  mist  before  the  morning  sun. 

2.  There  arise  doubts  in  the  human  mind  which  sink  us  into 
lethargy,  wrap  us  in  gloom,  and  make  us  think  it  were  boot- 
less to  attempt  anything.    Who  has  not  experienced  them  | 
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Work  !  That  Is  the  cure.  Task  your  intellect,  stir  up  your 
feelings,  rouse  the  soul,  do,  and  these  doubts,  hanging  like 
a  heavy  cloud  upon  the  mountain,  will  scatter  and  disappear, 
and  leave  you  in  sunshine  and  open  day. 

3.  There  comes  suspicion  to  the  best  of  men,  and  fears 
about  the  holiest  efforts,  and  we  stand  like  one  chained.  Who 
has  not  felt  this  ?  Work  !  Therein  is  freedom.  By  night, 
by  day,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  work,  and  liberty  will  be 
yours.  Put  in  requisition  mind  and  body,  war  with  inert- 
ness, snap  the  chain-link  of  selfishness,  stand  up  as  a  de- 
fender of  the  right,  be  yourself,  and  this  suspicion  and  these 
fears  will  be  lulled;  and,  like  the  ocean  storm,  you  will  be 
purified  by  the  contest,  and  able  to  bear  and  breast  any 
burden  of  human  ill. 

4.  Gladden  life  with  its  sunniest  features,  and  gloss  it  over 
with  its  richest  hues,  and  it  becomes  a  poor  and  painted  thing, 
if  there  be  in  it  no  toil,  no  hearty,  hard  work.  The  laborer 
sighs  for  repose.  Where  is  it  ?  What  is  it  ?  Friend,  who- 
ever thou  art,  know  it  is  to  be  found  alone  in  work.  No 
good,  no  greatness,  no  progress  is  gained  without  this.  Work, 
then,  and  faint  not ;  for  therein  is  the  well-spring  of  human 
hope  and  human  happiness. 

Cassius  M.  Clay. 

III.  Mission  of  Education. 

1.  It  is  related  of  Michael  Angelo,  *  that,  while  walking  with 
some  friends  through  an  obscure  street  in  the  city  of  Florence, 
he  discovered  a  fine  block  of  marble  lying  neglected  in  a  yard, 
and  half  buried  in  dirt  and  rubbish.  Eegardless  of  his  holi- 
day attire,  he  at  once  fell  to  work  upon  it,  clearing  away  its 

*  Michael  An'  gc  !o,  a  celebrated  Italian  artist,  unrivaled  as  a  painter, 
sculptor,  and  architect.  He  was  bom  in  1474,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1563. 
He  expended  the  grandest  efforts  of  his  genius  in  perfecting  the  great  cathedral 
Of  St.  Peter's, 
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filth,  and  striving  to  lift  it  from  the  slime  and  mire  in  which 
it  lay.  His  companions  asked  him,  in  astonishment,  what  he 
was  doing,  and  what  he  wanted  with  that  worthless  piece  of 
rock.  "  0,  there 's  an  angel  in  the  stone,"  was  the  answer, 
"and  I  must  get  it  out!" 

2.  He  had  it  removed  to  his  studio,  and  with  patient  toil, 
with  mallet  and  chisel,  he  let  the  angel  out.  What  to  others 
was  but  a  rude,  unsightly  mass  of  stone,  to  his  educated  eye 
was  the  buried  glory  of  art ;  and  he  discovered  at  a  glance 
what  might  be  made  of  it.  A  mason  would  have  put  it  into 
a  stone  wall ;  a  carman  would  have  used  it  for  filling  in,  or  to 
grade  the  streets;  but  he  transformed  it  into  a  creation  of 
genius,  and  gave  it  a  value  for  ages  to  come. 

IV.  God  seen  in  Little  Things. 

1.  Where  the  soil  is  rich  and  the  climate  soft,  the  hills  are 
low  and  safe  ;  as  the  ground  becomes  poorer  and  the  air 
keener,  they  rise  into  forms  of  more  peril  and  pride ;  and 
their  utmost  terror  is  shown  only  where  their  fragments  fall 
on  trackless  ice,  and  the  thunder  of  their  ruin  can  be  heard 
but  by  the  ibex  *  and  the  eagle. 

2.  The  work  of  the  Great  Spirit  of  nature  is  as  deep  and 
unapproachable  in  the  lowest  as  in  the  noblest  objects ;  the 
Divine  mind  is  as  visible  in  its  full  energy  of  operation  on 
every  lowly  bank  and  moldering  stone  as  in  the  lifting  of 
the  pillars  of  heaven,  and  settling  the  foundation  of  the  earth  ; 
and  to  the  rightly  perceiving  mind  there  is  the  same  infinity, 
the  same  majesty,  the  same  power,  the  same  unity,  and  the 
same  perfection  manifest  in  the  casting  of  the  clay  as  in  the 
scattering  of  the  cloud ;  in  the  moldering  of  the  dust  as  in 
the  kindling  of  the  day-star. 

Raskin. 

*  Ibex,  a  kind  of  goat,  found  in  the  Alps  and  other  mountainous  regions  of 
Europe,  remarkable  for  its  long  curved  horns.    It  is  now  quite  rare. 
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V.  Short  Words. 

1.  That  part  of  our  speech  which  comes  from  our  sires,  far 
back  in  tJae  days  of  yore,  is  made  up,  in  large  part,  of  those 
short  words  which  we  can  speak  with  one  pulse  of  the  breath 
and  one  stroke  of  the  tongue.  The  stream  of  time,  through  a 
long  tract  of  years,  and  from  lands  not  our  own,  has  brought 
down  to  us  a  vast  drift  of  new  and  strange  terms,  poor  as 
they  are  long,  and  by  which  we  lose  in  strength  more  than 
we  gain  in  sound. 

2.  But  the  good  old  stock  of  words  is  not  lost.  They  shine 
out  here  and  there  from  the  heap,  in  bright  points,  like  stars 
when  a  fog  dims  the  air,  or  the  face  of  the  sky  is  dark  with 
clouds.  It  will  pay  us  for  our  toil  to  mine  out  these  gems, 
and  string  them  on  the  chain  of  our  thoughts,  which  will  then 
shine  with  a  new  light ;  and,  though  the  tongue  may  lose  in 
sound,  it  will  be  all  the  more  fit  to  speak  all  that  the  deep 
soul  can  feel. 

3.  The  heart  beats  throb  by  throb,  and  thus  the  tongue 
should  keep  in  tune  while  it  vents  the  heart's  joys  and  pains. 
The  arts  of  life  and  the  lore  of  the  head  may  call  for  terms 
cold  and  long ;  but  let  all  that  the  heart  thinks  and  feels 
come  from  the  depths  of  the  soul  in  "  thoughts  that  breathe 
and  words  that  burn."  So  sing  the  rapt  bards  of  earth  as 
they  twang  the  lyre,  when  the  fire  of  their  souls  sheds  its  own 
light,  and  gilds  the  scene  with  its  own  charms. 

Rev.  G.  W.  McPhail. 

VI.  The  Value  of  Character. 

The  crown  and  glory  of  life  is  character.  It  is  the  noblest 
possession  of  a  man,  constituting  a  rank  in  itself,  and  an  es- 
tate in  the  general  good-will ;  dignifying  every  station,  and 
exalting  every  position  in  society.  It  exercises  a  greater 
power  than  wealth,  and  secures  all  the  honor  without  the 
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jealousies  of  fame.  It  carries  with  it  an  influence  which 
always  tells ;  for  it  is  the  result  of  proud  honor,  rectitude, 
and  consistency,  —  qualities  which,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other,  command  the  general  confidence  and  respect  of  man- 
kind. Smiles. 


LESSON  XCIX. 
THE  GRAND  CANON  OF  THE  COLORADO. 

1.  The  region  known  vaguely  as  the  "  Grand  Canon  of  the 
Colorado,"  *  is  situated  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  greatly  celebrated  for  the  peculiar  features  of  its 
sublime  scenery.  Gorges,  with  cliffs  overhanging  so  as  to 
shut  out  the  light  of  day;  underground  courses  of  a  great  river 
that  carries  the  melted  snows  of  vast  mountain  cisterns;  great 
cataracts  whose  plunging  waters  make  roaring  music,  heard  on 
the  distant  mountain  summits  with  a  thousand  imaginative 
embellishments,  —  these  are  a  few  that  have  been  depicted  by 
the  enthusiastic  traveler. 

2.  Many  stories  of  wild  adventure  have  been  told  by  In- 
dians, trappers,  and  prospectors,  —  stories  of  walking  along 
the  brink  of  the  canon  walls  in  search  of  a  passage  clown  to 
the  waters,  but  vainly  traveling  for  days,  and  then  perishing 
of  thirst  in  sight  of  the  river  below,  which  roared  its  mockery 
into  dying  ears. 

3.  Other  stories  are  current  of  men  who  have  entered  the 

*  The  Colorado  River  is  one  of  the  longest  rivers  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
in  which  it  takes  its  rise,  hy  two  branches  called  the  Grand  and  Green  Rivers. 
These  rivers  unite  in  Utah,  and  thence  the  Colorado  flows  by  a  generally  south- 
west course  into  the  Gulf  of  California.  Including  Green  River,  its  largest 
branch,  it  is  about  twelve  hundred  miles  in  length.  Its  waters  assume  a  reddish 
color  from  the  falling  of  the  rains  upon  a  soil  of  red  clav ;  hence  the  name 
Colorado,  or  Colored  River. 
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gorge  only  to  be  overwhelmed  in  an  abyss  of  waters ;  still 
others  of  boats  and  boats'  crews  gliding  down  the  swift  river 
into  underground  passages,  to  be  lost  forever  from  the  light. 
Such  are  the  legends  told  in  the  hunter's  cabin  and  the  prospect- 
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ers  camp,  away  out  among  the  mountains ;  and  now  and  then 
these  have  found  their  way  into  public  print. 

4.  Expeditions  sent  out  by  the  government  to  explore  the 
Colorado,  and  the  region  round  about,  have  reported  the  canon 
inaccessible.  The  traditions  of  the  early  Spanish  adventurers 
make  it  a  land  unknown,  and  forever  to  be  unknown.  The 
Indians  of  the  countries  adjacent  have  woven  the  mysteries 
of  it  into  the  myths  of  their  religion.  Thus  Indians  and 
Spanish  adventurers,  hunters  and  prospecters,  have  all  united 
in  telling  fabulous  stories  of  its  wonders  and  terrors. 

5.  From  a  knowledge  of  other  canons,  I  came  to  the  belief 
that  the  Grand  Cation  of  the  Colorado  could  be  explored  by 
descending  the  river  in  small  boats.  Accordingly,  on  the  24th 
of  May,  1869,  a  party,  consisting  of  nine  men  and  myself,  all 
experienced  in  the  wild  life  of  the  country,  set  off  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  with  Green  River. 

6.  For  a  few  days,  our  way  was  through  a  river  of  low 
canons  and  small  green  valleys,  until  we  reached  the  Wintaw 
Mountains.  Through  this  range  the  river  has  cut  a  winding 
channel,  forming  the  Wintah  system  of  canons.  Near  the 
lower  end  of  this  series,  Yampo  River  enters  the  Green  by  a 
canon.  Farther  down,  in  a  valley  portion  of  the  river,  the 
Wintah  and  White  come  in.  About  thirty  miles  below  this 
point,  we  enter  still  another  series.  Low  walls  of  gray,  buff, 
and  rust-colored  sandstone  shut  us  in.  These  walls  slowly 
increase  in  hight  as  we  advance.  The  gray  rocks  are  lost, 
dark-red  sandstones  appear,  the  walls  are  broken  down  by 
lateral  canons,  increasing  in  number  until  we  are  in  the  hear! 
of  the  "  Canon  of  Desolation." 

7.  Sometimes  these  lateral  canons  are  so  crowded  that  the 
rock  between  them  stands  as  a  narrow  wall  several  hundred 
feet  high,  the  end  toward  the  main  canon.  Some  lateral 
canons  have  their  own  lateral  canons,  —  a  third  series  cutting 
the  walls  into  sections,  whose  towering  summits,  though  largo 
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enough  to  support  cathedrals,  seem  scarcely  to  furnish  footing 
for  a  man. 

8.  Two  thousand  feet  —  often  three  thousand  feet  —  over- 
head is  the  summit  of  the  walls  ;  while  rocks  and  crags  and 
peaks  rise  higher  and  still  higher  away  back  from  the  river, 
until  they  reach  an  altitude  of  nearly  five  thousand  feet.  These 
rusty-gray  and  dark-red  sandstones  have  no  beauty  of  color. 
A  few  greenish-gray  cedars  are  seen,  looking,  not  like  pyra- 
mids of  evergreen  spray,  but  like  clumps  of  knotty  war-clubs 
bedecked  with  spires  ;  this,  with  a  little  sage,  constitutes  all 
the  verdure. 

9.  Through  Still  Water  Canon,  the  river  winds  with  a 
quiet  current,  as  if  in  no  haste  to  leave  the  beautiful  canon 
carved  out  of  the  orange  sandstone.  All  along  its  walls, 
domed  alcoves  and  amphitheaters  have  been  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock  ;  grottoes  and  caves  abound  ;  narrow  lateral  canons, 
channels  or  rivulets,  born  of  a  shower,  are  cut  or  cleft  in  the 
rocks,  and  at  every  curve  on  the  inner  side  is  a  spot  of  willow- 
bordered  meadow. 

10.  After  a  few  days,  we  rowed  into  Cataract  Canon.  Soon 
we  heard  the  roar  of  waters,  and  came  upon  a  succession  of 
rocky  rapids  and  cataracts,  over  some  of  which  we  were  com- 
pelled to  make  portages.  Usually  only  the  cargoes  were  carried 
over  the  rocks,  and  the  boats  were  let  down  with  lines ;  but, 
now  and  then,  boats  and  all  had  to  be  carried.  Where  these 
rapids  or  cataracts  were  unobstructed  by  rocks,  or  where  there 
was  any  passage,  we  were  able  to  run  them,  never  finding  any 
fall  greater  than  nineteen  feet  in  this  canon. 

11.  Sometimes  the  waves  below  would  roll  over  a  boat  and 
fill  the  open  part ;  but  they  could  not  sink  it,  as  each  one  was 
decked  fore  and  aft,  and  so  had  a  water-tight  compartment  at 
either  end.  Now  and  then,  a  boat  would  roll  over;  but,  cling- 
ing to  its  sides  until  they  could  right  it,  the  men  would  swim 
to  the  shore,  towing  it  with  them.  For  twelve  days  we  toiled 
through  this  cation. 
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12.  On  the  31st  of  July,  we  reached  the  mouth  of  the  San 
Juan,  at  the  foot  of  Mound  Canon,  and  went  into  camp  to 
rest  for  a  day  or  two.  Then  we  started  again.  We  had  now 
run  once  more  into  the  dark-red  and  chocolate-colored  sand- 
stones with  slate-colored  beds  below;  these  usually  formed 
vertical  walls,  occasionally  terraced  or  broken  down,  and  from 
the  crest  of  these  the  orange  mounds  sloped  back,  but  varie- 
gated by  monuments,  now  vertical,  now  terraced,  now  worn  in 
steep  slopes ;  others  still  combining  these  forms,  and  set  with 
towers  and  pinnacles.  This  canon,  which  is  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  long,  we  called  Monument  Canon. 

13.  Other  canons  succeeded,  in  one  of  which  cool  springs 
gushed  from  the  rocks,  and  sparkling,  foaming  cascades  plunged 
into  marble  fonts ;  and  in  contrast  to  these,  after  every  shower, 
cascades  of  red  mud  poured  over  the  walls  from  the  red  sand- 
stone above,  with  a  fall  of  hundreds  of  feet.  We  named  this 
Marble  Canon ;  it  terminated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Col- 
orado, and  was  about  thirty-six  miles  long. 

14.  From  this  point  commenced  the  home-stretch ;  and  after 
a  variety  of  exciting  incidents,  we  ended  our  exploration  of 
the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado,  its  head  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Little  Colorado,  its  foot  at  the  entrance  of  the  river 
in  Mormon  Valley,  its  length  being  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty  miles,  its  altitude  from  twenty-five  hundred  to  four 
thousand  feet,  —  the  whole  region  one  of  great  scenic  beauty 
and  grandeur.  j.  w.  Powell.  {Adapted.) 

WORD  ANALYSIS  AND  DEFINITIONS. 

Al'  cove,  a  recess  in  a  room,  for  books,  etc. 

Am  phi  the'  a  ter  (amphi,  around  ;  theater,  a  place  for  seeing),  a  cir- 
cular theater  with  seats  all  around  an  open  space. 
Lat'  er  al  (later,  the  side),  on  the  side. 

Port'  age  (port,  carry),  a  carrying  ;  a  place  where  goods  are  carried 
across  the  land  from  one  body  of  water  to  another. 
Riv'u  let  (rivu,  river ;  let,  small),  a  small  river ;  a  creek  ;  a  streamlet. 
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LESSON  C. 
THE  RIDERLESS  STEEPS. 

[  It  is  related  that,  on  the  morning  after  the  terrible  oattie  of  Sedan  (Sep- 
tember 1,  1870),  six  hundred  cavalry-horses,  without  riders,  galloped  up  at  the 
sound  of  the  bugles,  and  took  their  accustomed  places  in  the  French  ranks.] 

1.  Morning  dawns  on  the  higlits  of  Sedan, 

And  the  golden  sunlight  falls 
Over  the  woods  and  rocky  steeps, 

Over  the  castle-walls,  — 
Over  the  valley  of  the  Meuse, 

Over  the  tented  ground, 
Where  the  scattered  hosts  are  rallying 

At  the  shrill  bugle's  sound. 

2.  But  yesterday,  and  the  sun  looked  down 

On  a  dark  and  fearful  sight, 
When  hostile  foe  met  hostile  foe 

In  stern,  unyielding  fight ; 
And  galloping  to  the  rendezvous, 

On  the  bright  September  morn, 
Six  hundred  riderless  steeds  rush  on, 

At  the  sound  of  the  bugle-horn. 

3.  Morning  dawns  on  the  battle-field ; 

And  under  the  calm,  blue  sky, 
Sleeping  the  still,  cold  sleep  of  death, 

Six  hundred  horsemen  lie. 
ISTo  sound  of  the  bugle  stirs  their  souls 

To  the  struggle  and  the  strife ; 
No  sound  but  the  angel-trump  shall  call 

The  fallen  again  to  life. 
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4.  The  broken  ranks  of  the  cuirassiers, 

The  warriors  stout  and  bold, 
Are  gathering  in  at  the  martial  call, 

And  the  saddened  tale  is  told ; 
While,  galloping  to  the  rendezvous, 

On  the  bright  September  morn, 
Six  hundred  riderless  steeds  rush  on, 

At  the  sound  of  the  bugle-horn. 

Mrs.  Bartlett. 


LESSON  CI. 

ZENOBIA'S  DEFENSE. 

1.  I  am  charged  with  pride  and  ambition.  The  charge  is 
true,  and  I  glory  in  its  truth.  Who  ever  achieved  anything 
great  in  letters,  arts,  or  arms,  who  was  not  ambitious  ?  Caesar  * 
was  not  more  ambitious  than  Cicero.*f*  It  was  but  in  another 
way.  All  greatness  is  born  of  ambition.  Let  the  ambition  be 
a  noble  one,  and  who  shall  blame  it?  I  confess  I  did  once 
aspire  to  be  queen,  not  only  of  Palmyra,  but  of  the  East. 
That  I  am.  I  now  aspire  to  remain  so.  Is  it  not  an  honor- 
able ambition?  Does  it  not  become  a  descendant  of  the 
Ptolemies  and  of  Cleopatra  ?  J    I  am  applauded  by  you  all 

*  Cce'sar,  Caius  Julius,  the  Roman  Dictator,  was  born  B.  C.  100.  He 
was  famous  not  only  as  a  general,  but  as  a  statesman  and  an  orator.  He  per- 
ished by  the  hands  of  assassins,  in  the  Senate  House,  B.  C.  44. 

t  Cic'ero,  Marcus  Tullius,  the  great  Roman  orator,  was  born  at  Arpinum, 
in  Italy,  B.  C.  106.  He  was  assassinated  B.  C.  43,  by  order  of  the  Trium- 
virate, who  then  ruled  at  Rome. 

%  Cleopa'tra,  the  celebrated  queen  of  Egypt,  succeeded  to  the  throne  B.  C. 
48,  being  assisted  in  obtaining  it  by  Julius  Csesar.  She  committed  suicide 
B.  C.  30,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  Octavius,  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  B.  C.  30. 
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for  what  I  have  already  done.  You  would  not  it  should  have 
been  less. 

2.  But  why  pause  here  ?  Is  so  much  ambition  praiseworthy, 
and  more  criminal  ?  Is  it  fixed  in  nature  that  the  limits  of 
this  Empire  should  be  Egypt  on  the  one  hand,  the  Hellespont 
and  the  Euxine  on  the  other  ?  Were  not  Suez  and  Armenia 
more  natural  limits  ?  Or  hath  empire  no  natural  limit,  but  is 
broad  as  the  genius  that  can  devise,  and  the  power  that  can  win  ? 
Eome  has  the  West.  Let  Palmyra  *  possess  the  East.  Not 
that  nature  prescribes  this  and  no  more.  The  gods  prospering, 
I  mean  that  the  Mediterranean  shall  not  hem  me  in  upon 
the  west,  or  Persia  on  the  east.  Longinus  is  right,  —  I  would 
that  the  world  were  mine.  I  feel,  within,  the  will  and  the 
power  to  bless  it,  were  it  so. 

3.  Are  not  my  people  happy  ?  I  look  upon  the  past  and 
the  present,  upon  my  nearer  and  remoter  subjects,  and  ask, 
nor  fear  the  answer,  Whom  have  I  wronged  ?  What  prov- 
ince have  I  oppressed,  what  city  pillaged,  what  region 
drained  with  taxes  ?  Whose  life  have  I  unjustly  taken,  or 
whose  estates  have  I  coveted  or  robbed  ?  Whose  honor  have  I 
wantonly  assailed  ?  Whose  rights,  though  of  the  weakest  and 
poorest,  have  I  violated  ?  I  dwell,  where  I  would  ever  dwell, 
in  the  hearts  of  my  people.  It  is  written  in  your  faces,  that  I 
reign  not  more  over  you  than  -within  you.  The  foundation  of 
my  throne  is  not  more  power  than  love. 

4.  Suppose,  now,  my  ambition  should  add  another  province 
to  our  realm.  Would  that  be  an  evil  ?  The  kingdoms  already 
bound  to  us  by  the  joint  acts  of  ourself  and  the  late  royal 

*  Palmyra,  anciently  called  Tadmor  (meaning  "City  of  Palms"),  was 
founded  by  Solomon,  in  one  of  the  oases  of  the  Syrian  Desert.  It  was  situated 
about  140  miles  east  of  Damascus,  and,  being  on  the  route  to  Persia  and  India, 
became  the  resting-place  of  the  caravans.  Under  Zenobia,  it  became  a  great 
and  splendid  city,  and  was  enriched  with  the  various  treasures  of  the  East.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  A.  D.  744.  Its  ruius  still  mark  the  spot 
where  this  renowned  city  stood. 
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Odenatus,*  we  found  discordant  and  at  war.  They  are  now 
united  and  at  peace.  One  harmonious  whole  has  grown  out  of 
hostile  and  sundered  parts.  At  my  hands  they  receive  a  com- 
mon justice  and  equal  benefits.  The  channels  of  their  com- 
merce have  I  opened,  and  dug  them  deep  and  sure.  Prosperity 
and  plenty  are  in  all  their  borders.  The  streets  of  our  capital 
bear  testimony  to  the  distant  and  various  industry  which  here 
seeks  its  market. 

5.  This  is  no  vain  boasting ;  receive  it  not  so,  good  friends. 
It  is  but  the  truth.  He  who  traduces  himself  sins  in  the 
same  way  as  he  who  traduces  another.  He  who  is  unjust  to 
himself,  or  less  than  just,  breaks  a  law,  as  well  as  he  who  hurts 
his  neighbor.  I  tell  you  what  I  am,  and  what  I  have  done, 
that  your  trust  for  the  future  may  not  rest  upon  ignorant 
grounds.  If  I  am  more  than  just  to  myself,  rebuke  me.  If  I 
have  overstepped  the  modesty  that  became  me,  I  am  open  to 
your  censure,  and  I  will  bear  it. 

6.  But  I  have  spoken  that  you  may  know  your  queen,  not 
only  by  her  acts,  but  by  her  admitted  principles.  I  tell 
you,  then,  that  I  am  ambitious,  that  I  crave  dominion,  and  while 
I  live  will  reign.  Sprung  from  a  line  of  kings,  a  throne  is  my 
natural  seat.  I  love  it.  But  I  strive,  too,  —  you  can  bear  me 
witness  that  I  do,  —  that  it  shall  be,  while  I  sit  upon  it,  an 
honored,  unpolluted  seat.  If  I  can,  I  will  hang  a  yet  brighter 
glory  around  it."f* 

William  Ware. 

*  Odena'tus,  Septimius,  was  the  son  of  an  Arabian  Sheik.  He  allied  him- 
self with  the  Romans  against  Sa'por,  King  of  Persia,  and  after  the  defeat  of 
the  latter,  was  associated  with  Gallie'nus,  as  Roman  Emperor.  He  was  mar 
ried  to  Zenobia,  who  remained  queen  of  Palmyra  after  his  death. 

+  Zeno'bia,  Septimia,  a  princess  of  Arabian  descent,  who  became  queen  of 
Palmyra  after  the  murder  of  her  husband,  Odenatus,  267  A.  D.  She  was 
noted  for  her  beauty  and  literary  attainments,  as  well  as  for  her  energy  and 
address  as  a  queen.  Lon  gl'nus,  the  celebrated  critic,  was  her  secretary.  She 
was  defeated  by  the  Roman  emperor  Aurelian  in  several  battles,  and,  having 
been  made  captive,  was  made  to  grace  his  triumph  in  Rome,  273  A.  D.  The 
remainder  of  her  life  war  passed  in  Italy. 
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LESSON  OIL 
ROME  AND  CARTHAGE. 

1.  Rome  and  Carthage !  —  behold  them  drawing  near  for 
the  struggle  that  is  to  shake  the  world !  Carthage,  the  me- 
tropolis of  Africa,  is  the  mistress  of  oceans,  of  kingdoms,  and 
of  nations ;  a  magnificent  city,  burdened  with  opulence,  radi- 
ant with  the  strange  arts  and  trophies  of  the  East.  She  is  at 
the  acme  of  her  civilization.  She  can  mount  no  higher.  Any 
change  now  must  be  a  decline.  Rome  is  comparatively  poor. 
She  has  seized  all  within  her  grasp,  but  rather  from  the  lust 
of  conquest  than  to  fill  her  own  coffers. 

2.  She  is  semi-barbarous,  and  has  her  education  and  her 
fortune  both  to  make.  All  is  before  her,  —  nothing  behind. 
For  a  time,  these  two  nations  exist  in  view  of  each  other. 
The  one  reposes  in  the  noontide  of  her  splendor ;  the  other 
waxes  strong  in  the  shade.  But,  little  by  little,  air  and  space 
are  wanting  to  each  for  her  development.  Rome  begins  to 
perplex  Carthage,  and  Carthage  is  an  eye-sore  to  Rome.  Seat- 
ed on  opposite  banks  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  two  cities 
look  each  other  in  the  face.  The  sea  no  longer  keeps  them 
apart.  Europe  and  Africa  weigh  upon  each  other.  Like  two 
clouds  surcharged  with  electricity  they  impend.  With  their 
contact  must  come  the  thunder-shock. 

3.  The  final  event  of  this  stupendous  drama  is  at  hand. 
What  actors  are  met!  Two  races, —  that  of  merchants  and 
mariners,  that  of  laborers  and  soldiers ;  two  nations,  —  the 
one  dominant  by  gold,  the  other  by  steel ;  two  republics,  — 
the  one  theocratic,  the  other  aristocratic,  —  Rome  and  Car- 
thage !  Rome  with  her  army,  Carthage  with  her  fleet,  —  Car- 
thage, old,  rich,  and  crafty, — Rome,  young,  poor,  and  robust. 
The  past  and  the  future ;  the  spirit  of  discovery  and  the  spirit 
of  conquest ;  the  genius  of  commerce,  the  demon  of  war ;  the 
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East  and  the  South  on  one  side,  the  West  and  the  North  on 
the  other ;  in  short,  two  worlds,  —  the  civilization  of  Africa 
and  the  civilization  of  Europe.  They  measure  each  other 
from  head  to  foot.  They  gather  all  their  forces.  Gradually 
the  war  kindles.    The  world  takes  fire. 

4.  These  colossal  powers  are  locked  in  deadly  strife.  Car- T 
thage  has  crossed  the  Alps;  Kome,  the  seas.  The  two  na- 
tions, personified  in  two  men,  Hannibal  *  and  Scipio,f  close 
with  each  other,  wrestle,  and  grow  infuriate.  The  duel  is 
desperate.  It  is  a  struggle  for  life.  Borne  wavers.  She  ut- 
ters that  cry  of  anguish,  —  Hannibal  at  the  gates  !  But  she 
rallies,  —  collects  all  her  strength  for  one  last,  appalling  effort, 
—  throws  herself  upon  Carthage,  and  sweeps  her  from  the 
face  of  the  earth !  \ 

Victor  Hugo. 

*  Hannibal  was  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Carthaginian  generals.  He 
gained  a  series  of  great  victories  over  the  Romans  ;  but  was,  at  last,  defeated 
by  Scipio  at  the  famous  battle  of  Zama,  fought  B.  C.  202.  He  was  afterwards 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Syria,  when,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  he  committed  suicide  183  B.  C. 

t  Scipio,  called,  from  his  victories  over  the  Carthaginians,  Scipio  Africa'nus, 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Roman  generals.  He  died  183  B.  C, 
in  exile,  having  been  unjustly  accused  by  his  ungrateful  countrymen  of  em- 
bezzling some  of  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished  Syrians. 

$  Three  great  wars  were  waged  between  the  two  rival  republics,  Rome  and 
Carthage,  called  the  Punic  Wars.  In  the  second  of  these  wars,  Rome  was, 
for  a  time,  by  the  daring  and  brilliant  military  genius  of  Hannibal,  brought  to 
the  greatest  extremity  of  peril  ;  but  she  was  saved  by  the  victories  of  Scipio. 
The  third  Punic  war  was  brought  on  by  the  continued  jealousy  of  Rome  toward 
her  rival,  and  her  determination  to  destroy  her.  Cato,  one  of  the  Roman  sen- 
ators, ended  every  one  of  his  speeches  with  the  words,  "  Carthage  must  be 
destroyed."  Carthage  knew  her  weakness,  and  complied  with  every  demand 
of  her  enemy,  till  the  people  were  told  they  must  abandon  their  city,  so  that  it 
might  be  destroyed.  Then,  with  the  energy  of  despair,  they  made  a  brave  but 
unavailing  resistance.  The  city  was  taken  and  set  on  fire,  and  continued  to 
burn  for  seventeen  days.  The  fortifications  were  razed,  and  the  site  on  which 
it  stood  was  cleared  of  every  habitation.  This  memorable  event  occurred 
146  B.  C. 
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LESSON  cm. 
THE  NAUTILUS  AND  THE  AMMONITE. 

1.  The  nautilus  *  and  the  ammonite  f 

Were  launched  in  friendly  strife  ; 
Each  sent  to  float,  in  its  tiny  boat, 

On  the  wide,  wild  sea  of  life. 
For  each  could  swim  on  the  ocean's  brim, 

And  when  wearied  its  sail  could  furl, 
And  sink  to  sleep  in  the  great  sea-deep, 

In  its  palace  all  of  pearl. 

2.  And  theirs  was  a  bliss  more  fair  than  this 

Which  we  taste  in  our  colder  clime ; 
For  they  were  rife  in  tropic  life,  — ■ 

A  brighter  and  better  clime. 
They  swam  'mid  isles  whose  summer  smiles 

Were  dimmed  by  no  alloy ; 
Whose  groves  were  palm,  whose  air  was  balm> 

And  life  —  one  only  joy ' 

3.  They  sailed  all  day  througn  oreek  and  bay, 

And  traversed  the  ocean  deep ; 
And  at  night  they  sank  on  a  coral  bank, 
In  its  fairy  bowers  to  sleep. 

*  Nau'ti  lus,  an  aquatic  animal,  belonging  to  the  genus  mollusca,  interesting 
as  the  representative  of  an  order  of  which  very  few  species  now  remain,  al- 
though in  former  periods  they  were  exceedingly  numerous,  as  shown  by  the 
fossil  remains.  It  usually  inhabits  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ;  but  it  can  rise  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  float  in  its  shell,  as  in  a  boat,  thrusting  out  its 
head  and  arms,  which  assume  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  sail.  Hence  the 
fable  that  the  nautiliis  spreads  a  sail. 

t  Am'mon  ite,  an  extinct  species  of  mollusks,  nearly  allied  to  the  nautilus. 
Both  probably  existed  together  in  former  times. 
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And  the  monsters  vast  *  of  ages  past 

They  beheld  in  their  ocean-caves ; 
They  saw  them  ride  in  their  power  and  pride, 

And  sink  in  their  deep  sea-graves. 

4.  And  hand  in  hand,  from  strand  to  strand, 

They  sailed  in  mirth  and  glee ; 
These  fairy  shells,  with  their  crystal  cells, 

Twin  sisters  of  the  sea. 
And  they  came  at  last  to  a  sea  long  past, 

But  as  they  reached  its  shore, 
The  Almighty's  breath  spoke  out  in  death, 

And  the  ammonite  lived  no  more. 

5.  So  the  nautilus  now,  in  its  shelly  prow, 

As  over  the  deep  it  strays, 
Still  seems  to  seek,  in  bay  and  creek, 

Its  companion  of  other  days. 
And  alike  do  we,  on  life's  stormy  sea, 

As  we  roam  from  shore  to  shore, 
Thus  tempest-tossed,  seek  the  loved,  the  lost, 

But  find  them  on  earth  no  more. 

6.  Yet  the  hope,  how  sweet,  again  to  meet, 

As  we  look  to  a  distant  strand ; 
When  heart  meets  heart,  and  no  more  they  part, 
Who  meet  in  that  better  land. 

G.  F.  Richardson. 

*  In  the  early  periods  of  the  earth's  history,  we  learn,  by  the  researches 
of  geologists,  that  there  were  many  huge  and  monstrous  animals,  which  are 
now  extinct.  Such  were  the  ich  thy  o  sau'rus  and  the  pie  si  o  sau'rus,  two 
marine  animals  ;  the  former  lizard-like  in  shape  and  habits,  the  latter  having 
a  neck  of  enormous  length,  and  head  like  a  serpent's,  with  paddles  like  those 
of  a  whale.  These  creatures  were  of  enormous  size.  It  is  to  these  and  others 
of  a  similar  character  that  the  poet  refers,  when  he  speaks  of  the  "  monsters 
vast  of  ages  past." 

n  *  * 
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LESSON  CIV. 

WILLIAM  TELL. 

1.  "  Place  there  the  boy,"  the  tyrant  said ; 

"  Fix  me  the  apple  on  his  head. 
Ha  !  rebel,  —  now ! 
There  is  a  fair  mark  for  thy  shaft ; 

There,  try  thy  boasted  archer-craft ! " 
And  hoarsely  the  dark  Austrian  laughed. 
With  quivering  brow 
The  Switzer  gazed  ;  his  cheek  grew  pale ; 
His  bold  lips  throbbed,  as  if  would  fail 
Their  laboring  breath. 
"  Ha  !  so  you  blench  ? "  fierce  Gesler  cried 
"  I  've  conquered,  slave,  thy  soul  of  pride  ! " 
No  word  to  that  stern  taunt  replied,  — 
All  still  as  death. 

2.  "  And  what  the  meed  ? "  at  length  Tell  asked. 

"  Bold  fool !  when  slaves  like  thee  are  tasked, 
It  is  MY  WILL  ; 
But  that  thine  eye  may  keener  be, 

And  nerved  to  such  nice  archery, 
If  thou  succeed'st,  thou  goest  free. 

What !  pause  ye  still  ? 
Give  him  a  bow  and  arrow  there,  — 

One  shaft,  —  but  one."    Madness,  despair, 
And  tortured  love, 
One  moment  swept  the  Switzer's  face ; 
Then  passed  away  each  stormy  trace, 
And  high  resolve  reigned  like  a  grace 
Caught  from  above. 
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3.  "  I  take  thy  terms/'  he  murmured  low ; 

Grasped  eagerly  the  proffered  bow ; 
The  quiver  searched ; 
Chose  out  an  arrow  keen  and  long, 
Fit  for  a  sinewy  arm  and  strong ; 
Placed  it  upon  the  sounding  thong,  — - 
The  tough  yew  arched. 
Deep  stillness  fell  on  all  around ; 
Through  that  dense  crowd  was  heard  no  sound 
Of  step  or  word : 
All  watched  with  fixed  and  shuddering  eye, 
To  see  that  fearful  arrow  fly ; 
The  light  wind  died  into  a  sigh. 
And  scarcely  stirred. 

4.  The  gallant  boy  stood  firm  and  mute  ; 

He  saw  the  strong  bow  curved  to  shoot, 
Yet  never  moved  ! 
He  knew  that  pale  fear  ne'er  unmanned 

The  daring  coolness  of  that  hand; 
He  knew  it  was  the  father  scanned 

The  boy  he  loved ! 
Slow  rose  the  shaft ;  it  trembled,  —  hung. 
"  My  only  boy  ! "  gasped  on  his  tongue  : 
He  could  not  aim  ! 
"  Ha  ! "  cried  the  tyrant,  "  doth  he  quail  ? 

He  shakes  !  his  haughty  brow  is  pale  !" 
"  Shoot ! "  cried  a  low  voice.    "  Canst  thou  fail  ? 
Shoot,  in  Heaven's  name  !  " 

5.  Again  the  drooping  shaft  he  took, 

And  cast  to  Heaven  oue  burning  look, 
Of  all  doubts  reft : 
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"  Be  firm,  my  boy  !  "  was  all  he  said ; 

He  drew  the  bow,  —  the  arrow  fled,  — 
The  apple  left  the  stripling's  head. 
"  'T  is  cleft  !  't  is  cleft  ! " 

And  cleft  it  was,  —  and  Tell  was  free. 

6.  Quick  the  brave  boy  was  at  his  knee, 

With  flushing  cheek ; 
But  ere  the  sire  his  child  embraced, 
The  baffled  Austrian  cried  in  haste, 
"  An  arrow  in  thy  belt  is  placed,  — 
What  means  it  ?  Speak  ! " 
"  To  smite  thee,  tyrant,  to  the  heart, 
Had  Heaven  so  willed  it  that  my  dart 
Touched  this,  my  boy  ! " 

7.  "  Treason  !  rebellion  !  Chain  the  slave  ! " 

A  hundred  swords  around  him  wave  ; 
And  hate  to  Gesler's  features  gave 
Infuriate  joy. 
They  chained  the  Switzer,  arm  and  limb  ; 
^They  racked  him  till  his  eyes  grew  dim, 
And  reeled  his  brain : 
Nor  groan,  nor  pain-wrung  prayer  gave  he 
But  smiled,  beneath  his  belt  to  see 

That  shaft,  whose  point  he  swore  should  be 
Not  sped  in  vain  ! 

8.  And  that  one  arrow  found  its  goal, 

Bed  with  revenge,  in  Gesler's  soul, 
When  Lucerne's  lake 
Heard  him  his  felon  soul  out-moan  ; 

And  Freedom's  call  abroad  was  blown, 
And  Switzerland,  a  giant  grown, 
Her  fetters  brake. 
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9.  From  hill  to  hill  the  summons  flew, 
Prom  lake  to  lake  that  tempest  grew, 

With  wakening  swell ; 
Till  balked  Oppression  crouched  in  shame, 
And  Austrian  haughtiness  grew  tame, 

And  Freedom's  watch- word  was  —  the  name 
Of  William  Tell  !  * 


LESSON  CV. 
THE  LOVE  OF  TRUTH. 

1.  The  love  of  truth  is  the  spirit  of  all  lofty  converse.  The 
love  of  truth  is  the  grandest  aspiration  after  the  grandest 
object.  By  no  other  spirit  can  men  be  more  sublimely  ani- 
mated, and  in  no  other  spirit  can  they  more  humanely  come 
together.  Let  their  opinions,  then,  be  as  many  and  as  opposite 
as  may  be,  there  is  no  danger  of  ill-will.  This  love  of  truth 
is  root  to  all  the  charities.  The  tree  which  grows  from  it  may 
have  thousands  of  distinct  and  diverging  branches ;  but  good 
and  generous  fruit  will  be  on  them  all.  This  love  of  truth  is 
a  bow  of  peace,  ready  for  every  concession  that  is  honest,  firm 
against  every  compromise  that  is  not. 

2.  This  love  of  truth  is  the  noblest  stimulus  to  inquiry  ; 
ardent  to  seek,  yet  patient  to  examine ;  willing  to  communi- 
cate, but  more  willing  to  receive ;  contemptuous  of  petty 
curiosity,  but  passionate  for  knowledge.  This  love  of  truth  is 
the  life  of  all  philosophy ;  it  is  that  which  germinates  in 

*  The  story  of  William  Tell,  and  the  shooting  of  the  apple  from  the  head 
of  his  son,  so  long  believed  as  a  part  of  authentic  history,  is  now  viewed  as  a 
traditionary  legend,  the  details  of  which  are  probably,  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  fictitious. 
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meditation,  which  grows  into  science,  and  which  brings  a  new 
shape  of  being  into  the  universe  in  the  birth  of  every  dis- 
covery. 

3.  This  love  of  truth  is  the  spirit  of  all  eloquence.  Speech 
without  it  is  but  babble.  The  mere  art  of  rhetoric  is  more 
noisy,  but  less  useful,  than  the  tinman's  trade.  But  when  the 
love  of  truth  fires  up  the  passions,  and  puts  its  lightning  in 
the  brain,  then  let  men  give  heed,  for  a  prophet  is  among  them. 

4.  This  love  of  truth  is  the  strength  of  all  heroism.  That 
cause  alone  is  worthy  which  is  eternally  right ;  and  he  alone 
is  worthy  who,  in  devotion  to  the  right,  defends  it.  It  is  such 
a  spirit  that  clothes  the  martyr  with  a  flame  which  outshines 
the  blaze  that  kills  him. 

5.  This  love  of  truth  binds  the  soul  to  all  true  spirits, 
whether  on  earth  or  in  Heaven,  and  to  God  himself,  —  the 
Truth,  perfect  and  eternal.  Compare  emulations  of  argument, 
pungencies  of  sarcasm,  dazzlings  of  fancy  vain  of  its  glitter, 
pride  of  logic,  and  pomp  of  declamation,  with  the  simple 
thoughts  which  the  love  of  truth  suggests,  and  they  are  but 
as  the  sound  of  an  automaton  to  the  voice  of  a  man. 

Henry  Giles. 

WORD  ANALYSIS  AND  DEFINITIONS. 

Au  tom'a  ton  (auto,  self;  maton,  that  which  strives  or  moves),  a 
machine  that  has  its  moving  power  within  itself. 

Di  verging  (di  for  dis,  apart ;  verging,  tending),  separating  one  from 
the  other  in  different  directions. 

G-er'min  ate  (germin,  bud  ;  ate,  to  form),  to  produce  buds  ;  to  sprout. 

Mar  tyr,  literally,  a  witness  ;  one  who  dies  for  the  cause  of  truth. 

Pun'gen  cy  (pungent,  pricking),  state  of  being  pungent ;  keenness. 

Rhetor  io  (rhetor,  orator ;  ic,  pertaining  to),  the  art  of  oratory  or 
composition. 

Sar'casm,  a  cutting  jest ;  a  taunt ;  a  gibe. 

Stim'u  lus  (Latin,  a  spur),  something  that  rouses  the  mind  or  spirits  • 
an  incentive. 
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LESSON  CVL 
THE  OCEAN  TELEGRAPH. 

1.  My  imagination  goes  down  to  the  chambers  of  the  middle 
sea,  to  those  vast  depths  where  reposes  the  mystic  wire  on 
beds  of  coral,  among  forests  of  tangle,  or  on  the  bottom  of 
the  dim  blue  gulfs  strewn  with  the  bones  of  whales  and  sharks, 
skeletons  of  drowned  men,  and  ribs  and  masts  of  foundered 
barks,  laden  with  wedges  of  gold  never  to  be  coined,  and  pipes 
of  the  choicest  vintages  of  earth  never  to  be  tasted. 

2.  Through  these  watery  solitudes,  among  the  fountains  of 
the  great  deep,  the  abode  of  perpetual  silence,  never  visited  . by 
living  human  presence,  and  beyond  the  sight  of  human  eye, 
there  are  gliding  to  and  fro,  by  night  and  by  day,  in  light  and 
in  darkness,  in  calm  and  in  tempest,  currents  of  human 
thought  borne  by  the  electric  pulse  which  obeys  the  biddings 
of  man.  That  slender  wire  thrills  with  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  nations ;  it  vibrates  to  every  emotion  that  can  be  awakened 
by  any  event  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  human  race. 

3.  A  volume  of  contemporary  history  passes  every  hour  of 
the  day  from  one  continent  to  the  other.  An  operator  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  gently  touches  the  keys  of  an  instrument 
in  his  quiet  room :  a  message  is  shot  with  the  swiftness  of  light 
through  the  abysses  of  the  sea ;  and,  before  his  hands  are  lifted 
from  the  machine,  the  story  of  revolts  and  revolutions,  of  mon- 
archs  dethroned  and  new  dynasties  set  up  in  their  places,  of 
battles  and  conquests  and  treaties  of  peace,  of  great  statesmen 
fallen  in  death,  lights  of  the  world  gone  out,  and  new  lumi- 
naries glimmering  on  the  horizon,  is  written  down  in  another 
quiet  room  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe. 

4.  I  see  in  the  circumstances  which  I  have  enumerated,  a 
new  proof  of  the  superiority  of  mind  to  matter,  of  the  inde- 
pendent existence  of  that  part  of  our  nature  which  we  call 
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the  spirit,  when  it  can  thus  subdue,  enslave,  and  educate  the 
most  subtile,  the  most  active,  and,  in  certain  of  its  manifesta- 
tions, the  most  intractable  and  terrible  of  the  elements,  making 
it  in  our  hands  the  vehicle  of  thought,  and  compelling  it  to 
speak  every  language  of  the  civilized  world.  I  infer  the 
capacity  of  the  spirit  for  a  separate  state  of  being,  its  inde- 
structible essence,  and  its  noble  destiny. 

W.  C.  Bryant 


LESSON  CVII. 
THE  AUCTIONEER 

1.  Up  with  the  red  flag !  wave  it  wide 

Over  the  gay  and  fair. 
O'er  things  of  love  and  things  of  pride, 

It  flaunteth  everywhere. 
Bring  the  hammer,  the  auction-block ; 

Gather,  ye  hearts  of  stone  ! 
"  Here  are  great  bargains,  and  premium  stock,  — 

Going  — going  —  gone  !  " 

2.  Wrecks  of  a  ruined  household  band 

Cast  on  a  silent  shore ; 
Heart-breaks  scattered  along  the  sand, 

Where  the  tide  comes  up  no  more. 
Amid  the  relics  the  auctioneer 

Standeth,  a  wrecker  lone, 
Bidding  them  off  with  a  jest  and  jeer,  — 

"  Going — going — gone  !  " 

3.  Here 's  a  mirror,  a  faithful  friend  ; 

For,  without  a  shade  of  guile, 
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It  tells  when  passions  the  dark  brow  bend, 

And  it  gives  you  smile  for  smile. 
No  more,  no  more  will  it  counsels  lend,  — 

Ha  !  hark  to  that  flippant  tone,  — 
"  How  much  ?  How  much  for  this  faithful  friend  ? 

Going — going — gone  !  " 

4.  Here  is  a  purple  divan,  —  very  soft, 

And  circled  with  silken  fringe  ; 
Here  the  lord  of  the  manor  slumbered  oft, 

And  the  couch's  gorgeous  tinge 
Was  dull  and  cold  to  the  golden  shower 

Which  o'er  his  vision  shone : 
"  Who  bids  ?  Who  bids  for  the  dreams  of 'power? 

Going — going  —  gone  I  " 

5.  A  pendulum  strikes,  with  a  dreamy  chime, 

Like  that  which  the  spirit  hears 
In  the  notes  of  a  curious,  quaint  old  rhyme, 

That  telleth  of  by-gone  years. 
But  the  owner  has  passed  to  another  clime, 

His  last  sad  sands  are  run : 
"  How  much  1  How  much  for  the  wings  of  time  ? 

Going  —  going — gone  !  " 

6.  A  dainty  volume,  clasped  with  gold, 

Its  links  still  bright  and  new  ; 
It  whispered  a  love  that  could  ne'er  be  told, 

And  it  bound  the  giver  true. 
On  the  first  blank  leaf  it  is  written  now,  — 

"  Thine,  thine  alone  ! " 
"  Who  bids  !  Who  bids  for  the  broken  vow  ? 

Going — going — gone  !  " 

7.  And  here 's  a  picture,  pale  and  fair. 

What  a  soul  looks  from  its  eyes 
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Through  shadowy  clouds  of  golden  hair, 

Like  a  peri  from  the  skies  ! 
So  like  to  her  in  the  church-yard  laid 

When  the  autumn  rains  came  on : 
"  How  much  for  a  beauty  that  can  not  fade  ? 

Going  —  going  —  gone  !  " 

8.  Here  is  the  carpet,  with  flowers  dense, 

Her  fairy  feet  once  trod, 
And  the  little  cradle-bed  from  whence 

Her  babe  went  up  to  God. 
Here  is  a  harp  with  its  broken  strings, 

Her  white  hand  moved  upon  : 
Who  lids  ?    Who  bids  for  this  lot  of  things  ?  " 

Going  —  going  —  gone  I " 

9.  Thank  God,  he  can  not  sell  the  heart ! 

We  bury  our  treasures  there : 
Warm  tears  that  up  to  the  eyelids  start, 

And  the  baby's  lisping  prayer ; 
Songs  that  we  loved  in  a  by-gone  day  ; 

Sweet  words,  —  ah,  many  a  one !  — 
We  bury  them  deep,  where  none  may  say, 

"  Going  —  going  —  gone  !  " 

Mrs.  L.  Virginia  French. 


LESSON  OVIIL 

ADVICE   TO  THE  YOUNG. 

1.  Young  friends,  in  whatever  pursuits  you  may  engage, 
you  must  not  forget  that  the  lawful  objects  of  human  efforts 
are  but  means  to  higher  results  and  nobler  ends.  Start  not 
forward  in  life  with  the  idea  of  becoming  mere  seekers  of 
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pleasure,  —  sportive  butterflies  searching  for  gaudy  flowers. 
Consider  and  act  with  reference  to  the  true  ends  of  existence. 
This  world  is  but  the  vestibule  of  an  immortal  life.  Every 
action  of  your  life  touches  on  some  chord  that  will  vibrate  in 
eternity.  These  thoughts  and  motives  within  you  stir  the 
pulses  of  a  deathless  spirit. 

2.  Act  not,  then,  as  mere  creatures  of  this  life,  who  for  a 
little  while  are  to  walk  the  valleys  and  the  hills,  to  enjoy  the 
sunshine  and  breathe  the  air,  and  then  pass  away  and  be  no 
more';  but  act  as  immortals',  with  an  aim  and  a  purpose 
worthy  of  your  high  nature'.  Set  before  you,  as  the  chief 
object  to  be  obtained,  an  end  that  is  superior  to  any  on  earth', 
—  a  desirable  cnd\  a  perfect  end'. 

3.  Labor  to  accomplish  a  work  which  shall  survive  un- 
changed and  beautiful  when  time  shall  have  withered  the 
garland  of  youth,  when  thrones  of  power  and  monuments 
of  art  shall  have  crumbled  into  ashes;  and,  finally,  aim  to 
achieve  something  which,  when  these  our  mutable  and  perish- 
ing voices  are  hushed  forever,  shall  live  amid  the  songs  and 
triumphs  of  immortality. 

4.  "Well  will  it  be  for  you,  if  you  have  a  guide  within,  which 
will  aid  you  in  every  issue,  which  will  arm  you  in  every 
temptation,  and  comfort  you  in  every  sorrow.  Consult,  then, 
that  Volume  whose  precepts  will  never  fail  you.  Consult  it 
with  a  deep  aspiration  after  the  true  and  good,  and  it  shall 
illuminate  your  understanding  with  divine  realities. 

5.  Open  your  soul,  and  it  shall  breathe  into  it  a  holy  influ- 
ence and  fill  all  its  wants.  Bind  it  close  to  your  heart ;  it 
will  be  a  shield  against  all  the  assaults  of  evil.  Eead  it  in 
the  lonely  hour  of  desertion;  it  will  be  the  best  of  com- 
panions. Open  it  when  the  voyage  of  life  is  troubled ;  it  is 
a  sure  chart.  Study  it  in  poverty ;  it  will  unhoard  to  you 
inexhaustible  riches.  Commune  with  it  in  sickness ;  it  con- 
tains the  medicine  of  the  soul.  Clasp  it  when  dying' ;  it  is 
the  charter  of  Immortality.  e.  H.  Cliapin. 
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LESSON  CIX. 
VIRTUE. 

1.  Sweet  day  !  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky, 

The  dews  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night ; 
For  thou  must  die. 

2.  Sweet  rose  !  whose  hue,  angry  and  brave, 
Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye, 

Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grave ; 
And  thou  must  die. 

3.  Sweet  spring  !  full  of  sweet  days  and  roses ; 
A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie, 

Thy  music  shows  ye  have  your  closes ; 
And  all  must  die. 

4.  Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul, 
Like  seasoned  timber,  never  gives ; 

But,  though  the  whole  world  turn  to  coal, 
Then  chiefly  lives. 

George  Herbert 


LESSON  CX. 

BEAUTIFUL. 

1  0  Flower  !  the  sunshine  loves  to  kiss, 
Speckled  or  streaked,  or  bright  or  dull, 
What  can  we  say  of  thee  but  this  ?  — 
So  Beautiful  ! 
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2.  0  Geave  !  that  has  with  glory  decked 
The  land  that  else  were  bare  and  dull, 
This  for  thy  title  we  elect,  — 

Most  Beautiful! 

3.  0  Star  !  that  gildest  all  the  sea, 
And  fill'st  the  air  with  splendor  full, 
What  is  there  to  be  said  of  thee,  — 

Save  Beautiful? 

4  0  Child  !  with  tresses  spun  of  gold, 
And  eyes  with  heavenly  light  o'erfull, 
What  word  has  half  thy  beauty  told,  — 
Like  Beautiful  ? 

5.  In  truth,  when  anything  is  sweet,  — 
The  grass  we  tread,  the  flower  we  cull, 
The  star,  the  child,  —  we  must  repeat,  — 
How  Beautiful  ! 

Alice  Cory. 


LESSON  CXI. 
THE  THUNDER-STORM. 

1.  I  can  never  forget  —  nor  would  I  if  I  could  —  a  lesson 
impressed  upon  my  own  youthful  mind,  conveying  the  truth 
that  we  are  constantly  dependent  upon  our  Heavenly  Father 
for  protection.  In  a  plain  country  school-house,  some  twenty- 
five  children,  including  myself,  were  assembled  with  our  teach- 
er on  the  afternoon  of  a  summer's  day.  We  had  been  as 
happy  and  as  thoughtless  as  the  sportive  lambs  that  cropped 
the  clover  of  the  neighboring  hill-side. 

2.  Engrossed  with  study  or  play,  —  for  at  this  distance  of 
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time  it  is  impossible  to  tell  which,  —  we  had  not  noticed  the 
low  rumbling  of  the  distant  thunder,  till  a  sudden  flash  of 
lightning  arrested  our  attention.  Immediately  the  sun  was 
vailed  by  a  cloud,  and  a  corresponding  gloom  settled  upon 
every  face  within.  The  older  girls,  with  the  characteristic 
thoughtfulness  of  women,  hastily  inquired  whether  they  should 
not  make  the  attempt  to  lead  their  younger  brothers  and  sis- 
ters to  the  paternal  roof  before  the  bursting  of  the  storm. 

3.  For  a  moment  our  little  community  was  thrown  into 
utter  confusion.  The  teacher  stepped  hastily  to  the  door,  to 
survey  more  perfectly  the  aspect  of  the  western  heavens.  Op- 
pressed with  dread,  —  for  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  children 
to  be  terrified  by  lightning,  — some  of  the  youngest  of  us  clung 
to  our  older  brothers  and  sisters  ;  while  others,  being  the  sole 
representatives  of  their  family  in  the  school,  for  the  first  time 
felt  their  utter  loneliness  in  the  midst  of  strangers,  and  gave 
utterance  to  their  feelings  in  audible  sighs  or  sobs. 

4.  The  teacher,  meanwhile,  with  an  exemplary  calmness 
and  self-possession,  closed  the  windows  and  the  doors,  and 
then  seated  himself  quite  near  the  younger  pupils,  to  await 
the  result.  The  thick  darkness  gathered  about  us,  as  if  to 
make  the  glare  of  the  lightning,  by  contrast,  more  startling  to 
our  vision  ;  while  the  loud  thunder  almost  instantly  followed, 
as  it  were  the  voice  of  God. 

5.  The  wind  howled  through  the  branches  of  a  venerable 
tree  near  by,  bending  its  sturdy  trunk,  and  threatening  to  break 
asunder  the  cords  which  bound  it  to  its  mother  earth.  An 
angry  gust  assailed  the  humble  building  where  we  were  shel- 
tered ;  it  roared  down  the  capacious  chimney,  violently  closed 
a  shutter  that  lacked  a  fastening,  breaking  the  glass  by  its  con- 
cussion, and  almost  forced  in  the  frail  window-sashes  on  the 
westerly  side  of  the  room.  Quicker  and  more  wild  the  light- 
nings glared,  —  flash  after  flash,  —  as  if  the  heavens  were  on 
fire;  louder  and  nearer  the  thunder  broke  above  our  heads, 
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while  the  inmates  of  the  room,  save  the  teacher,  were  pale 
with  terror. 

6.  At  this  moment  there  was  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  war 
of  the  elements,  —  a  hush,  —  almost  a  prophetic  pause.  It  was 
that  brief  interval  which  precedes  the  falling  torrent.  A  dread 
stillness  reigned  within  the  room.  Every  heart  beat  hurriedly, 
and  every  countenance  told  the  consternation  that  was  reign- 
ing within.    It  was  an  awful  moment ! 

7.  With  a  calm  voice,  breathing  a  subdued  and  confiding 
spirit,  the  teacher  improved  this  opportunity  to  impress  upon 
our  young  minds  a  great  truth.  "  Fear  not,  children,"  said  he, 
"  it  is  your  Heavenly  Father  who  sends  the  storm  as  well  as 
the  sunshine  and  the  gentle  breeze.  You  have  been  just  as 
much  in  His  power  all  day  as  you  are  at  this  moment.  He 
has  been  as  near  to  you,  supporting  you,  supplying  you  with 
breath,  with  life,  all  through  the  pleasant  morning  ;  but  then 
you  did  not  see  Him.  He  is  just  as  able  to  protect  you  now  ; 
for  '  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without  His  notice,'  and 
He  ruleth  the  storm  and  '  rideth  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.5 
We  should  always  feel  willing  to  trust  Him,  for  He  is  ever 
able  to  deliver  us  from  all  our  dangers.  God  is  here  now  to 
protect  us." 

8.  Just  as  the  teacher  finished  these  words,  the  rain  began 
to  fall.  First  the  drops  were  few  and  scattered  ;  but  soon  the 
windows  of  heaven  were  opened,  and  the  thirsty  ground  was 
abundantly  satisfied.  The  sound  of  the  thunder  became  faint- 
er and  fainter  as  the  cloud  passed  away  ;  the  sun  burst  out 
again  in  renewed  splendor ;  the  full  drops  glittered  in  his 
beams  upon  the  grass  ;  the  birds  began  their  songs  ;  a  rainbow 
spanned  the  eastern  hills  ;  and  our  hearts,  taught  by  the  timely 
instruction  of  a  good  man,  began  to  expand  with  eager  grati- 
tude for  our  preservation  by  the  hand  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 
When  our  books  were  laid  aside,  we  were  ready  to  rush  out 
of  the  room  to  enjoy  the  refreshing  air,  and  participate  in  the 
general  joy.  D.  P.  Page. 
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LESSON  CXXI. 
TOLL,  THEN",  NO  MORE! 

Toll  for  the  dead,  toll !  toll ! 

No,  no  !  Eing  out,  ye  bells,  ring  out  and  shout ! 
For  the  pearly  gates  they  have  entered  in, 

And  they  no  more  shall  sin,  — 
Eing  out,  ye  bells,  ring  I  RING ! 

Toll  for  the  living,  toll !  toll ! 

No,  no  !    Eing  out,  ye  bells,  ring  out  and  shout ! 
For  they  do  His  work  'mid  toil  and  din ; 

They,  too,  the  goal  shall  win,  — 
Eing  out,  ye  bells,  ring  I  RING ! 

Toll  for  the  coming,  toll !  toll ! 

No,  no  !    Eing  out,  ye  bells,  ring  out  and  shout ! 
For 't  is  theirs  to  conquer,  theirs  to  win 

The  final  entering  in,  — 
Eing  out,  ye  bells,  ring  !  ring  ! 

Toll,  then,  no  more,  ye  bells ! 

No,  no  !    Eing  out,  0  bells,  ring  out  and  shout ! 
The  Was,  the  Is,  the  Shall  Be,  and  all  men 

Are  in  His  hand  !    Amen  ! 
Eing  out,  ye  bells,  ring  I  ring  ! 

E.  E.  Bowker. 


LESSON  CXIII. 

IS  HE  A  MAN  ? 

1.  Is  he  a  man  ?    I  ask  not,  is  he  famed 
Among  the  learned  of  his  native  land  ? 
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Is  he  a  man  ?    I  ask  not,  is  he  named 

The  champion  leader  of  war's  blood-stained  band  ? 

There 's  something  nobler  in  a  man  than  lore  ; 

He 's  less  than  man  whose  hand  is  stained  with  gore. 

2.  Is  he  a  man  ?    I  ask  not,  does  he  own 

Gold,  splendid  palaces,  and  large  domains  ? 
I  ask  not  if  he  sits  upon  a  throne, 

And  holds  ten  thousand  cringing  slaves  in  chains. 
He 's  less  than  man  whose  heart  is  stern  and  cold, 

Though  thrones  are  his,  and  palaces,  and  gold. 

3.  Is  he  a  man  ?    I  ask,  does  he  possess 

The  spark  of  love  within  his  bosom  glowing  ? 
Steals  from  his  eye  the  tear  of  tenderness  ? 

Is  Pity's  fount  within  his  heart  o'erflowing  ? 
If  this  be  so,  though  poorest  of  the  clan, 

He  well  may  claim  the  dignity  of  Man. 

B.  Hinchcliff. 


LESSON  CXIV. 
A  TRUE  LIFE. 

1.  There  is,  even  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  a  haven  where  the 
storms  of  life  break  not,  or  are  felt  but  in  gentle  undulations 
of  the  unrippled  and  mirroring  waters ;  an  oasis,  not  in  the 
desert,  but  beyond  it ;  a  rest,  profound  and  blissful  as  that 
of  the  soldier  returned  forever  from  the  dangers,  the  hardships, 
and  turmoil  of  war,  to  the  bosom  of  that  dear  domestic  circle 
whose  blessings  he  never  prized  at  half  their  worth  till  he  lost 
them. 

2.  This  haven,  this  oasis,  this  rest  is  a  serene  and  hale  old 
age.    The  tired  traveler  has  abandoned  the  dusty,  crowded, 
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jostling  highway  of  life,  for  one  of  its  shadiest  and  least-noted 
by-lanes.  The  din  of  traffic  and  of  worldly  strife  has  no 
longer  magic  for  his  ear.  The  myriad  footfall  on  the  city's 
stony  walks  is  but  noise  or  nothing  to  him  now.  He  has  run 
his  race  of  toil,  or  trade,  or  ambition.  His  day's  work  is  ac- 
complished, and  he  has  come  home  to  enjoy,  tranquil  and  un- 
harassed,  the  splendor  of  the  sunset,  the  milder  glories  of  late 
evening. 

3.  Ask  not  whether  he  has  or  has  not  been  successful,  ac- 
cording to  the  vulgar  standard  of  success.  What  matters  it 
now  whether  the  multitude  has  dragged  his  chariot,  rending 
the  air  with  idolizing  acclamations,  or  howled  like  wolves  on 
his  track,  as  he  fled  by  night  from  the  fury  of  those  he  had 
wasted  his  vigor  to  serve  ?  What  avails  it  that  broad  lands 
have  rewarded  his  toil,  or  that  all  has,  at  the  last  moment,  been 
stricken  from  his  grasp  ?  Ask  not  whether  he  brings  into  re- 
tirement the  wealth  of  the  Indies  or  the  poverty  of  a  bank- 
rupt; whether  his  couch  be  of  down  or  rushes,  his  dwell- 
ing a  hut  or  a  mansion. 

4.  He  has  lived  to  little  purpose,  indeed,  if  he  has  not  long 
since  realized  that  wealth  and  renown  are  not  the  true  ends  of 
exertion,  nor  their  absence  the  conclusive  proof  of  ill-fortune. 
Whoever  seeks  to  know  if  his  career  has  been  prosperous  and 
brightening  from  its  outset  to  its  close,  —  if  the  evening  of 
his  days  shall  be  genial  and  blissful,  —  should  ask  not  for 
broad  acres,  or  towering  edifices,  or  laden  coffers.  Perverted 
old  age  may  grasp  these  with  the  unyielding  clutch  of  insan- 
ity ;  but  they  add  to  his  cares  and  anxieties,  not  to  his  enjoy- 
ments. Ask  rather,  "Has  he  mastered  and  harmonized  his 
erring  passions  ?    Has  he  lived  a  true  life  ?  " 

5.  A  true  life  !  Of  how  many  may  it  be  said,  "  They  have 
not  lived  true  lives  "  !  The  base  idolater  of  self,  who  devotes 
all  his  moments,  his  energies,  his  thoughts,  to  schemes  which 
begin  and  end  in  personal  advantage;  the  grasper  of  gold, 
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and  lands,  and  tenements ;  the  devotee  of  pleasure ;  the  man 
of  ignoble  and  sinister  ambition ;  the  woman  of  frivolity,  ex- 
travagance, and  fashion ;  the  idler,  the  gambler,  the  volupt- 
uary, —  on  all  these  and  their  myriad  compeers,  while  borne 
on  the  crest  of  the  advancing  billow,  how  gentle  is  the  reproof, 
how  charitable  the  judgment,  of  the  world  ! 

6.  A  true  life  must  be  simple  in  all  its  elements.  Animated 
by  one  grand  and  ennobling  impulse,  all  lesser  aspirations  find 
their  proper  places  in  harmonious  subservience.  Simplicity 
in  taste,  in  appetite,  in  habits  of  life,  with  a  corresponding  in- 
difference to  worldly  honors  and  aggrandizement,  is  the  natural 
result  of  the  predominance  of  a  divine  and  unselfish  idea. 
Under  the  guidance  of  such  a  sentiment,  virtue  is  not  an 
effort,  but  a  law  of  nature,  like  gravitation.  It  is  vice  alone 
that  seems  unaccountable,  —  monstrous,  —  well-nigh  miracu- 
lous. Purity  is  felt  to  be  as  necessary  to  the  mind  as  health  to 
the  body,  and  its  absence  alike  the  inevitable  source  of  pain. 

7.  A  true  life  must  be  calm.  A  life  imperfectly  directed  is 
made  wretched  through  distraction.  We  give  up  our  youth 
to  excitement,  and  wonder  that  a  decrepit  old  age  steals  upon 
us  so  soon.  We  wear  out  our  energies  in  strife  for  gold  or 
fame,  and  then  wonder  alike  at  the  cost  and  the  worthlessness 
of  the  meed.  "  Is  not  the  life  more  than  meat  ? "  Ay, 
truly  !  but  how  few  have  practically,  consistently,  so  regarded 
it !  And  little  as  it  is  regarded  by  the  imperfectly  virtuous, 
how  much  less  by  the  vicious  and  the  worldling ! 

8.  What  a  chaos  of  struggling  emotions  is  exhibited  by  the 
lives  of  the  multitude  !  How  like  the  wars  of  the  infuriated  ani- 
malculae  in  a  magnified  drop  of  water  is  the  strife  constantly 
waged  in  each  little  mind  !  How  Sloth  is  jostled  by  Gluttony, 
Pride  wrestled  with  by  Avarice,  and  Ostentation  bearded  by 
Meanness !  The  soul  which  is  not  large  enough  for  the  in- 
dwelling of  one  virtue  affords  lodgment,  and  scope,  and  arena 
for  a  hundred  vices.    But  their  warfare  can  not  be  indulged 
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with  impunity.  Agitation  and  wretchedness  are  the  inevita- 
ble consequences,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  flame  of  life  burns 
flaringly  and  swiftly  to  its  close. 

9.  A  true  life  must  be  genial  and  joyous.  The  man  who  is 
not  happy  in  the  path  he  has  chosen  may  be  very  sure  he  has 
chosen  amiss  or  is  self-deceived.  But  not  merely  happier,  he 
should  be  kinder,  gentler,  and  more  elastic  in  spirits,  as  well  as 
firmer  and  truer.  "I  love  God  and  little  children,"  says  a 
German  poet.  The  good  are  ever  attracted  and  made  happier 
by  the  presence  of  the  innocent  and  lovely ;  and  he  who  finds 
his  religion  averse  to,  or  a  restraint  upon,  the  truly  innocent 
pleasures  and  gayeties  of  life,  so  that  the  latter  do  not  inter- 
fere with  and  jar  upon  its  sublimer  objects,  may  well  doubt 
whether  he  has  indeed  "  learned  of  Jesus." 

Horace  Greeley. 

WORD  ANALYSIS  AND  DEFINITIONS. 

Ag  gran'  dlze  ment,  the  act  of  enlarging  or  elevating. 

An  i  mal'  cu  lee  (plural  of  animalcula),  animalcules,  or  very  small 
animals,  —  too  small  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 

A  re'  na  (in  the  Latin,  sand),  a  place  of  public  contest-  In  the  ancient 
amphitheaters  it  was  covered  with  sand. 

Ex  trav'  a  gance  (extra,  beijond  ;  vagance,  a  wandering),  a  going  be- 
yond due  limits  ;  wastefulness  ;  excess. 

I  dol'  a  ter  (idol,  image,  later,  one  who  worships),  a  worshiper  of  im- 
ages or  idols. 

Ig  no'  ble  (ig  for  in,  not),  not  noble  ;  mean  ;  worthless. 

Im  pu'  ni  ty  (im,  not  ;  pun,  punish  ;  ity,  state  of  being),  state  of  being 
without  punishment ;  exemption  from  penalty. 

In  ev'  i  ta  ble  (evit,  avoid),  not  to  be  avoided  ;  unavoidable. 

Pre  dom'  in  ance  (pre,  before  ;  dominance,  rule),  superior  rule  ;  as- 
cendency. 

Sin'  is  ter  (Latin,  left),  left  ;  unlucky  ;  dishonest. 

Sub  serv'  i  ence  (sub,  under  ;  servience,  serving),  state  of  serving  as 
an  inferior  or  subordinate. 

Ten'e  ment  (tene,  hold ;  ment,  that  lohich),  anything  held  ;  a  dwell- 
ing-house, erected  for  the  purpose  of  being  rented. 
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LESSON  CXV. 

NIAGARA. 

1.  Flow  on  forever,  in  thy  glorious  robe 
Of  terror  and  of  beauty.    Yes,  flow  on, 
Unfathomed  and  resistless.    God  hath  set 
His  rainbow  on  thy  forehead,  and  the  cloud 


Mantled  around  thy  feet.    And  He  doth  give 

Thy  voice  of  thunder  power  to  speak  of  Him 

Eternally,  —  bidding  the  lip  of  man 

Keep  silence,  and  upon  thy  rocky  altar  pour 

Incense  of  awe-struck  praise,  / 
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And  who  can  dare 
To  lift  the  insect  trump  of  earthly  hope, 
Or  love,  or  sorrow,  'mid  the  peal  sublime 
Of  thy  tremendous  hymn  ?    Even  Ocean  shrinks 
Back  from  thy  brotherhood,  and  his  wild  waves 
Eetire  abashed.    For  he  doth  sometimes  seem 
To  sleep  like  a  spent  laborer,  and  recall 
His  wearied  billows  from  their  vexing  play, 
And  lull  them  to  a  cradle  calm ;  but  thou 
With  everlasting,  undecaying  tide, 
Dost  rest  not  night  or  day. 

The  morning  stars, 
When  first  they  sang  o'er  young  creation's  birth, 
Heard  thy  deep  anthem ;  and  those  wrecking  nret: 
That  wait  the  archangel's  signal  to  dissolve 
The  solid  earth,  shall  find  Jehovah's  name 
Graven,  as  with  a  thousand  diamond  spears, 
On  thine  unfathomed  page.    Each  leafy  bough 
That  lifts  itself  within  thy  proud  domain 
Doth  gather  greenness  from  thy  living  spray, 
And  tremble  at  the  baptism. 

Lo !  yon  birds 
Do  venture  boldly  near,  bathing  their  wing 
Amid  thy  foam  and  mist.    'T  is  meet  for  them 
To  touch  thy  garment's  hem,  —  or  lightly  stir 
The  snowy  leaflets  of  thy  vapor  wreath,  — 
Who  sport  unharmed  upon  the  fleecy  cloud, 
And  listen  at  the  echoing  gate  of  heaven, 
Without  reproof.    But  as  for  us,  —  it  seems 
Scarce  lawful  with  our  broken  tones  to  speak 
Familiarly  of  thee.    Methinks  to  tint 
Thy  glorious  features  with  our  pencil's  point, 
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Or  woo  thee  to  the  tablet  of  a  song, 
Were  profanation. 

5.  Thou  dost  make  the  soul 

A  wondering  witness  of  thy  majesty  ; 
And  while  it  rushes  with  delirious  joy 
To  tread  thy  vestibule,  dost  chain  its  step, 
And  check  its  rapture  with  the  humbling  view 
Of  its  own  nothingness,  bidding  it  stand 
In  the  dread  presence  of  the  Invisible, 
As  if  to  answer  to  its  God  through  thee. 

Mrs.  Sigourney. 


LESSON  CXVI. 
MIGRATIONS  OF  INSECTS. 

1.  The  greatest  depredators  on  our  globe  are  not  the  impos- 
ing bisons,  the  roar  of  which  shakes  the  desert,  nor  the  winged 
invaders  which  devastate  our  forests ;  they  are  the  little  in- 
sects which  pass  over  the  earth,  as  if  sent  by  Jehovah  to  make 
manifest  how  great  the  power  of  little  things. 

2.  Such  is  the  wandering  locust*  one  of  the  most  terrible 
scourges  of  agriculture.  In  Africa  and  Asia,  its  innumerable 
cohorts  appear  in  such  masses  that,  when  they  are  seen  ad- 
vancing at  a  distance,  they  resemble  immense  black  clouds, 
intercepting  the  solar  rays,  so  as  to  plunge  the  country  in  the 
most  profound  darkness.  A  formidable  sound,  compared  by 
some  to  that  of  a  distant  cataract,  announces  the  arrival  of 
these  redoubtable  insects. 

*  The  wandering  locust  is  a  species  of  grasshopper,  a  little  over  two  inches 
in  length,  and  of  a  light  "brown  color.  It  is  the  insect  referred  to  by  the 
Evangelist  in  describing  the  mode  of  living  of  John  the  Baptist,  where  he 
says,  "His  meat  was  locusts  and  wild  honey."  There  are  many  species  of 
this  insect  in  the  United  States. 
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3.  When  they  alight  upon  the  ground,  they  form  a  living 
sheet  more  than  a  foot  thick  ;  and  when,  worn  out  by  fatigue, 
they  pile  themselves  upon  the  trees,  the  branches  bend  and 
break  under  their  weight.  The  entire  track  of  these  devour- 
ing insects  seems  to  have  been  wasted  by  a  fire  ;  not  a  trace 
of  verdure  is  seen  upon  it.  Human  skill  is  inadequate  to  ex- 
orcise this  pest.  In  vain  do  armies  and  peoples  rise  in  mass 
to  arrest  these  terrible  devastators ;  and  if  death  overtake 
these  famished  guests,  their  dead  bodies,  heaped  upon  the  soil, 
exhale  pestilential  vapors  ;  mortality  succeeds  to  ruin,  and  men 
perish  by  thousands. 

4.  These  frightful  migrations  have  been  observed  in  all  pe- 
riods of  history.  Moses  teaches  us  that,  at  the  voice  of  the 
Almighty,  locusts  covered  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  devoured  the 
crops,  and  even  invaded  the  palaces  of  the  Pharaohs.  Pliny 
says  that  in  Africa  some  countries  have  even  been  depopulated 
by  their  ravages.  The  alarm  they  occasion  drew  from  St. 
Jerome  these  words,  "  What  is  there  stronger  or  more  terrible 
than  the  locusts  ?  All  human  industry  is  powerless  to  with- 
stand them.    God  alone  regulates  their  march." 

5.  Modern  history  has  had  too  often  to  register  these  disas- 
trous visitations.  One  of  them,  which  obscured  the  sun  like 
a  hurricane,  checked  the  passage  of  the  army  under  Charles 
XII.,*  when  he  was  crossing  Bessarabia,f  and  compelled  him 
to  arrest  his  march.  As  the  army  approached,  they  rose  up 
with  the  sound  of  a  tempest ;  they  fell  upon  the  soldiers  like 
a  storm  of  hail,  threw  themselves  upon  the  very  plain  where 
they  were,  without  any  apparent  dread  of  being  crushed  by 
the  horses'  hoofs ;  and  so  covered  the  bodies  and  faces  of  the 

*  Charles  XII.,  King  of  Sweden,  who  reigned  from  1697  to  1718.  He  was 
very  distinguished  for  his  military  skill  and  enterprise.  After  a  long  series  of 
successes,  he  was  disastrously  defeated  by  the  Russians  at  Pultowa  in  1709. 

t  Bessarabia,  a  province  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Russia  ;  formerly  be* 
longing  to  Turkey,  but  ceded  to  Russia  in  1812.  - 
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troops,  that  they  could  scarcely  see  before  them  till  they 
passed  beyond  the  insect  horde. 

6.  In  every  age  man  has  attempted  to  repel  these  formi- 
dable invasions.  In  ancient  times,  severe  laws  ordained  the 
massacre  of  the  wandering  insects.  In  the  island  of  Lemnos,* 
each  private  person  was  compelled  to  bring  to  the  magistrate 
a  certain  number  of  measures  of  locusts  as  an  annual  tribute. 
Pliny  f  relates  that  in  Cyrenaica  }  the  law  even  compelled  the 
people  to  make  an  exterminating  war  upon  them  three  days 
every  year.  Any  citizen  who  refused  to  do  this  was  punished 
as  a  deserter. 

7.  The  same  writer  asserts,  that  in  Syria  the  Eoman  legions 
were  sometimes  employed  to  destroy  these  insect-invaders ; 
and  in  modern  times  armies  have,  on  several  occasions,  been 
employed  for  this  purpose.  In  1780,  in  Transylvania,  recourse 
was  had  to  the  soldiers  to  make  war  on  an  army  of  locusts, 
and  fifteen  hundred  men  were  occupied  for  some  time  in 
crushing,  burning,  and  burying  the  living  harvest.  In  the 
year  following,  the  pest  reappeared ;  and  its  ravages  assumed 
such  proportions  that,  in  order  to  combat  it,  they  were  obliged 
to  call  out  the  entire  population.  Notwithstanding  this,  a 
large  number  of  districts  were  utterly  ruined. 

8.  Ibrahim  Pasha,  §  in  quite  recent  times,  employed  his 
whole  army  in  crushing  one  of  the  cohorts  of  an  army  of  lo- 
custs, and  in  destroying  their  pestilential  remains.  This 
great  captain  braved  the  hottest  sun  in  order  to  stimulate 
the  zeal  of  the  soldiers  by  his  presence.    Many  instances  of  a 

*  Lemnos,  an  island  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  hav- 
ing an  area  of  about  150  square  m;les. 

+  Piin'y,  often  styled  Pliny  the  Elder,  a  noted  Eoman  philosopher  and  nat- 
uralist.   He  died  in  79  A.  D.,  at  the  age  of  56  years. 

J  Cy  re  na'  i  ca,  a  district  in  the  northern  part  of  Africa,  the  capital  of 
which  -«  as  Cyrene. 

§  Forahim  Pasha  (ib  bra'  heem  pa  shaw'),  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  noted  for  his 
military  skill  and  bravery.    He  died  at  Cairo  in  1848. 
13* 
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similar  character  are  related  by  different  writers.  But  al- 
though the  migrating  locust  must  be  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  scourges  to  agriculture,  it  still  renders  certain  services 
to  mankind.  From  the  remotest  antiquity  these  insects  have 
been  used  for  food  ;  and  this  practice  is  kept  up  in  many  parts 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  where  large  quantities  are  consumed. 

9.  In  the  markets  of  Bagdad  they  compete  with  meat ; 
and  in  Arabia  they  are  dried,  ground,  and  substituted  for 
flour  in  the  preparation  of  bread.  The  Bushmen  of  South 
Africa  —  one  of  the  most  degraded  tribes  of  the  human  race, 
living  in  a  country  which  is  utterly  naked,  the  greatest  part 
of  them  never  having  seen  a  tree,  and  having  neither  clothing 
nor  huts  —  subsist  almost  entirely  on  locusts.  These  insects 
Dr.  Livingstone  considers  to  be  a  benefit  conferred  by  Provi- 
dence upon  this  people,  and  he  even  praises  their  favorite 
food  as  of  exquisite  flavor. 

10.  Other  migrating  insects  are  less  remarkable  for  their 
number  than  for  the  order  by  which  their  marches  are  regu- 
lated. Some  of  them  act  as  prudently  as  an  army  in  the 
field.  An  intelligent  leader  seems  to  direct  their  movements, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  excursions  of  the  travelling  ter'mite,  or 
white  ant.  When  a  legion  of  these  insects  undertakes  a  dis- 
tant journey,  they  advance  in  a  straight  line,  and  all  the 
workers  march  in  columns  of  ten  to  fifteen  individuals,  as 
compactly  as  a  flock  of  sheep.  Those  that  perform  the  office 
of  soldiers  are  armed  with  strong  mandibles,  and  spread  them- 
selves out  on  each  side  of  the  column  to  guard  it  against 
attack. 

11.  Should  a  plant  more  elevated  than  the  others  lie  in  the 
way  of  the  emigrants,  the  soldiers  may  be  seen  climbing 
to  the  highest  leaves,  and  resting  suspended  there,  like  so 
many  sentries  charged  with  the  office  of  watching  the  route. 
Should  any  danger  arise,  these  soldiers,  by  striking  the  leaves 
with  their  feet,  produce  a  clicking  noise,  —  a  signal  that  agi- 
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tates  the  entire  army,  which  replies  by  hissing,  and  immedi- 
ately after  redoubles  its  pace  with  fresh  ardor.  Pouchet. 

WORD  ANALYSIS  AND  DEFINITIONS. 

Dep  re  da'  tor  (preda,  booty),  one  who  carries  off  booty  ;  a  robber.' 

Ex'  or  cise,  to  drive  away  an  evil  spirit  ;  to  deliver  from  evil. 

Ex  ter1  min  ate  (termin,  end),  to  make  an  end  of ;  to  destroy  utterly. 

Man'  di  bles  (  mand,  to  chew),  the  jaws,  particularly  of  insects. 

Mi  gra'  tion  (migrate,  to  remove),  act  of  removing  from  place  to  place. 

Re  doubt'  a  ble,  formidable  ;  valiant. 


LESSON  CXVII. 
TOO  LATE. 

1.  "  Too  late,  too  late,"  was  never  said 

Of  morning  sun,  or  bud,  or  flower : 
The  light  is  true  to  hill  and  glade, 

The  rose-bud  opens  to  the  hour, 
The  lark  ne'er  asks  the  day  to  wait ; 

But  man  awakes  "  too  late,  too  late  !  " 

2.  Too  late,  too  late,  our  anger  burns ; 

The  sun  goes  down  before  the  flame 
To  gentle  words  of  kindness  turns, 

And  we  are  scourged  with  inward  shame, 
To  think  our  breasts  have  harbored  hate, 

And  Pride  bows  down  too  late,  too  late  ! 

3.  "  Too  late,  too  late  ! "  the  poor  man  cries ; 

He  asks  his  right,  the  court  delays, 
Till  ruin  comes  in  fearful  guise. 

In  vain  he  pleads,  in  vain  he  prays ; 
The  law  requires  too  much  debate, 

And  justice  comes  too  late,  too  late  ! 
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4.  "Too  late,  too  late  ! "  who  has  not  said  ? 

The  mail  is  closed,  — the  train  is  gone,  — 
The  time  has  fled,  —  the  debt  not  paid, — 

The  aid  not  sought,  —  the  work  not  done : 
Neglect  makes  up  Life's  weary  freight, 
And  then  we  cry,  "  Too  late,  too  late  ! " 

James  Weston. 


LESSON  CXVIII. 
THE  LOCOMOTIVE. 
I. 

1st  Voice.  With  a  clang  ! 

2d  Voice.  With  a  clank  and  a  clang ! 

Zd  Voice.       With  a  clamor,  and  a  clank,  and  a  clang ! 

Mh  Voice.  With  clatter,  and  clamor,  a  clank,  and  a  clang ! 

All.  With  veins  full  of  fire,  and  the  artery  steam, 
Roused  to  the  pulse  of  a  feverish  dream ; 
With  a  gray  plume  trailing,  fleecy  and  pale, 
Like  mist-boats  sailing  to  sea  with  the  gale; 
With  the  ring  and  the  rattle  of  lever  and  wheel, 
And  the  blow  and  the  battle  of  track  and  of  steel 
With  the  tremulous  spring,  like  the  launch  of  a  wing 
From  the  condor's  cliff,  where  the  wild  vines  cling, 
An  eagle  of  iron,  with  sinews  of  steel, 
And  blow  of  a  pinion  like  avalanche  peal ; 
With  talons  of  flame  and  a  blaze  in  the  blood, 
I  tunnel  the  mountain  and  compass  the  flood. 
From  pine  and  from  granite  to  orange  and  palm, 
From  storm  of  sleet  fury  to  zephyrs  of  balm  ; 
On,  on  I  go,  from  mountain  to  wave, 
From  the  life  of  the  East  to  the  pioneer's  grave, 
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II. 

1st  Voice.       Dragging  a  train, 
2d  Voice.    As  a  flying  prisoner  drags  his  chain ; 
3d  Voice.       Climbing  the  grade, 
4th  Voice.  Panting  and  sullen,  but  undismayed. 
All.  Then  away  to  the  prairie  I  rush  with  speed, 
Belting  the  forest  and  skimming  the  mead, 
Breaking  the  Indian's  solitude  rest, 
Pushing  the  buffalo  far  to  the  west ; 
Skirting  the  current  with  spur  and  with  thong, 
Where  the  drain  of  the  continent  thunders  along, 
Mixing  and  mingling  the  races  of  men, 
Bearing  the  Now  in  advance  of  the  Then  ! 
4th  Voice.  Then  ceasing  the  rattle  of  lever  and  wheel, 
3d  Voice.      And  parting  the  battle  of  track  and  of  steel, 
2d  Voice.        I  end,  at  last,  the  roll  and  the  race, 
1st  Voice  (slow).  And  check  my  flight  into  gradual  pace,  — 
4th  Voice.  With  clatter,  and  clamor,  a  clank,  and  a  clang ; 
3d  Voice.      With  a  clamor,  and  a  clank,  and  a  clang ; 
2d  Voice.         With  a  clank  and  a  clang ; 
1st  Voice.  With  a  clang ! 


LESSON  CXIX. 

THE  BURNING  OF  MOSCOW. 

1.  At  length  Moscow,  with  its  domes  and  towers  and 
palaces,  appeared  in  sight ;  and  Napoleon,  who  had  joined  the 
advanced  guard,  gazed  long  and  thoughtfully  on  that  goal  of 
his  wishes.  Murat  went  forward,  and  entered  the  gates  with 
his  splendid  cavalry ;  but  as  he  passed  through  the  streets,  he 
was  struck  by  the  solitude  that  surrounded  him.  Nothing  was 
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heard  but  the  heavy  tramp  of  his  squadrons  as  he  passed 
along ;  for  a  deserted  and  abandoned  city  was  the  meager  prize 
for  which  such  unparalleled  efforts  had  been  made. 

2.  As  night  drew  its  curtain  over  the  splendid  capital,  Na- 
poleon entered  the  gates,  and  immediately  appointed  Mortier 
(nwr  te  a!)  governor.  In  his  directions  he  commanded  him 
to  abstain  from  all  pillage.  "  For  this,"  said  he,  "  you  shall 
be  answerable  with  your  life.  Defend  Moscow  against  all, 
whether  friend  or  foe."  The  bright  moon  rose  over  the 
mighty  city,  tipping  with  silver  the  domes  of  more  than 
two  hundred  churches,  and  pouring  a  flood  of  light  over  a 
thousand  palaces  and  the  dwellings  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  The  weary  soldiers  sunk  to  rest,  but  there 
was  no  sleep  for  Mortier's  eyes. 

3.  Not  the  gorgeous  and  variegated  palaces  and  their  rich 
ornaments,  nor  the  parks  and  gardens  and  Oriental  magnifi- 
cence that  everywhere  surrounded  him,  kept  him  wakeful,  but 
the  ominous  foreboding  that  some  dire  calamity  was  hanging 
over  the  silent  capital.  When  he  entered  it,  scarcely  a  living 
soul  met  his  gaze  as  he  looked  down  the  long  streets  ;  and 
when  he  broke  open  the  buildings,  he  found  parlors  and  bed- 
rooms and  chambers  all  furnished  and  in  order,  but  no  occu- 
pants. This  sudden  abandonment  of  their  homes  betokened 
some  secret  purpose  yet  to  be  fulfilled.  The  midnight  moon 
was  setting  over  the  city,  when  the  cry  of  "Fire!"  reached 
the  ears  of  Mortier ;  and  the  first  light  over  Napoleon's  falter- 
ing empire  was  kindled,  and  that  most  wondrous  scene  of 
modern  times  commenced,  —  the  Burning  of  Moscow. 

4.  Mortier,  as  governor  of  the  city,  immediately  issued  his 
orders,  and  was  putting  forth  every  exertion,  when  at  daylight 
Napoleon  hastened  to  him.  Affecting  to  disbelieve  the  reports 
that  the  inhabitants  were  firing  their  own  city,  he  put  more  rigid 
commands  on  Mortier,  to  keep  the  soldiers  from  the  work  of 
destruction.    The  Marshal  simply  pointed  to  some  iron-cov- 
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ered  houses  that  had  not  yet  been  opened,  from  every  crevice 
of  which  smoke  was  issuing  like  steam  from  the  sides  of  a 
pent-up  volcano.  Sad  and  thoughtful,  Napoleon  turned  to- 
wards the  Kremlin,  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Czars,  whose 
huge  structure  rose  high  above  the  surrounding  edifices. 

5.  In  the  morning,  Mortier,  by  great  exertions,  was  enabled 
to  subdue  the  fire ;  but  the  next  night,  September  15th,  at 
midnight,  the  sentinels  on  watch  upon  the  lofty  Kremlin  saw 
below  them  the  flames  bursting  through  the  houses  and  pal- 
aces, and  the  cry  of  "  Fire !  fire  ! "  passed  through  the  city. 
The  dread  scene  was  now  fairly  opened.  Fiery  balloons  were 
seen  dropping  from  the  air  and  lighting  on  the  houses ;  dull 
explosions  were  heard  on  every  side  from  the  shut-up  dwell- 
ings ;  and  the  next  moment  light  burst  forth,  and  the  flames 
were  raging  through  the  apartments. 

6.  All  was  uproar  and  confusion.  The  serene  air  and  moon- 
light of  the  night  before  had  given  way  to  driving  clouds  and 
a  wild  tempest,  that  swept  like  the  roar  of  the  sea  over  the 
city.  Flames  arose  on  every  side,  blazing  and  crackling  in 
the  storm;  while  clouds  of  smoke  and  sparks,  in  an  inces- 
sant shower,  went  driving  toward  the  Kremlin.  The  clouds 
themselves  seemed  turned  into  fire,  rolling  wrath  over  devoted 
Moscow.  Mortier,  crushed  with  the  responsibility  thrown 
upon  his  shoulders,  moved  with  his  Young  Guard  amid  this 
desolation,  blowing  up  the  houses  and  facing  the  tempest  and 
the  flames,  struggling  nobly  to  arrest  the  conflagration. 

7.  He  hastened  from  place  to  place  amid  the  ruins,  his  face 
blackened  with  smoke,  and  his  hair  and  eyebrows  singed  with 
•the  fierce  heat.  At  length  the  day  dawned, — a  day  of  tempest 
and  of  flame, — and  Mortier,  who  had  strained  every  nerve  for 
thirty-six  hours,  entered  a  palace,  and  dropped  down  from 
fatigue.  The  manly  form  and  stalwart  arm  that  had  so  often 
carried  death  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  at  length  gave  way, 

•  and  the  gloomy  Marshal  lay  and  panted  in  utter  exhaustion. 
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But  the  night  of  tempest  had  been  succeeded  by  a  day  of 
tempest;  and  when  night  again  enveloped  the  city,  it  was 
one  broad  flame,  waving  to  and  fro  in  the  blast. , 

8.  The  wind  had  increased  to  a  perfect  hurricane,  and  shifted 
from  quarter  to  quarter,  as  if  on  purpose  to  swell  the  sea  of 
fire  and  extinguish  the  last  hope.  The  fire  was  approaching 
the  Kremlin ;  and  already  the  roar  of  the  flames  and  crash  of 
falling  houses,  and  the  crackling  of  burning  timbers,  were 
borne  to  the  ears  of  the  startled  Emperor.  He  arose  and 
walked  to  and  fro,  stopping  convulsively  and  gazing  on  the 
terrific  scene.  Murat,  Eugene,  and  Berthier  (per  te  a!)  rushed 
into  his  presence,  and  on  their  knees  besought  him  to  flee ; 
but  he  still  clung  to  that  haughty  palace  as  if  it  were  his 
empire. 

9.  But  at  length  the  shout,  "  The  Kremlin  is  on  fire  ! "  was 
heard  above  the  roar  of  the  conflagration,  and  Napoleon  re- 
luctantly consented  to  leave.  He  descended  into  the  streets 
with  his  staff,  and  looked  about  for  a  way  of  egress,  but  the 
flames  blocked  every  passage.  At  length  they  discovered  a 
postern  gate,  leading  to  the  Moskwa,  and  entered  it ;  but  they 
had  passed  still  further  into  the  clanger.  As  Napoleon  cast 
his  eye  round  the  open  space,  girdled  and  arched  with  fire, 
smoke,  and  cinders,  he  saw  one  single  street  yet  open,  but  all 
on  fire.  Into  this  he  rushed,  and  amid  the  crash  of  falling 
houses  and  the  raging  of  the  flames,  over  burning  ruins, 
through  clouds  of  rolling  smoke,  and  between  walls  of  fire,  he 
pressed  on.  At  length,  half  suffocated,  he  emerged  in  safety 
from  the  blazing  city,  and  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  impe- 
rial palace  of  Petrowsky,  nearly  three  miles  distant. 

10.  Mortier,  relieved  from  his  anxiety  for  the  Emperor,  re- 
doubled his  efforts  to  arrest  the  conflagration.  His  men  cheer- 
fully rushed  into  every  danger.  Breathing  nothing  but  smoke 
and  ashes ;  canopied  by  flame  and  smoke  and  cinders  ;  sur- 
rounded by  walls  of  fire,  that  rocked  to  and  fro,  and  fell,  with 
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a  crash,  amid  the  blazing  ruins,  carrying  down  with  them  red- 
hot  roofs  of  iron,  —  he  struggled  against  an  enemy  that  no  bold- 
ness could  awe  or  courage  overcome. 

11.  Those  brave  troops  had  often  heard  without  fear  the 
tramp  of  thousands  of  cavalry  sweeping  to  battle ;  but  now 
they  stood  in  still  terror  before  the  march  of  the  conflagration, 
under  whose  burning  footsteps  was  heard  the  incessant  crash 
of  falling  houses,  palaces,  and  churches.  The  continuous  roar 
of  the  raging  hurricane,  mingled  with  that  of  the  flames,  was 
more  terrible  than  the  thunder  of  artillery;  and  before  this 
new  foe,  in  the  midst  of  this  battle  of  the  elements,  the  awe- 
struck army  stood  affrighted  and  powerless. 

12.  When  night  again  descended  on  the  city,  it  presented 
a  spectacle,  the  like  of  which  was  never  seen  before,  and  which 
baffles  all  description.  The  streets  were  streets  of  fire,  the 
heavens  a  canopy  of  fire,  and  the  entire  body  of  the  city  a 
mass  of  fire,  fed  by  a  hurricane  that  sped  the  blazing  frag- 
ments in  a  constant  stream  through  the  air.  Incessant  explo- 
sions, from  the  blowing  up  of  stores  of  oil,  tar,  and  spirits, 
shook  the  very  foundations  of  the  city,  and  sent  vast  volumes 
of  smoke  rolling  furiously  toward  the  sky. 

13.  Huge  sheets  of  canvas  on  fire  came  floating  like  mes- 
sengers of  death  through  the  flames ;  the  towers  and  domes 
of  the  churches  and  palaces,  glowing  with  a  red  heat  over  the 
wild  sea  below,  then  tottering  a  moment  on  their  bases,  were 
hurled  by  the  tempest  into  the  common  ruin.  Thousands  of 
wretches,  before  unseen,  were  driven  by  the  heat  from  the  cel- 
lars and  hovels,  and  streamed  in  an  incessant  throng  through 
the  streets. 

14.  Children  were  seen  carrying  their  parents ;  the  strong, 
the  weak ;  while  thousands  more  were  staggering  under  the 
loads  of  plunder  which  they  had  snatched  from  the  flames. 
This,  too,  would  frequently  take  fire  in  the  falling  shower; 
and  the  miserable  creatures  would  be  compelled  to  drop  it  and 
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flee  for  their  lives.  O,  it  was  a  scene  of  woe  and  fear  incon- 
ceivable and  indescribable !  A  mighty  and  closely  packed 
city  of  houses,  churches,  and  palaces,  wrapped  from  limit  to 
limit  in  flames,  which  are  fed  by  a  whirling  hurricane,  is  a 
sight  this  world  will  seldom  see. 

15.  But  this  was  within  the  city.  To  Napoleon,  without, 
the  spectacle  was  still  more  sublime  and  terrific.  When  the 
flames  had  overcome  all  obstacles,  and  had  wrapped  everything 
in  their  red  mantle,  that  great  city  looked  like  a  sea  of  rolling 
fire/ swept  by  a  tempest  that  drove  it  into  billows.  Huge 
domes  and  towers,  throwing  off  sparks  like  blazing  fire-brands, 
now  disappeared  in  their  maddening  flow,  as  they  rushed  and 
broke  high  over  their  tops,  scattering  their  spray  of  fire  against 
the  clouds.  The  heavens  themselves  seemed  to  have  caught 
the  conflagration,  and  the  angry  masses  that  swept  it  rolled 
over  a  bosom  of  fire. 

16.  Columns  of  flames  would  rise  and  sink  along  the  sur- 
face of  this  sea,  and  huge  volumes  of  black  smoke  suddenly 
shoot  into  the  air,  as  if  volcanoes  were  working  below.  The 
black  form  of  the  Kremlin  alone  towered  above  the  chaos, 
now  wrapped  in  flame  and  smoke,  again  emerging  into  view, 
and  standing  amid  this  scene  of  desolation  and  terror,  like 
Virtue  in  the  midst  of  a  burning  world,  enveloped  but  un- 
scathed by  the"  devouring  elements. 

17.  Napoleon  stood  and  gazed  on  the  scene  in  silent  awe. 
Though  nearly  three  miles  distant,  the  windows  and  walls  of 
his  apartment  were  so  hot  that  he  could  scarcely  bear  his  hand 
against  them.  Said  he,  years  afterward,  "  It  was  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  sea  and  billows  of  fire,  a  sky  and  clouds  of  flame  ; 
mountains  of  red  rolling  flames,  like  immense  waves  of  the 
sea,  alternately  bursting  forth  and  elevating  themselves  to 
skies  of  fire,  and  then  sinking  into  the  flame  below.  O,  it 
was  the  most  grand,  the  most  sublime,  and  the  most  terrific 
sight  the  world  ever  beheld  ! " 

T.  Headley. 
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LESSON  CXX. 
FREAKS  OF  THE  WINTER  WIND. 

1.  What  way  does  the  Wind  come  ?    What  way  does  he  go  ? 
He  rides  o'er  the  water,  and  over  the  snow, 

Through  wood  and  through  vale  ;  and  o'er  rocky  hight, 

Which  the  goat  can  not  climb,  takes  his  sounding  flight. 

He  tosses  about  in  every  bare  tree, 

As,  if  you  look  up,  you  plainly  may  see  ; 

But  how  he  will  come,  and  whither  he  goes, 

And  when  he  '11  return,  I 'm  sure  nobody  knows. 

2.  He  will  suddenly  stop  in  a  cunning  nook, 

And  ring  a  sharp  'larum  ;  but,  if  you  should  look, 

There 's  nothing  to  see  but  a  cushion  of  snow, 

As  round  as  a  pillow,  and  whiter  than  milk, 

And  softer  than  if  it  were  covered  with  silk. 

Sometimes  he  11  hide  in  the  cave  of  a  rock, 

Then  whistle  as  shrill  as  the  buzzard  cock ; 

Yet  seek  him,  and  what  will  you  find  in  the  place  ? 

Nothing  but  silence  and  empty  space  ; 

Save,  in  a  corner,  a  heap  of  dry  leaves, 

That  he 's  left,  for  a  bed,  to  beggars  or  thieves  ! 

3.  As  soon  as 't  is  daylight,  to-morrow,  with  me 
You  shall  go  to  the  orchard,  and  then  you  will  see 
That  he  has  been  there,  and  made  a  great  rout, 

And  cracked  the  dry  branches,  and  strewn  them  about ; 
0,  I  hope  he  will  spare  that  one  upright  twig, 
That  looked  up  at  the  sky,  so  proud  and  so  big, 
All  the  long  summer  days,  as  you  very  well  know, 
Studied  thickly  with  apples,  —  a  beautiful  show  ! 
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4.  Hark  !  over  the  roof  he  seems  now  to  pause, 
And  growls  as  if  he  would  fix  his  strong  claws 
Eight  into  the  slates,  and  with  a  huge  rattle, 
Drive  them  off  from  their  post,  like  men  in  a  battle. 
But  let  him  rage  round  ;  he  does  us  no  harm  ; 
We'll  build  up  the  fire  in  our  room  snug  and  warm ; 
Untouched  by  his  breath,  see,  the  lamp  now  shines  bright, 
And  burns  with  a  cheerful  and  steady  light. 

5.  Books  have  we  to  read,  —  but  that  half-stifled  knell ! 
Alas  ! 't  is  the  sound  of  the  nine  o'clock  bell. 

Come,  come,  then,  to  bed  !  and  when  we  are  there, 
He  may  work  his  own  will ;  for  what  need  we  care  ? 
He  may  knock  at  the  door,  —  we  '11  not  let  him  in  ; 
He  may  drive  at  the  windows,  —  we  '11  laugh  at  his  din. 
Let  him  seek  his  own  home,  wherever  it  be,  — 
Here 's  a  cozy  warm  bed  for  Edward  and  me. 

Adapted. 


LESSON  CXXL 

VOICES  OF  THE  DEAD. 

1.  We  die,  but  leave  an  influence  behind  us  that  survives. 
The  echoes  of  our  words  are  evermore  repeated,  and  reflected 
along  the  ages.  Jt  is  what  man  ivas  that  lives  and  acts  after 
him.  What  he  said  sounds  along  the  years  like  voices  amid 
the  mountain  gorges  ;  and  what  he  did  is  repeated  after  him 
in  ever-multiplying  and  never-ceasing  reverberations.  Every 
man  has  left  behind  him  influences  for  good  or  for  evil,  that 
will  never  exhaust  themselves. 

2.  The  sphere  in  which  he  acts  may  be  small,  or  it  may  be 
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great.  It  may  be  his  fireside,  or  it  may  be  a  kingdom,  —  a 
village  or  a  great  nation  ;  it  may  be  a  parish  or  broad  Europe ; 
but  act  he  does,  ceaselessly  and  forever.  His  friends,  his 
family,  his  successors  in  office,  his  relatives,  are  all  receptive 
of  an  influence  which  he  has  transmitted  and  bequeathed 
to  mankind,  —  either  a  blessing  which  will  repeat  itself  in 
showers  of  benedictions,  or  a  curse  which  will  multiply  itself 
in  ever-accumulating  evil. 

3.  Every  man  is  a  missionary,  now  and  forever,  for  good  or 
for  evil,  whether  he  intends  and  designs  it,  or  not.  He  may  be 
a  blot,  radiating  his  dark  influence  outward  to  the  very  cir- 
cumference of  society,  or  he  may  be  a  blessing,  spreading  bene- 
dictions over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land;  but  a  blank 
he  can  not  be.  The  seed  sown  in  life  springs  up  in  harvests 
of  blessings,  or  harvests  of  sorrow.  Whether  our  influence  be 
great  or  small,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil,  it  lasts,  it  lives 
somewhere,  within  some  limit,  and  is  operative  wherever  it  is. 
The  grave  buries  the  dead  dust,  but  the  character  walks  the 
world,  and  distributes  itself,  as  a  benediction  or  a  curse,  among 
the  families  of  mankind. 

4.  The  sun  sets  beyond  the  western  hills,  but  the  trail  of 
light  he  leaves  behind  him  guides  the  pilgrim  to  his  distant 
home.  The  tree  falls  in  the  forest ;  but  in  the  lapse  of  ages  it 
is  turned  into  coal,  and  our  fires  burn  now  the  brighter  because 
it  grew  and  fell.  The  coral  insect  dies,  but  the  reef  it  raised 
breaks  the  surge  on  the  shores  of  great  continents,  or  has 
formed  an  isle  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  to  wave  with  har- 
vests for  the  good  of  man.  We  live  and  we  die ;  but  the  good 
or  evil  that  we  do  lives  after  us,  and  is  not  "  buried  with  our 
bones." 

5.  The  friend  with  whom  we  took  sweet  counsel  is  removed 
visibly  from  the  outward  eye ;  but  the  lessons  that  he  taught, 
the  grand  sentiments  that  he  uttered,  the  holy  deeds  of  gener- 
osity by  which  he  was  characterized,  the  moral  lineaments 
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and  likeness  of  the  man,  still  survive,  and  appear  in  the  silence 
of  even-tide,  and  on  the  tablets  of  memory,  and  in  the  light  of 
morn  and  noon  and  dewy  eve  ;  and,  being  dead,  he  yet  speaks 
eloquently,  and  in  the  midst  of  us. 

6.  Mahomet  still  lives  in  his  practical  and  disastrous  influ- 
ence in  the  East.  Napoleon  still  is  France,  and  France  is 
almost  Napoleon.  Shakespeare,  Byron,  and  Milton,  all  live  in 
their  influence,  for  good  or  evil.  The  apostle  from  his  chair, 
the  minister  from  his  pulpit,  the  martyr  from  his  flame-shroud, 
the  statesman  from  his  cabinet,  the  soldier  in  the  field,  the 
sailor  on  the  deck,  —  all  of  these  may  have  passed  away  to 
their  graves ;  but  they  still  live  in  the  deeds  which  they  per- 
formed, in  the  lives  they  lived,  and  in  the  powerful  lessons 
that  they  left  behind  them. 

7.  "  None  of  us  liveth  to  himself,"  for  others  are  affected  by 
that  life  ;  "  or  dieth  to  himself,"  for  others  are  interested  in 
that  death.  The  queen's  crown  may  molder,  but  she  who  wore 
it  will  act  upon  the  ages  which  are  yet  to  come.  The  noble's 
coronet  may  be  reft  in  pieces,  but  the  wearer  of  it  is  now  doing 
what  will  be  reflected  by  thousands  who  will  be  made  and 
molded  by  him.  Dignity  and  rank  and  riches  are  all  cor- 
ruptible and  worthless  ;  but  moral  character  has  an  immor- 
tality that  no  sword-point  can  destroy,  that  ever  walks  the 
world  and  leaves  lasting  influences  behind. 

8.  What  we  do  is  transacted  on  a  stage  of  which  all  in  the 
universe  are  spectators.  What  we  say  is  transmitted  in  echoes 
that  will  never  cease.  What  we  are  is  influencing  and  acting 
on  the  rest  of  mankind.  Neutral  we  can  not  be.  Living  we 
act,  and  dead  we  speak ;  and  the  whole  universe  is  the  mighty 
company  forever  looking,  forever  listening,  and  all  nature  the 
tablets  forever  recording  the  words,  the  deeds,  the  thoughts, 
the  passions  of  mankind  ! 

9.  Monuments  and  columns  and  statues,  erected  to  heroes, 
poets,  orators,  statesmen,  are  all  influences  that  extend  into  the 
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future  ages.  "  The  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  Isle  "  *  still 
speaks.  The  Mantuan  bardf  still  sings  in  every  school. 
Shakespeare,  the  bard  of  Avon,  is  still  translated  into  every 
tongue.  The  philosophy  of  the  Stagirite  {  is  still  felt  in  every 
academy.  Whether  these  influences  are  beneficent  or  the  re- 
verse, they  are  influences  fraught  with  power.  How  blest 
must  be  the  recollection  of  those  who,  like  the  setting  sun, 
have  left  a  trail  of  light  behind  them  by  which  others  may 
see  the  way  to  that  rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people  of 
God! 

10.  It  is  only  the  pure  fountain  that  brings  forth  pure  water. 
The  good  tree  only  will  produce  the  good  fruit.  If  the  center 
from  which  all  proceeds  is  pure  and  holy,  the  radii  of  influence 
from  it  will  be  pure  and  holy  also.  Go  forth,  then,  into  the 
spheres  that  you  occupy,  the  employments,  the  trades,  the 
professions  of  social  life  ;  go  forth  into  the  high  places,  or  into 
the  lowly  places  of  the  land ;  mix  with  the  roaring  cataracts 
of  social  convulsions,  or  mingle  amid  the  eddies  and  stream- 
lets of  quiet  and  domestic  life  ;  whatever  sphere  you  fill,  car- 
rying into  it  a  holy  heart,  you  will  radiate  around  you  life 
and  power,  and  leave  behind  you  holy  and  beneficent  influ- 
ences. J.  Gumming. 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Foot-prints  on  the  sands  of  time. 

Longfellovx 

*  Homer,  who  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  resided  in  Scio,  an  island  in  the 
Ae'  gean  Sea,  near  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Scio  is  also  one  of  the 
many  places  that  have  contended  for  the  honor  of  being  the  birth-place  of 
Homer. 

t  Virgil,  so  called  because  he  was  born  in  the  city  of  Mantua,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Italy. 

t  Aristotle,  called  the  Sta  gi  rite,  because  he  was  born  in  the  island  of  Sta* 
gi'  ra,  near  the  coast  of  Greece. 
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LESSON  CXXII. 
THAT  SILENT  MOON. 

1.  That  silent  moon,  that  silent  moon, 

Careering  now  through  cloudless  sky, 
0,  who  shall  tell  what  varied  scenes 

Have  passed  beneath  her  placid  eye, 
Since  first,  to  light  this  wayward  earth, 
She  walked  in  tranquil  beauty  forth  ! 

2.  How  oft  has  guilt's  unhallowed  hand, 

And  superstition's  senseless  rite, 
And  loud,  licentious  revelry 

Profaned  her  pure  and  holy  light : 
Small  sympathy  is  hers,  I  ween, 
With  sights  like  these,  that  virgin  queen ! 

3.  But  dear  to  her,  in  summer  eve, 

By  rippling  wave,  or  tufted  grove, 
When  hand  in  hand  is  purely  clasped, 

And  heart  meets  heart  in  holy  love, 
To  smile  in  quiet  loneliness, 
And  hear  each  whispered  vow,  and  bless. 

4  Dispersed  along  the  world's  wide  way, 

When  friends  are  far,  and  fond  ones  rove, 
How  powerful  she  to  wake  the  thought, 
And  start  the  tear  for  those  we  love, 
Who  watch  with  us  at  night's  pale  noon, 
And  gaze  upon  that  silent  moon. 

5.  How  powerful,  too,  to  hearts  that  mourn, 
The  magic  of  that  moonlight  sky, 
To  bring  again  the  vanished  scenes,  — 
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The  happy  eves  of  days  gone  by; 
Again  to  bring,  'mid  bursting  tears, 
The  loved,  the  lost  of  other  years  ! 

6.  And  oft  she  looks,  that  silent  moon, 
On  lonely  eyes  that  wake  to  weep 
In  dungeon  dark,  or  sacred  cell, 

Or  couch,  whence  pain  has  banished  sleep : 
0,  softly  beams  her  gentle  eye 
On  those  who  mourn,  and  those  who  die ! 
u 
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7.  But  beam  on  whomsoe'er  she  will, 

And  fall  where'er  her  splendors  may, 
There 's  pureness  in  her  chastened  light, 

There 's  comfort  in  her  tranquil  ray : 
What  power  is  hers  to  soothe  the  heart !  — 
What  power  the  trembling  tear  to  start ! 

8.  The  dewy  morn  let  others  love, 

Or  bask  them  in  the  noontide  ray,  — 
There 's  not  an  hour  but  has  its  charm, 

From  dawning  light  to  dying  day,  — 
But,  0,  be  mine  a  fairer  boon,  — 
That  silent  moon,  that  silent  moon  ! 

G.  W.  Doane. 


LESSON  CXXIII. 
THE  PRESS  AND  THE  SWORD. 

1.  When  Tamerlane  *  had  finished  building  his  pyramid 
of  seventy  thousand  human  skulls,  and  was  seen  standing  at 
the  gate  of  Damascus,  glittering  in  his  steel,  with  his  battle- 
ax  on  his  shoulder,  till  his  fierce  hosts  filed  out  to  new  vic- 
tories and  carnage,  the  pale  looker-on  might  have  fancied  that 
Nature  was  in  her  death-throes ;  for  havoc  and  despair  had 
taken  possession  of  the  earth,  and  the  sun  of  manhood  seemed 
setting  in  a  sea  of  blood. 

2.  Yet  it  might  be  on  that  very  gala-day  of  Tamerlane  that 
a  little  boy,  whose  history  was  more  important  than  that  of 
twenty  Tamerlanes,  was  playing  nine-pins  in  the  streets  of 
Mentz.  The  Khan,  with  his  shaggy  demons  of  the  wilder- 
ness, "  passed  away  like  a  whirlwind,"  to  be  forgotten  forever ; 
and  that  German  artisan  lias  wrought  a  benefit  which  is  yet 

*  See  Note  on  page  214. 
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immeasurably  expanding  itself,  and  will  continue  to  expand 
itself,  through  all  countries  and  all  times. 

3.  What  are  the  conquests  and  the  expeditions  of  the  whole 
corporation  of  captains,  from  Walter  the  Penniless  *  to 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  compared  with  those  movable  types  of 
Faust  ?  f  Truly  it  is  a  mortifying  thing  for  your  conqueror 
to  reflect  how  perishable  is  the  metal  with  which  he  hammers 
with  such  violence ;  how  the  kind  earth  will  soon  shroud  up 
his  bloody  foot-prints ;  and  all  that  he  achieved  and  skillfully 
piled  together  will  be  but  like  his  own  canvas  city  of  a  camp, 
—  this  evening,  loud  with  life,  to-morrow  all  struck  and  van- 
ished, "  a  few  pits  and  heaps  of  straw." 

4.  For  here,  as  always,  it  continues  true,  that  the  deepest 
force  is  the  stillest ;  that,  as  in  the  fable,  the  mild  shining  of 
the  sun  shall  silently  accomplish  what  the  fierce  blustering  of 
the  tempest  in  vain  essayed.  Above  all,  it  is  ever  to  be  kept 
in  mind,  that  not  by  material  but  by  moral  power  are  men 
and  their  actions  to  be  governed.  How  noiseless  is  thought ! 
No  rolling  of  drums,  no  tramp  of  squadrons,  no  tumult  of  in- 
numerable baggage-wagons,  attend  its  movements. 

5.  In  what  obscure  and  sequestered  places  may  the  head  be 
meditating,  which  is  one  day  to  be  crowned  with  more  than 
imperial  authority !  For  kings  and  emperors  will  be  among 
its  ministering  servants  ;  it  will  rule  not  over  but  in  all  heads, 
and  with  these  solitary  combinations  of  ideas,  and  with  magic 
formulas,  bend  the  world  to  its  will.  The  time  may  come 
when  Napoleon  himself  will  be  better  known  for  his  laws  than 
his  battles,  and  the  victory  of  Waterloo  may  prove  less  mo- 
mentous than  the  opening  of  the  first  Mechanics'  Institute. 

Garlyle . 

*  Walter  the  Penniless,  a  noted  leader  in  the  first  Crusade,  or  expedition 
against  the  Turks,  commenced  in  1096.  His  army  was  destroyed  before 
reaching  the  Holy  Land. 

t  Faust,  Johann,  a  rich  citizen  of  Mayence,  or  Mentz,  who  was  the  chief 
promoter  of  the  invention  of  printing.    He  died  in  1460. 
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LESSON  CXXIV. 
USE  THE  PEN. 

Use  the  pen  !  there 's  magic  in  it, 

Never  let  it  lag  behind ; 
Write  thy  thought,  —  the  pen  can  win  it 

From  the  chaos  of  the  mind. 
Many  a  gem  is  lost  forever 

By  the  careless  passer-by, 
But  the  gems  of  thought  should  never 

On  the  mental  pathway  lie. 

Use  the  pen  !  reck  not  that  others 

Take  a  higher  flight  than  thine  ; 
Many  an  ocean  cave  still  smothers 

Pearls  of  price  beneath  the  brine : 
But  the  diver  finds  the  treasure, 

And  the  gem  to  light  is  brought ; 
Thus  thy  mind's  unbounded  measure 

May  give  up  some  pearl  of  thought. 

Use  the  pen  !  the  day's  departed 

When  the  sv;ord  alone  held  sway, 
Wielded  by  the  lion-hearted, 

Strong  in  battle.    Where  are  they  ? 
All  unknown  the  deeds  of  glory 

Done  of  old  by  mighty  men, 
Save  the  few  who  live  in  story, 

Chronicled  by  sages'  pen. 

Use  the  pen  !  but  let  it  never 

Slander  write,  with  death-black  ink ; 
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Let  it  be  thy  best  endeavor 

But  to  pen  what  good  men  think. 
Thus  thy  words  and  thoughts,  securing 

Honest  praise  from  wisdom's  tongue, 
May  in  time  be  as  enduring 

As  the  strains  which  Homer  sung. 

J.  E.  Carpenter. 


LESSON  CXXV. 

TAMERLANE  AND  THE  DERVIS. 

A  Dialogue. 

Tamerlane.  Thou  bring' st  me  thy  credentials  from  the 
Highest, 

From  Allah,  and  our  Prophet.    Speak  thy  message. 
It  must  import  the  best  and  noblest  ends. 

Dervis.  Thus  speaks  our  holy  Mahomet,  who  has  given  thee 
To  reign  and  conquer :  111  dost  thou  repay 
The  bounties  of  his  hand,  unmindful  of 
The  fountain  whence  thy  streams  of  greatness  flow. 
Thou  hast  forgot  high  Heaven,  —  hast  beaten  down 
And  trampled  on  religion's  sanctity. 

Tarn.  Now,  as  I  am  a  soldier  and  a  king,  — 
The  greatest  names  of  honor,  —  only  show 
Thy  imputations  true,  and  Tamerlane 
Shall  do  thee  ample  justice  on  himself. 
So  much  the  sacred  name  of  Heaven  awes  me, 
Could  I  suspect  my  soul  of  harboring  aught 
To  its  dishonor,  I  would  search  it  strictly, 
And  drive  the  offending  thought  with  fury  forth. 

Der.  Yes,  thou  hast  hurt  our  holy  prophet's  honor, 
By  fostering  the  pernicious  Christian  sect ; 
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Those  whom  his  sword  pursued  with  fell  destruction 
Thou  tak'st  into  thy  bosom,  to  thy  councils ; 
They  are  thy  only  friends.    The  true  believers 
Mourn  to  behold  thee  favor  this  Axalla. 

Tarn.  I  fear  me,  thou  exceed'st  the  prophet's  order, 
And  bring'st  his  venerable  name  to  shelter 
A  rudeness  ill-becoming  thee  to  use, 
Or  me  to  suffer.    When  thou  nam'st  my  friend, 
Thou  nam'st  a  man,  beyond  the  least  suspicion, 
Virtuous  and  great,  a  warrior  and  a  prince. 

Der.  He  is  a  Christian ;  and  our  law  condemns  him, 
Though  he  were  even  all  thou  speak'st,  and  more. 

Tarn.  'T  is  false  ;  no  law  divine  condemns  the  virtuous, 
For  differing  from  the  rules  your  schools  devise. 
Look  round,  how  Providence  bestows  alike 
Sunshine  and  rain,  to  bless  the  fruitful  year, 
On  different  nations,  all  of  different  faiths  ; 
And,  though  by  several  names  and  titles  worshiped, 
Heaven  takes  the  various  tribute  of  their  praise ; 
Since  all  agree  to  own,  at  least  to  mean, 
One  best,  one  greatest,  only  Lord  of  all. 
Thus,  when  He  viewed  the  many  forms  of  nature, 
He  found  that  all  was  good,  and  blessed  the  fair  variety. 

Der.  Most  impious  and  profane  !    Nay,  frown  not,  prince 
Full  of  the  prophet,  I  despise  the  danger 
Thy  angry  power  may  threaten.    I  command  thee 
To  hear  and  to  obey ;  since  thus  says  Mahomet :  — 
Why  have  I  made  thee  dreadful  to  the  nations  ? 
Why  have  I  given  thee  conquest,  but  to  spread 
My  sacred  law  even  to  the  utmost  earth, 
And  make  my  holy  Mecca  the  world's  worship  ? 
Go  on,  and  wheresoe'er  thy  arms  shall  prosper, 
Plant  there  the  prophet's  name  ;  with  sword  and  fire. 
Drive  out  all  other  faiths,  and  let  the  world 
Confess  him  only. 
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Tarn.  Had  he  but  commanded 

My  sword  to  conquer  all,  to  make  the  world 
Know  but  one  lord,  the  task  were  not  so  hard. 
'T  were  but  to  do  what  has  been  done  already ; 
For  Philip's  son  *  and  Csesar  did  as  much. 
But  to  subdue  the  unconquerable  mind, 
To  make  one  reason  have  the  same  effect 
Upon  all  apprehensions,  to  force  this 
Or  that  man  to  think  alike,  and  just  as  thou  and  I,  — 
Impossible  !    Unless  their  souls  were  like  ; 
But  human  faces  are  not  more  unlike  than  these. 

Der.  Well  might  the  holy  cause  be  carried  on, 
If  Mussulman  -f  did  not  make  war  on  Mussulman. 
Why  hold'st  thou  captive  a  believing  monarch  ? 
Now,  as  thou  hop'st  to  escape  the  prophet's  curse, 
Eelease  the  royal  Baj'a  zet,J  and  join, 
With  force  united,  to  destroy  the  Christians. 

Tarn.  'T  is  well :  I 've  found  the  cause  that  moved  thy 
zeal. 

What  shallow  politician  set  thee  on, 
In  hopes  to  fright  me  this  way  to  compliance  ? 
Der.  Our  prophet  only  — 

Tarn.  No,  thou  dost  belie  him,. 

Thou  maker  of  new  faiths,  that  darest  to  build 

*  That  is,  Alexander  the  Great,  the  son  of  Philip,  King  of  Macedon. 

+  Mus'sul  man,  a  follower  of  Mahomet ;  sometimes  called  a  Moslem,  which, 
in  the  Arabic  language,  means  a  true  believer,  or  one  who  submits  himself 
wholly  to  the  divine  will. 

X  Baj'a  zet,  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1389,  and  soon 
spread  great  alarm  among  the  Christian  nations  of  Western  Europe  by  the 
rapidity  and  extent  of  his  conquests.  He  was,  however,  entirely  defeated  by 
Tamerlane  in  a  great  battle,  fought  in  1401,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  was  taken 
prisoner.  While  some  historians  have  stated  that  he  was  cruelly  kept  for  some 
time  in  an  iron  cage  ;  by  others,  and  with  more  probability,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  treated  by  his  conqueror  with  great  generosity. 
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Thy  fond  inventions  on  Eeligion's  name  ! 

Eeligion's  luster  is,  by  native  innocence, 

Divinely  pure,  and  free  from  every  art. 

You  falsify  her.    Hence,  hypocrite  !    Thou  'rt  unmasked. 

Der.  I  have  but  one  resort.    Now  aid  me,  prophet !  (aside.) 
Yet  have  I  somewhat  further  to  unfold : 
Our  prophet  speaks  to  thee  in  thunder  —  thus  — 

The  Dervis  draws  a  concealed  dagger,  and  attempts  to  stab  Tamerlane. 

Tarn.  No,  villain  !   Heaven  is  watchful  o'er  her  worship- 
ers,   (wresting  the  dagger  from  him.) 
And  blasts  the  murderer's  purpose.    Think,  thou  wretch  ! 
Think  on  the  pains  that  wait  thy  crime,  and  tremble 
When  I  shall  doom  thee  — 

Der.  'T  is  but  death  r  t  last ; 

And  I  will  suffer  greatly  for  the  cause 
That  urged  me  first  to  the  bold  deed. 

Tarn.  0,  impious ! 

Enthusiasm  thus  makes  villains  martyrs.  (Pausing.) 
It  shall  be  so.    To  die  !  't  were  a  reward. 
Now  learn  the  difference  'twixt  thy  faith  and  mine  : 
Thine  bids  thee  lift  thy  dagger  to  my  throat ; 
Mine  can  forgive  the  wrong,  and  bid  thee  live. 
Keep  thy  own  wicked  secret,  and  be  safe ! 
If  thou  repent'st,  I  have  gained  one  to  virtue, 
And  am,  in  that,  rewarded  for  my  mercy ; 
If  thou  continuest  still  to  be  the  same, 
'T  is  punishment  enough  to  be  a  villain. 
Hence  from  my  sight !    It  shocks  my  soul  to  think 
That  there  is  such  a  monster  in  my  kind. 
Whither  will  man's  impiety  extend  ? 
0  gracious  Heaven  !  dost  thou  withhold  thy  thunder, 
When  bold  assassins  use  thy  sacred  name, 
And  swear  they  are  the  champions  of  thy  cause  ? 

Rowe. 
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LESSON  CXXVI. 
THERE  IS  NO  DEATH. 

1.  There  is  no  death  !    The  stars  go  down 

To  rise  upon  some  fairer  shore  ; 
And  bright,  in  heaven's  jeweled  crown, 
They  shine  for  evermore. 

2.  There  is  no  death  !    The  dust  we  tread 

Shall  change  beneath  the  summer  showers 
To  golden  grain,  or  mellow  fruit, 
Or  rainbow-tinted  flowers. 

3.  The  granite  rocks  disorganize, 

And  feed  the  hungry  moss  they  bear ; 
The  forest  leaves  drink  daily  life 
From  out  the  viewless  air. 

4.  There  is  no  death  !    The  leaves  may  fall, 

And  flowers  may  fade  and  pass  away ; 
They  only  wait  through  wint'ry  hours 
The  coming  of  May-day. 

5.  There  is  no  death  !    An  angel  form 

Walks  o'er  the  earth  with  silent  tread, 
And  bears  our  best-loved  things  away, 
And  then  we  call  them  "  dead." 

6.  He  leaves  our  hearts  all  desolate, 

He  plucks  our  fairest,  sweetest  flowers  ; 
Transplanted  into  bliss,  they  now 
Adorn  immortal  bowers. 

7.  The  bird-like  voice,  whose  joyous  tones 

Made  glad  these  scenes  of  sin  and  strife, 
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Sings  now  an  everlasting  song, 
Around  the  tree  of  life. 

3.  Where'er  he  sees  a  smile  too  bright, 
Or  heart  too  pure  for  taint  and  vice, 
He  bears  it  to  that  world  of  light, 
To  dwell  in  paradise. 

9.  Bom  unto  that  undying  life, 

They  leave  us  but  to  come  again ; 
With  joy  we  welcome  them,  the  same, 
Except  their  sin  and  pain. 

10.  And  ever  near  us,  though  unseen, 
The  dear  immortal  spirits  tread  ; 
For  all  the  boundless  universe 
Is  life,  —  there  is  no  dead  ! 

Buhoer  Lytton. 


LESSON  CXXVII. 
A  NEW  YEAR'S  CHIME. 
I. 

Whole  Class.  Toll  !  toll  !  toll  ! 

First  Pupil.     For  the  old  year  slowly  dying, 
Grim,  gaunt,  sere, 
On  the  breast  of  Time  now  lying. 
Hopes  of  youth  are  fleeting, 
Hearts  with  care  are  beating. 
Ho  !  ye  wardens  of  the  bells, 
Whole  Class.  Toll  !  toll  !  toll  ! 

Second  Pupil.    Toll  for  Earth's  enticing  fashion, 
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Third  Pupil.  Toll  for  Strife's  unholy  passion, 

Fourth  Pupil.  Toll  for  Friendship  unrequited, 

Fifth  Pupil.  Toll  for  Hope's  enchantments  blighted, 

Sixth  Pupil.  Toll  for  Love's  fond  pledges  broken, 

Seventh  Pupil.  Toll  for  Want  and  Woe  unspoken, 

Eighth  Pupil.  Toll  for  Mourners  sadly  weeping, 

Ninth  Pupil.  Toll  for  Sin's  vast  harvests  reaping : 
Whole  Class.  Toll  !  toll  !  toll  ! 

Tenth  Pupil.  Toll  that,  while  the  world  shall  stand, 

Sin  and  Woe  shall  fill  the  land ! 
Whole  Class.  Toll  !  toll  !  toll  ! 


II. 


Whole  Class.  Eing  !  ring  !  ring  ! 

First  Pupil.     A  welcome  to  the  bright  New  Year! 
Life,  Hope,  Joy, 

On  his  radiant  brow  appear ! 
Hearts  with  love  are  thrilling, 
Homes  with  bounty  filling. 

Ho  !  ye  wardens  of  the  bells, 
Whole  Class.  Eing  !  ring  !  ring  ! 

Second  Pupil.    Eing  for  Winter's  bracing  hours, 
Third  Pupil.    Eing  for  birth  of  Spring  and  Flowers, 
Fourth  Pupil.   Eing  for  Summer's  fruitful  treasure, 
Fifth  Pupil.     Eing  for  Autumn's  boundless  measure, 
Sixth  Pupil.     Eing  for  hands  of  generous  giving, 
Seventh  Pupil.  Eing  for  vows  of  nobler  living, 
Eighth  Pupil.   Eing  for  truths  of  tongue  or  pen, 
Ninth  Pupil.    Eing,  "  Peace  on  earth,  good- will  toward  men." 
Whole  Class.  Eing  !  RING  !  RING ! 

Tenth  Pupil.     Eing,  that  this  glad  year  may  see 

Earth's  accomplished  jubilee ! 
Whole  Class.  Eing  !  ring  !  ring  ! 
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LESSON  CXXVIII. 
GRANDEUR  OF  THE  SEA. 

1.  What  is  there  more  sublime  than  the  trackless,  restless, 
unfathomable  sea  ?  What  is  there  grander  than  the  calm, 
gently-heaving,  silent  sea?  Its  majesty  is  that  of  God,  its 
Creator.  Power  —  resistless,  overwhelming  power  —  is  its 
attribute ;  and  this  it  expresses,  whether  in  the  careless,  con- 
scious grandeur  of  its  deep  rest,  or  in  the  wild  tumult  of  its 
excited  wrath.  It  is  awful  when  its  crested  waves  rise  up  to 
make  a  compact  with  the  black  clouds  and  the  howling  winds 
and  the  thunderbolt,  and  they  sweep  on  in  the  joy  of  their 
dread  alliance,  to  do  the  Almighty's  bidding. 

2.  It  is  awful,  too,  when  it  stretches  its  broad  level  out  to 
meet  in  quiet  union  the  bended  sky,  and  show  in  the  line  of 
meeting  the  vast  rotundity  of  the  world.  There  is  majesty  in 
its  wild  expanse,  separating  and  inclosing  the  great  continents 
of  the  earth,  occupying  two-thirds  of  the  whole  surface  of  the 
globe,  penetrating  the  land  with  its  bays  and  secondary  seas, 
and  receiving  the  constantly  pouring  tribute  of  every  river,  of 
every  shore.  There  is  majesty  in  its  fullness,  never  diminish- 
ing and  never  increasing.  There  is  majesty  in  its  integrity, 
for  the  whole  vast  surface  is  uniform ;  in  its  local  unity,  for 
there  is  but  one  ocean,  and  the  inhabitants  of  any  one  me- 
ridian spot  may  visit  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  in  the  wide 
world. 

3.  Its  depth  is  sublime,  —  who  can  sound  it  ?  Its  strength 
is  sublime,  —  what  fabric  of  man  can  resist  it  ?  Its  voice  is 
sublime,  whether  in  the  prolonged  song  of  its  ripple  or  the 
stern  music  of  its  roar ;  whether  it  utters  its  hollow  and  mel- 
ancholy tones  within  a  labyrinth  of  wave-worn  caves,  or 
thunders  at  the  base  of  some  huge  promontory,  or  beats 
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against  some  toiling  vessel's  side,  lulling  the  voyager  to  rest 
with  its  wild  monotony,  or  dies  away  with  the  calm  and 
dying  twilight,  in  gentle  murmurs,  on  some  sheltered  shore. 
What  sight  is  there  more  magnificent  than  the  quiet  or  the 
stormy  sea  ?  What  music  is  there,  however  artful,  which  can 
be  compared  with  the  natural  and  changeful  melodies  of  the 
resounding  sea  ? 

4.  Its  beauty  is  of  God.  It  possesses  it  in  richness  of  its 
own;  it  borrows  it  from  earth  and  air  and  heaven.  The 
clouds  lend  it  the  various  dyes  of  their  wardrobe,  and  throw 
down  upon  it  the  broad  masses  of  their  shadows  as  they  go 
sailing  and  sweeping  by.  The  rainbow  laves  in  it  its  many- 
colored  feet.  The  sun  loves  to  visit  it,  and  the  moon,  and  the 
glittering  brotherhood  of  planets  and  stars;  for  they  delight 
themselves  in  its  beauty.  The  sunbeams  return  from  it  in 
showers  of  diamonds  and  glances  of  fire  ;  the  moonbeams  find 
in  it  a  pathway  of  silver,  when  they  dance  to  and  fro  with 
the  breeze  and  the  waves  through  the  livelong  night.  It  haa 
a  light,  too,  of  its  own,  soft  and  streaming  behind  a  milky-way 
of  dim  and  uncertain  luster,  like  that  which  is  shining  dimly 
above.  It  harmonizes,  in  its  forms  and  sounds,  both  with  the 
night  and  the  day.  It  cheerfully  reflects  the  light,  and  unites 
solemnly  with  the  darkness.  It  imparts  sweetness  to  the  music 
of  men,  and  grandeur  to  the  thunder  of  heaven. 


LESSON  CXXIX. 
APOSTROPHE  TO  THE  OCEAN. 


1.  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods  ; 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore  ; 
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There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes, 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar. 
I  love  not  man  the  less,  but  Nature  more, 

From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  Steal 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before, 

To  mingle  with  the  universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  can  not  all  conceal. 

2.  Eoll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark-blue  ocean,  —  roll ! 

Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain : 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin ;  his  control 

Stops  with  the  shore  :  upon  the  watery  plain 

The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own, 

When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths,  with  bubbling  groan, 
Without  a  grave,  unknell'd,  uncoffin'd,  and  unknown. 

3.  His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths ;  thy  fields 

Are  not  a  spoil  for  him :  thou  dost  arise 
And  shake  him  from  thee ;  the  vile  strength  he  wields 

For  earth's  destruction  thou  dost  all  despise, 

Spurning  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies, 
And  send'st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful  spray, 

And  howling  to  his  gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay, 
And  dashest  him  again  to  earth :  —  there  let  him  lay. 

4.  The  armaments  which  thunderstrike  the  walls 

Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake, 
And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals ; 
The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
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Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war ;  — 

These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake, 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada's  *  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 

5.  Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee : 

Assyria,  Greece,  Kome,  Carthage,  —  what  are  they  ? 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free, 

And  many  a  tyrant  since ;  their  shores  obey 

The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts.    Not  so  thou : 

Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play, 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow ; 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now. 

6.  Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 

Glasses  itself  in  tempests  ;  in  all  time  — 
Calm  or  convulsed,  in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 

Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 

Dark-heaving,  —  boundless,  endless,  and  sublime, — 
The  image  of  Eternity,  —  the  throne 

Of  the  Invisible  !    Even  from  out  thy  shrine 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made ;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee  :  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone. 

7.  And  I  have  loved  thee,  Ocean  !  and  my  joy 

Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like- thy  bubbles,  onward.    From  a  boy 
I  wantoned  with  thy  breakers ;  they  to  me 
Were  a  delight ;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 

*  Ar  ma'da,  a  fleet  of  armed  ships ;  it  is  here  used  to  denote  the  famous 
Spanish  fleet,  called  the  Invincible  Armada,  which  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  1588,  was  sent  to  make  an  attack  upon  England.  This  great 
fleet  was  partly  destroyed  by  a  storm. 
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Made  them  a  terror,  —  't  was  a  pleasing  fear, 

For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee, 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near, 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane,  —  as  I  do  here.* 

Byron. 


LESSON  CXXX. 
TELL  US  THY  TALE,  O  SEA! 


1.  Tell  us  thy  tale,  0  Sea ! 
When  did  thy  restless  waves  begin  to  roll  ? 

Who  formed  thy  waters,  bent,  and  bounded  thee,  — 
Spread  thee  from  pole  to  pole  ? 
Canst  thou  not  tell,  0  Sea  ? 

2.  Tell  us  thy  tale,  0  Sea ! 
Tell  us  thy  story  of  creation's  morn, 

When  suns  and  moons  and  planets  sprung  to  birth  ; 
When  this  young  Universe  of  ours  was  born, 
And  into  space  first  rose  the  bounding  earth. 

3.  Tell  us  thy  tale,  0  Sea  ! 

Where  are  the  ancient  cities,  where  the  thrones, 
Whose  people  spread  the  shores  of  regal  Tyre  ? 

In  Egypt  there  are  left  but  lettered  stones; 
Nations  and  dynasties  alike  expire. 

*  The  poet  is  supposed  to  plunge  into  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  at  the  close 
of  these  verses.  Lord  Byron  was  a  noted  swimmer,  and  his  favorite  pastime, 
from  early  youth,  was  to  sport  among  the  waves,  or  to  wander  along  the  shore, 
watching  their  tempestuous  tossings,  and  listening  to  the  roar  of  the  surf.  He 
was  born  in  London,  in  1788,  but  his  early  youth  was  passed  in  Aberdeenshire, 
in  Scotland. 
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4  But  thou  remainest,  0  Sea ! 

Unchanged  alone,  immortal,  —  boundless  grave 

Of  Earth,  and  all  her  nations ;  for  in  thee 
Lie  armies,  navies ;  and  beneath  thy  wave 

Sink  jeweled  bark  and  golden  argosy. 

5.  Tell  us  thy  tale,  0  Sea  ! 
Than  argosy  or  bark  more  precious  far, 

The  brave  and  beautiful  ingulfed  by  thee ; 
Tell  us  where  all  those  loved  and  lost  ones  are  ! 
Tell  us  their  untold  tale,  0  singing  Sea ! 

6.  "  Their  forms  alone  I  keep ; 
Thought,  life,  affection  with  me  do  not  dwell. 

Then  for  the  tombless  dead  no  longer  weep, 
Though  o'er  them  roll  my  never-ceasing  swell." 
This  is  thy  tale,  0  Sea ! 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Barker, 


LESSON  CXXXI. 
CAESAR  AT  THE  RUBICON. 

1.  It  is  related  of  Csesar,  that,  on  the  ever-memorable  night 
when  he  had  resolved  to  take  the  first  step  (and  in  such  a 
case,  the  first  step,  as  regarded  the  power  of  retreating,  was 
also  the  final  step)  which  placed  him  in  arms  against  the  state, 
it  happened  that  his  head-quarters  were  at  some  distance  from 
the  little  river  Eubicon,  which  formed  the  boundary  of  his 
province. 

2.  With  his  usual  caution,  that  no  news  of  his  motions 
might  mn  before  himself,  on  this  night  Caesar  gave  an  enter- 
tainment to  his  friends,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  slipped  away 
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unobserved,  and  with  a  small  retinue  proceeded  through  the 
woods  to  the  point  of  the  river  at  which  he  designed  to  cross. 
The  night  was  stormy,  and  by  the  violence  of  the  wind  all  the 
torches  of  his  escort  were  blown  out,  so  that  the  whole  party 
lost  their  road,  and  wandered  about  through  the  whole  night, 
until  the  early  dawn  enabled  them  to  recover  their  true 
course. 

3.  The  light  was  still  gray  and  uncertain,  as  Caesar  and  his 
retinue  rode  down  upon  the  banks  of  the  fatal  river,  —  to  cross 
which,  with  arms  in  his  hands,  since  the  further  bank  lay 
within  the  territory  of  the  Eepublic,  proclaimed  any  Koman 
a  rebel  and  a  traitor.  ~No  man,  the  firmest  or  the  most  ob- 
tuse, could  be  otherwise  than  deeply  agitated,  when  looking 
down  upon  this  little  brook,  —  so  insignificant  in  itself,  but 
invested  by  law  with  a  sanctity  so  awful.  The  whole  course 
of  future  history,  and  the  fate  of  every  nation,  would  necessa- 
rily be  determined  by  the  irretrievable  act  of  the  next  half- 
hour. 

4.  In  these  moments,  and  with  the  spectacle  before  him. 
and  contemplating  these  immeasurable  consequences  for  the 
last  time  that  could  allow  him  a  retreat,  —  impressed  also  by 
the  solemnity  and  deep  tranquillity  of  the  silent  dawn,  whilst 
the  exhaustion  of  his  night- wanderings  predisposed  him  to 
nervous  irritation,  —  Caesar,  we  may  be  sure,  was  profoundly 
agitated.  So  prepared,  we  need  not  much  wonder  at  what 
followed. 

5.  Caesar  was  yet  lingering  on  the  hither  bank,  when  sud- 
denly, at  a  point  not  far  distant  from  himself,  an  apparition 
was  descried  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  holding  in  its  hand 
what  seemed  a  flute.  This  phantom  was  of  unusual  size,  and 
of  beauty  more  than  human,  so  far  as  its  lineaments  could  be 
traced  in  the  early  dawn.  What  is  singular,  however,  in  the 
story,  is,  that  others  saw  it  as  well  as  Caesar ;  both  pastoral 
laborers  (who  were  present,  probably  in  the  character  of 
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guides),  and  some  of  the  sentinels  stationed  at  the  pass  of 
the  river.  These  men  fancied,  even,  that  a  strain  of  music 
issued  from  the  aerial  flute ;  and  some,  both  of  the  shepherds 
and  the  Eoman  soldiers,  who  were  bolder  than  the  rest,  ad- 
vanced toward  the  figure. 

6.  Amongst  this  party,  it  happened  that  there  were  a  few 
Eoman  trumpeters.  From  one  of  these,  the  phantom,  rising 
as  they  advanced  nearer,  suddenly  caught  a  trumpet,  and, 
blowing  through  it  a  blast  of  superhuman  strength,  plunged 
into  the  Eubicon,  passed  to  the  other  bank,  and  disappeared 
in  the  dusky  light  of  the  dawn.  Upon  which  Caesar  exclaimed : 
"  It  is  finished ;  the  die  is  cast !  Let  us  follow  whither 
the  guiding  portents  from  Heaven,  and  the  malice  of  our 
enemy,  alike  summon  us  to  go." 

7.  So  saying,  he  crossed  the  river  with  impetuosity ;  and, 
in  a  sudden  rapture  of  passionate  and  vindictive  ambition, 
placed  himself  and  his  retinue  upon  the  Italian  soil ;  and,  as  if 
by  inspiration  from  Heaven,  in  one  moment  involved  himself 
and  his  followers  in  treason,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  put 
his  foot  upon  the  neck  of  the  invincible  republic  which  had 
humbled  all  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  founded  an  empire 
which  was  to  last  for  a  thousand  and  half  a  thousand  years.* 
In  what  manner  this  spectral  appearance  was  managed  — 
whether  Csesar  were  its  author  or  its  dupe  —  will  remain  un- 
known forever ;  but  undoubtedly  this  was  the  first  time  that 
the  advanced  guard  of  a  victorious  army  was  headed  by  an 
apparition,*!*  and  we  may  conjecture  that  it  will  be  the  last. 

Be  Quincey. 

*  Caesar  crossed  the  Rubicon  49  B.  C. ;  the  western  division  of  the  Eoman 
Empire  terminated  476,  A.  D.,  but  the  eastern  division  continued  until  1543, 
when  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks. 

t  This  story  of  the  apparition  is  related  by  Suetonius,  one  of  the  biographers 
of  Caesar.  It  was  an  old  tradition  which  sprang  from  the  excitement  of  those 
troubled  times  of  the  great  civil  wars  which  were  commenced  by  this  bold  act 
of  the  great  Roman  general . 
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LESSON  CXXXII. 
THE  PASSING  OF  THE  RUBICON. 

1.  A  gentleman,  Mr.  President,  speaking  of  Caesar's  benev- 
olent disposition,  and  of  the  reluctance  with  which  he  entered 
into  the  civil  war,  observes,  "  How  long  did  he  pause  upon  the 
brink  of  the  Eubicon  ! "  How  came  he  to  the  brink  of  that 
river  ?  How  dared  he  cross  it  ?  Shall  private  men  respect  the 
boundaries  of  private  property,  and  shall  a  man  pay  no  respect 
to  the  boundaries  of  his  country's  rights  ?  How  dared  he  cross 
that  river  ?  0,  but  he  paused  upon  the  brink  !  He  should 
have  perished  upon  the  brink  ere  he  had  crossed  it ! 

2.  Why  did  he  pause  ?  Why  does  a  man's  heart  palpitate 
when  he  is  on  the  point  of  committing  an  unlawful  deed  ? 
Why  does  the  very  murderer,  his  victim  sleeping  before  him, 
and  his  glaring  eye  taking  the  measure  of  the  blow,  strike 
wide  of  the  mortal  part  ?  Because  of  conscience  !  '  T  was  that 
made  Caesar  pause  upon  the  brink  of  the  Eubicon.  Compas- 
sion !  What  compassion  ?  The  compassion  of  an  assassin,  that 
feels  a  momentary  shudder  as  his  weapon  begins  to  cut ! 

3.  Caesar  paused  upon  the  brink  of  the  Eubicon  !  What  was 
the  Eubicon  ?  The  boundary  of  Caesar's  province.  From  what 
did  it  separate  his  province  ?  From  his  country.  Was  that 
country  a  desert  ?  No  :  it  was  cultivated  and  fertile,  ricli^and 
populous  !  Its  sons  were  men  of  genius,  spirit,  and  generosity  ! 
Its  daughters  were  lovely,  susceptible,  and  chaste  !  Friendship 
was  its  inhabitant !  Love  was  its  inhabitant !  Domestic  af- 
fection was  its  inhabitant !  Liberty  was  its  inhabitant !  All 
bounded  by  the  stream  of  the  Eubicon  ! 

4.  What  was  Caesar,  that  stood  upon  the  bank  of  that  stream  ? 
A  traitor,  bringing  war  and  pestilence  into  the  heart  of  his 
country  !   No  wonder  that  he  paused :  no  wonder  if,  his  im- 
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agination  wrought  upon  by  his  conscience,  he  had  beheld  blood 
instead  of  water,  and  heard  groans,  instead  of  murmurs  !  No 
wonder  if  some  Gorgon  horror  had  turned  him  into  stone  upon 
the  spot !  But,  no ;  he  cried,  "  The  die  is  cast ! "  He  plunged ! 
he  crossed !  and  Kome  was  free  no  more  ! 

Knowles. 

Questions.  What  changes  of  tone  are  required  in  reading  this  piece? 
What  example  of  the  circumflex  occurs  in  the  first  paragraph  ?  What  example 
of  irony  is  found  in  this  paragraph  ?  Ans.  ' '  0,  but  he  paused  upon  the  brink  ! " 
What  varieties  of  pitch  and  movement  are  required  in  reading  the  second 
paragraph  ?  What  word  should  be  read  so  as  to  express  scorn  ?  Ans.  Com- 
passion. What  changes  of  inflection  are  required  in  the  third  paragraph? 
What  is  the  prevailing  character  of  the  fourth  paragraph  ?  Ans.  Denuncia- 
tory. What  examples  of  antithetic  emphasis  does  it  contain  ?  In  reading  it 
should  the  tone  be  loud  or  low  ?  Does  any  part  of  it  require  a  rapid  move- 
ment ? 


LESSON  CXXXIII. 
DEATH  OF  CARDINAL  WOLSEY. 

[Dialogue  between  Queen  Katharine  and  Griffith  the  Usher.] 

Queen  Katharine.    Didst  thou  not  tell  me,  Griffith,  as  thou 
led'st  me, 

That  the  great  child  of  honor,  Cardinal  Wolsey,* 
Was  dead  ? 

Griffith.        Yes,  madam ;  but  I  think  your  grace, 
Out  of  the  pain  you  suffered,  gave  no  ear  to  it. 

*  Thomas  Wolsey  (xoool  zc),  Cardinal,  was  born  in  1471,  at  Ipswich,  and  is 
reputed  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  butcher.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, and  afterwards  became  one  of  the  most  noted  characters  in  English 
history.  His  unbounded  influence  over  King  Henry  VIII.,  the  magnificence  of 
his  retinue,  and  his  splendid  style  of  living,  rivaling  that  of  the  King  himself, 
made  him  an  object  of  universal  attention.  In  1529  he  fell  into  disgrace,  and 
was  stripped  of  all  his  honors .  While  being  conveyed  to  London  for  trial  on  a 
charge  of  treason,  he  was  attacked  with  illness,  and  found  a  refuge  at  the 
monastery  of  Leicester  (les'ter),  where  he  died  in  November,  1530. 
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Kath.    Pr'ythee,  good  Griffith,  tell  me  how  he  died : 
If  well,  he  stepped  before  me  happily, 
For  my  example. 

Grif.  Well,  the  voice  goes,*  madam  : 

For,  after  the  stout  Earl  Northumberland 
Arrested  him  at  York,  and  brought  him  forward 
(As  a  man  sorely  tainted  f)  to  his  answer, 
He  fell  sick  suddenly,  and  grew  so  ill, 
He  could  not  sit  his  mule. 

Kath.  Alas  !  poor  man  ! 

Grif.    At  last,  with  easy  roads,  he  came  to  Leicester, 
Lodged  in  the  Abbey ;  where  the  reverend  abbot, 
With  all  his  convent,  honorably  received  him ; 
To  whom  he  gave  these  words,  —  "0  father  abbot, 
An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state, 
Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye ; 
Give  him  a  little  earth  for  charity ! " 
So  went  to  bed  ;  where  -eagerly  his  sickness 
Pursued  him  still ;  and  three  nights  after  this, 
About  the  hour  of  eight  (which  he  himself 
Foretold  should  be  his  last),  full  of  repentance, 
Continued  meditation,  tears,  and  sorrows, 
He  gave  his  honors  to  the  world  again, 
His  blessed  part  to  Heaven,  and  slept  in  peace. 

Kath.  So  may  he  rest ;  his  faults  lie  gently  on  him  ! 
Yet  thus  far,  Griffith,  give  me  leave  to  speak  him, 
And  yet  with  charity  :  —  He  was  a  man 
Of  an  unbounded  stomach,^  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes ;  one,  that  by  suggestion 
Tied  all  the  kingdoms  :  simony  §  was  fair  play  ; 

*  That  is,  according  to  report,  or  rumor, 
t  That  is,  guilty  of  treason. 

t  That  is,  of  unbounded  ambition,  or  desire  for  distinction  and  power. 

§  Si'mo  ny,  the  crime  of  buying  or  selling  church  appointments  or  prefer- 
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His  own  opinion  was  his  law.    In  the  presence  * 
He  would  say  untruths ;  and  be  ever  double, 
Both  in  his  words  and  meaning.    He  was  never 
But  where  he  meant  to  ruin,  pitiful ; 
His  promises  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty ; 
But  his  performance,  as  he  is  now,  nothing. 

Grif.  Noble  madam, 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass  ;  their  virtues 
We  write  in  water.    May  it  please  your  highness 
To  hear  me  speak  his  good  now  ? 


Though  from  an  humble  stock,  undoubtedly 

Was  fashioned  to  much  honor  from  his  cradle. 

He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one ; 

Exceeding  wise,  fair  spoken,  and  persuading : 

Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  loved  him  not ; 

But,  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  summer ; 

And  though  he  were  unsatisfied  in  getting, 

(Which  was  a  sin,)  yet  in  bestowing,  madam, 

He  was  most  princely.    Ever  witness  for  him 

Those  twins  of  learning,  that  he  rais'd  in  you, 

Ipswich  and  Oxford,*f-  one  of  which  fell  with  him, — 

Unwilling  to  outlive  the  good  that  did  it ; 

The  other,  though  unfinished,  yet  so  famous, 

So  excellent  in  art,  and  still  so  rising, 

That  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  his  virtue. 

His  overthrow  heaped  happiness  upon  him ; 

ments  ;  so  called  from  Simon  Magus,  who  wished  to  purchase  the  power  of 
conferring  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts  viii. ) 
*  In  the  presence  of  the  King,  Henry  VIII. 

t  Wolsey  was  a  liberal  patron  of  learning.  The  Grammar  School  at 
Ipswich,  and  Oxford  University  were  founded  by  him. 


Kath. 
I  were  malicious  else. 


Yes,  good  Griffith, 


Grif. 


This  cardinal, 
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For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself, 
And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little ; 
And,  to  add  greater  honors  to  his  age 
Than  man  could  give  him,  he  died  fearing  God. 

Kath.  After  my  death,  I  wish  no  other  herald, 
No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions, 
To  keep  my  honor  from  corruption, 
But  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  Griffith. 
Whom  I  most  hated  living,  thou  hast  made  me, 
With  thy  religious  truth  and  modesty, 
¥ow  in  his  ashes,  honor.    Peace  be  with  him ! 


Shakespeare. 
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